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CHAPTER I 

The si^t of a third porter, this time a geptle-looking man, 
carrying a pile of pillows and coming slowly, filled her with 
hope. But he pas^ on his way as heedless as the others. It 
seoned incredible that not one of these men should answer. 
She wasted a precious moment seeing again the three brutishiy 
preoccupied forms as figures moving in an evil dream. If only 
she vrere without the miserable handbags she might run along¬ 
side one of these villains, with a tip in an outstretched hand and 
buy the simple yes or no that was all she needed. But she 
could not bring herself to abandon her belongings to the men^ 
of this ill-mannered wilderness where not a soul would care if 
she wandered helpless untQ the undiscovered train had moved 
off into the night. She knew this would not be, and that u4ut 
she was resenting was not the human selfishness about her, of 
uhich she had her own foil share, but this turning of her 
weariness into exhaustion ruining the rest of the journey that 
already had held suffering enough. 

There must be several minutes left of the ten die big clock 
had marked as she neared the platforms. Recalling its ^ndly 
foce, she saw also that of the htde waiter at the buffet who had 
tried to persuade her to take wine and murmured too late diat 
there was no extra charge for it, v^ gendy. Rallying the re¬ 
mainder of her strength she dropp^ her things on dm plat¬ 
form snth a decisiveness she trira just in vain to scorn, and 
stood still and looked about amongrt the hurrying passengers 
and saw, pas^ by and going ahead to the movement of an 
English stride, the familiar, blessed outlines of a Burberry. 
Ignoring thefoear train, the man wu crossing a pool of lam^ 
liAt and fof the dark unlikely platform over the ynij. 
She cac^t up htr 1^ and followed and in a moment was at 
peace vmfain the aemi-dadbess of the further (datform amongst 

II 
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people she had seen this morning at I^ctoria, and the clangorous 
station was reduced to an enchanting backj^und for confident 
behaviour. 

AO.these people were serene; had come in groups, unscathed, 
knowing their way, knowing how to quell die bloused fiends 
into helpfolness. But then, also, the journey to them was 
uniform grey, a titedbme business to be got thtough; not black 
and sudden goli^ Yet even they were relieved to find them¬ 
selves safely through the tangle. They strode* unnecessarily 
ibmA, shouted ne^essly to each other; expressing travellers’ 
joy in the English way. 

There seemed to plenty of dme, and for a while she 
strolled delighting in them, until the sight of an excited weary 
child, in* a weatherproof that trailed at its heels, marching 
sturdily about adream with pride and joy, perfocdy caricaturing 
the rest of the assembly, made her turn away content to see no 
more, to hoist up her baggage and clamber after it into cover, 
into the company of her own joy. 

Into a compartment whose blinds were snugjy drawn upon 
soft diffused light foiling on the elegance of dove-grey repp and 
white lace that had bera the surprise and refreshment of this 
morning’s crowded train, but that now, evening-lit and en¬ 
closed, gave the empty carriage the air of a little salon. 

Installed here, with fatigue suddenly banished and the large 
P.L.M. weaving, within the mesh of the lace, its th rilling 
assurance of being launched on long continental distances, it 
was easy to fo^ve the coercion that had imposed the longer 
sea-route for its cheapnen and the first-clau tidet fisr die 
chance of securing solitude on the night journey. 

And indeed this steaming off into the night, diat just now 
had seemed to be the inaccessible goal and ^ of the journey, 
was only the beginning of its longest stretch; but demanding 
merdy endurance. Wth hung and uncertainty at an ^ 
there could be nothing to conopare with what hqr behind; 
nothing that could compare with the state of bdng a helpless 
pnnectQe that had spoiled Dieppe and made Paris a nig^itmare. 

Yet Dieppe and Paris and w landscape in between, now 
that they were set, I7 this sudden haven, fu awqr in die past. 
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were already coining before her eyes transformed, lit by the 
joy that, hovering all the time in the background, h^ aeen and 
folt France, for whose sake at once she had longed to cease 
being a hurrying traveller robbed r^ht and left of tlmgs passing 
too swifdy, had been seen. Within her now, an irrevocable 
extension of being, was France. 

France that had spoken from its coast the moment she came 
up from the prison of the battened-down saloqp; the moment 
bobre the shotiting fiends charged up the gangway; spoken 
from the quay, from the lounging blue-bloi^ figures, the 
buildings, the way the frontage of the town met the sky and 
blended with the air, softly, yet clear in its softness, and with 
serenity that was vivacious, unlike the stolid English peace. 

And later those slender trees along the high bank ofa river, 
the way they had of sailing by, mannered, coquettuh; awakening 
affection for the being of France. 

And Paris, barely glimpsed and shrouded with the glare of 
night ... the emanation even of Paris was peace. An 
emanation as powerful as that of London, more livdy and yet 
more serene. Serene where gracious buildings presided over 
the large flaring thoroughfares, serene even in die dreadful 
by-streets. 

And that woman at the station. Black-robed figure, coming 
diagonally across the clear space yellow in gas-light against the 
background of barriered platforms, seeming with her swift 
asBU^ gait, bust first, head reared and a litde tilted bade on 
the neck, so insolendy feminine, and then, as she swept by, 
suddenly beautiful; tom head to foot all gracefully moving 
ihydun. Style, of course, redeeming ugliness and cruelty. 
She was the secret of France. France concentrated. 

Michael, staying in Paris, said that the French an inde¬ 
scribably evil and their children like monkeys. He had fled 
eagerly to Ei^jand. But Michael’s perceptions an moral 
France, within his framework, Ms back into shadow. 

The train drryii^ her through beloved France and away 
tom it to a bourne tl^ had now ceased to be an imagined place, 
and bMome an idea, useless, to be lost on arrival as her ides of 
France had been lost, was so quiet amidst its loud rattling that 
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the whole of it might be asleep. No sound came from the 
corridor. No one passed. There was nothing but the con¬ 
tinuous rattling and the clatter of gear. The world deserting 
her just when she would have welcomed, for wordless commu¬ 
nication of the joy of achievement, the sight and sound of 
human kind. 

Twelve hours aihy, and now only a promise of daylight and 
of food, lay Beijie. Beyond Berne, somewhere in the bir future 
of to-morrow ^emoon, the terminus, the bu^esa of finding 
and bargaining for a sleigh—the last effort 

A muffled figure filled the doorway, entered the carriage, 
deposited bags. A middle-aged Frenchman, dark, with sallow 
chMks bulging above a little pointed beard. Thinking her 
asleep, %e moved quietly, arranging his belongings with deft, 
mamrely sociable hands. From one of them a ring gleamed 
in the gaslight He showed no sign of relief in escaping into 
silence, no sign of being alone. Conversation radiated from 
him. Where, on the train, could he have been so recently 
talking that at this moment he was almost making remarks into 
his bag? 

She closed her eyes, listenii^ to his sounds that sent to a 
distance the sounds of the train. He had driven away also the 
outer spaces. The grey and white interior spoke no longer of 
the strange wide distances of France. He was France, at 
home in a railway carriage, preparing to sleep until, at the end 
of a definite short space of houta, the Swiss dawn appeared at 
the windows. Before he came the night had stretch^ ahead, 
timeless. 

A moment’s stillness, and then a sound like the pumping of 
nitrous-oxide into a bag. She opened her eyes upon him 
seated opposite with cheeks distended and eyes strained wide 
above indeed a bag, held to his lips and limply flopping. Brac¬ 
ing herself to the presence eitl«r of a lunatic or a pitM invalid 
bdeving himself unobserved, she watched while slowly the 
bag swelled up and took, obedimt to an effort th seemed about 
to make his eyeballs start ftom his head, the shape of a cushion; 
circular about a flattened centre. Setting it down in the corner 
corresponding to that where lay her own head, he took off his 
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boots, pulled on slippers and pattered out into the coiridor 
where he became audible struggling with a near ventilator that 
presently gave and clattered home. Tiptoeing back into the 
carriage, where already it seemed that the air grew close, he 
stood under the light, peering upwards with raised arm. A 
gentle click, and two little veils slid down over the globe and met, 
leaving the light quenched to a soft glimmen beautiful, shrou¬ 
ding hard outlines, keeping watch through the mght, speaking 
of night and travel, yet promising day and the* end of travel. 

But he had not done. He was battling now with the sliding 
door. It was closing, closed, and the carriage converted into a 
box almost in darkness and suddenly improper. With a groan¬ 
ing sigh he flung himself down and drew his rug to the margin 
of the pale disk that was his face and that turned sharply as she 
rose and passed it to reach the door, and still showed, when the 
corridor light flowed in through the opened door, a perfect 
astonishment. His inactivity, while she struggled out with 
her baggage into the inhospitable corridor, checked the words 
with which she would have explained her inability to remain 
sealed for the night in a small box. As she pushed the door to, 
she thought she heard a sound, a sniggering expletive, mirth 
at the spectacle of British prudery. 

She was alone in the corridor of the sleeping train, in a cold 
air that reeked of rusting metal and resounded with the clan¬ 
gour of machinery. Exploring in both directions, she found 
no sign of an attendant, notUng but closely shrouded car¬ 
riages telling of travellers outstretched and slumbering. Into 
either of these she felt it impossible to break. There was 
' nothing for it but to abandon the hope of a night’s rest and 
drop to a class whose passengers would be numerous and 
seated. The train had gathered a speed that flung her from 
side to side as she went In two journeys she got her belong¬ 
ings across the metal bridge tha( swayed above the couplings, 
and arrived with bruised >rms and shoulders in another len^ 
of corridor, a (hiplicate in noise and cold emptiness of the one 
she had left Everywhere shrouded carriages. But something 
had changed, there was something even in the pitiless clangour 
that seemed to announce a change of class. 
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The door die pushed open revealed huddled shapes whose 
dim hues, propped this way and that, were all relaxed in 
slumber. There was no visible vacant place but, as she hesi¬ 
tated within the emerging reek, a form stirred and sat forward 
as if to inquire; and when she struggled in with her bags and 
her apology the carriage came to life in heavily ^ped 
movement. • 

She was seated, shivering in a fog of smells, but at rest, 
escaped from nightmare voyaging amongst swaying shadows. 
The familiar vrorld was about her again and she sat blessing 
the human kindliness of these sleeping forms, blessing the man 
who had first moved, even though his rousing had proved to be 
anxiety about the open door which, the moment she was inside, 
he had'closed with the gusty blowings of one who takes refuge 
from a blizzard. 

But the sense of home-coming began presently to fade under 
the pressure of suffering that prond^ only to increase. She 
had long ceased to wonder what made it possible for these 
people to add wraps and nip to the thick layers of the stifling 
atmosphere and remain serene. The effort was no lonpr 
possible that had arried her through appearances into a sense 
of the reality beneath. She saw them now as repeUent mys¬ 
teries, pitiless aliens dowered with an unfathomable faculty 
for dispensing with air. With each breath the smells that had 
greeted her, no longer separately apparent, advanced in waves 
whose predominant flavour was the odour of burnt rubber rising 
foam the grating that tan along the middle of the floor and 
seemed to sear the soles of her feet Getting beneath them her 
tolled rug she abandoned all but the sense of survival and sank 
into herself, into a coma in which everything but the green- 
vnied oscillating light was motionless forever. Forever the 
night would go on and her head turn now this way now that 
against the hi^ uphoktery., 


The train was slowing, stopping. Its tumbling cktter sub¬ 
sided to a prolonged squeak that ended on a stillness within 
which sounded, one against the other, the rapid ticking of a 
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witch and a steady thythmic more. No one idrred, and for a 
moment them was nothing but these sounds to wimess that life 
went on. Then faintly, and as if from very far away, she heard 
the metallic clangours of a large high station and amidst them 
a thin clarion voice singing out an indistinguishable name. 
Some large sleeping provincial town signalling its importance; 
a milestone, marking off hours passed through that ne^ not be 
braved again. Yet when the train moved on it seemed im* 
possible even to imagine the ending of the night. She had no 
idea of how long she had sat hemmed and suffering, with 
nothing in her mind but snatches of song that would not be 
dismissed, with aching brow and burning eyeballs and a cease¬ 
lessly on-coming stupor that would not turn to sleep. And 
at the neat stop, with its echoing clangour and faint* clarion 
voices, she no longer desired somehow to get across the en¬ 
cumbered carriage and taste from a corridor window the sweet 
fresh air of the railway station so freely breathed by those who 
were crying in the night. 


A numbness had crept into the movement of the train, as 
though, wearying, it had ceased to clatter and were dropping 
into a doze. It was moving so quietly that die ticking of the 
watch again became audible. The wheels under the carria^ 
seemed to be muffled and to labour, pushing heavily forward 
. . . Sma. The journey across France ending on the heights 
along its eastern edge. Her drugged senses awoke bewailing 
Paris, gleaming now out of reach far away in the north, chal¬ 
lenging with the memory of its glimps^ beauty \diatever 
loveliness might be approaching through the night 
Again outside the stopping train a for-off voice, but this time 
a jocund sound, ringing echol^ in open air. In a moment 
throu^ a lifted vrin&w jt became a rousing summons. Blmds 
went up and, oh the huddled forms emergirig serene and bright¬ 
eyed from their hibernation, a blueish li^t came in. The 
opened door admitted crisp sounds close at hand and air, 
advancing up the carnage. 
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Upon the platform the air was motionless and yet, walked 
through, an intensity of movement—movement upon her face 
of millions of infinitesimal needles, attacking. Mountain air 
'like wine,’ but this effervescence was solid, holding one up, 
feeding eveiy nerve. 

A little way down the platform she came upon the luggage, 
a few trunb set side by side on a counter, and saw at once that 
her portmanteau was not there. Anxiety dogging her steps. 
But this air, that reached, it seemed, to lier very spirit, would 
not let her feel anxious. 

The movements of the people leaving the train were leisurely, 
promising a long wait. Most of the passengers were the 
English set free, strolling happily about in fur-coats and creased 
Butber^. English voices took possession of the air. Filled 
it with die sense of the incorrigible English confidence. And 
upon a table beyond the counter stood rows and rows of steam¬ 
ing cups. Coffee. Caf^, mon DieuI Offered casually, the 
normal beverage of these happy continentals. 

The only visible official stood at ease beyond the table 
answering questions, making no move towards the ranged 
luggage. He looked very mfid, had a litde blue-black beard. 
Slw thought of long-forgotten Emmerich, the heavy responsible 
pimpled face of the German official who plunged grrat hands 
m amongst her belongings. Perhaps the customs’ officers 
were yet to appear. 

Fortified by coffee, she strolled up and made her inquiry in 
French, but carefully in the slipshod English manner. For a 
moment her demand seemed to embarrass him. Then, very 
politely: 

' Vm arrivez, madamV 

'De Londra.' 

‘Et vans aUezV 
'A Obtrlaid.’ 

' Vans n’mez fti’a monter dm It train,' and hospitably he 
indicated the train that stood now emptied, ted breathing 
throu^ its open doors. Walking on down the platform she 
cau^t, through a door ajar in the background, a glimpse of a 
truckle bed with coverings thrown bade. Here, as they 
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laboured forward through the darbeas, the douanier had been 
sleeping, his station ready-staged for their coming, a farcical 
half-dozen trunks laid out to represent the belongings of the 
trainfiil of passengers. Appearances thus kept up, he was 
enjoying his role of pleasant host. Tant mieux, tant very 
much mieux. One could enjoy the fim of being let out into 
the night ' 

The solid air began to be intensely cold. Put in its cold 
there was no bitterness and it attained only her face, whose 
shape it seemed to change. And all about the station were 
steep walls of starless darkness and overhead in a blue-black 
sky, stars oddly small and numerous; very sharp and near. 

When the train moved on, night settled down once more. 
Once mote there was dim gaslight and jolting shadow! But 
the air was dearer and only two passengers remained, two 
women, each in her comer and each in a heavy black cloak. 
Strangers to each other, with the length of the carriage between 
them, yet alike, indistinguishable; above each clo^ a plump 
middle-aged face not long emerged from sleep; sheened with 
the sleep that had left the oily, glinting brown eyes. Presently 
they be^n to speak, with the freemasonry of women unob- 
ser^, sodally off duty. Their voices frugal, dull and flat; 
the voices of those who have forgotten even the desire to find 
sympathy, to find anything turned their way with an offering. 

They reached details. One of them was on her way home 
to a place with a tripping gentle name, a fairy keep agieam on a 
lakeside amidst mountains. To her it was dailiness, life as 
now she knew it, a hemmed-in loneliness. Visitors came from 
afar. Found it full of poetry. Saw her perhaps as a part of 
it, a figure of romance. 

When their patient voices ceased they were ghosts. Not 
even ghosts, for they seemed uncreated, seemed never to have 
lived and yet to preside over j|ife, fixed in their places, an 
inexorable commentary. • Each sat stating before her into 
apace, patient khd isolated, undisguised isolation. To imagine 
them alert and busied'With their fiunilies about them made them 
no less sad. Immovable at the centre of their lives was lone¬ 
liness, its plaints silenced, its source forgotten or unknown. 
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Of what uae ttaveller’s joy? Frivolous, unfounded, de¬ 
pendent altogether on oblivions. 

One of them was rummaging in a heavy sack made of black 
tvrill and corded at the neck. Toys, she said, were then— 
‘pour mes p’Hts a^Mls.’ 

'^0 porte beaucmp de rains, Its en/mts,’ said the other, and 
compressed dry lips. The first agreed and they sat back, each 
in her comer,,fallen into silence. Children, to them, seemed 
to be not persons but a material, an unvalying substance 
wearily known to them both and to be handled in that deft 
adjusting way of the French. Satisfied with this mutual judg¬ 
ment on life, made in camera, they nlapsed into contemplation, 
leaving the air weighted with their shared, secretly scornful, 
secndj’ impatient resignation. 

Yet they were fortunate. Laden with wealth they did not 
count. It spoke in their complacency. Aspiration asleep. 
They looked for joy in the wrong place. In this they were 
humanity, blindly pursuing its way. Their pallid plump faces, 
so salient, could smile impersonally. Their heads were well- 
poised above shapely, subdued bodies. 


Now that it was empty and the blinds drawn up, the carriage 
seemed all window, letting in the Swiss morning that was mist 
opening here and there upon snow still greyed by dawn. 
Through the one she had just pushed up came life, smoothing 
away the traces of the night. She lay back in her corner and 
heanl with closed eyes the steady voice of die train. Ibe 
ratde and clatter of its night-long rush through France seemed 
to be checked by a sense of achievement, as if now it took its 
ease, delighting in the coming of day, in the presence of this 
Switzerland for whose featui|f» its was watchmg throi^ the 
mist. ' 

Inciedible that in this same carriage where how she was at 
peace in morning l^t she had sat through a flaming darkness, 
penned and enduring. Lif^ weary eyn she bddly surveyed 
It, saw the soilure and shabbiness the ga^ght had screened, saw 
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a friend, grimed with beneficent toil, and bimed once more 
bliaafuUy towards the window and its view of thin mist and 
dawn-greyed snow-fields. 


The leap of recognition, unknowing between the mountains and 
herself which was vriiich, made the first sight of them—smooth 
snow and crinkled rock in unheard-of unimagined tawny light 
—seem, even at the moment of seeing, already long ago. 

They knew, they smiled joyfully at the glad shock riiey were, 
sideways gigantic^y advancing while she passed as over a 
bridge across which presently there would be no return, seeing 
and unseeing, seeing again with the first keen vision. , 

They closed in upon the train, summitless, their bases gliding 
by, a ceaseless tawny cliff throwing its fight into the carriage, 
almost within touch; receding, n^ng space at its side for 
sudden blue water, a river accompanying, giving them gentle¬ 
ness who were its mighty edge; broadening, broadening, be¬ 
coming a wide lake, a stretch of smooth peerless blue with 
mountains reduced and distant upon its hither side. With the 
sideways climbing of the train the lake dropped away, down 
and down until presently she stood up to see it below in the 
distance, a blue pool amidst its encirclement of mountain and 
of sky; a picture sliding away, soundlessly, hopelessly de¬ 
manding its perfect word. 


‘Jt itw mglmu' she murmured as the window came down 
mto place. 

'Jt U mil, mdme. Mm coiment-vouUn’Vm-mon-duu- 
vm-^trnei-mglaii-qu'on-^Jiai^e-les-coitpitf ' 

She was left to pictures framed tand glazed. 


Berne was a snowstorm bbtting out everything but small 
white green-shuttered houses stant^ at an^es about the open 
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space between the station and the little lestauiant across the 
way, their strangeness veiled by falling flakes, flakes falling fast 
on fredily fallen snow that was pitted with large deep-sunken 
foot-prints. The electric air of dawn had softened, and as she 
plunged, following the strides of a row of foot-prints, across to 
her refuge, it wrapped her about, a pleasant enlivening density, 
warmed by the Snow. Monstrous snowstorm, adventure, and 
an excuse fo|; shirking the walk to the Bridge and its view of the 
Bernese heights. She was not ready for hdlghts. This little 
secret tour, restricted to getting from train to breakfast and 
back again to the train, gave her, with its charm of familiar 
activity in a strange place, a sharp first sense of Switzerland 
that in obediently following the dictated programme she would 
have'missed. But coming forth, strengthened, once more into 
the snow she regretted the low walking-shoes that prevented 
the following up of her glad meeting with the forgotten details 
of the continental breakfast, its tender-crusted rolls, the small 
oblongs of unglistening sugar that sweetened the life-giving 
coffee, by an exploration of the nearer streets. 


Presently their talk fell away and the journeying cast again 
its full spell. Almost soundlessly the train was labouring along 
beside a ridge that seemed to be the silent top of the world 
gliding by, its narrow strip of grey snow-thick sky pierced by the 
tops of the crooked stakes that were a fence submerged. From 
time to time the ^t clear sound of a bell, ting-ting, and a neat 
toy station slid by, half buried in snow. 


‘ I don’t dislike those kind of breakfasts myself,’ she said and 
turned her face to the window. Her well-cut lips had closed 
unpressing, flowerlike. Both the girls had the slender delicate 
fragility of flowers. And strength. Refined^md gentle, above 
a stren^ of which they were unaware;* They were immensely 
strong or they would not appear undisturbra by their Ir^ 
journeying, would not look so exactly as if they were returning 
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home in an omnibus from an afternoon’s shopping in their own 
Croydon. 


They had come so far together that it would seem churlish, 
with the little terminus welcoming the whole party, to turn 
away from them. And she liked them, was attach^ to them as 
fellow adventurenT, fellow survivors of the journey. The falling 
into the trap of travellers’ freemasonry was inevitable: a fatal 
desire to know the whence and the whither and, before you are 
aware, you have pooled your enterprise and the new r^ity is 
at a distance. But so far it had not come to that. There were 
no adieux. They had melted away, they and their things; lost 
in the open while she, forgetful of evei^hing but the blessed 
cessation, had got herself out of the train. 

The station was in a wilderness. High surrounding moun¬ 
tains making it seem that their half-day's going up and still up 
had brought them out upon a modest lowland. 'There was no 
sign from where she stood of any upward track. Sheds, 
dumped upon a waste of snow beyond which mountains filled 
the ^y and barred the way. 

Fierce-looking men in blue gaberdines and slouch hats, 
lounging about. One of these must be attacked and bargained 
with for a sleigh. But there were no sleighs to be seen, nothing 
at all resembl^ a vehicle, unless indeed one braved the heights 
in one of those rough shallow frameworks on runners, some 
piled with hay and some with peeled yellow timbers, neatly 
lashed. Perhaps a sleigh should be ordered in advance? 
Perhaps here Ae met disaster. .. 

The man knew her requirements before she spoke and was 
all hot-eyed eagerness, yet off-hand. Brutish, yet making her 
phrases, that a London cabby would have received with 
deference, sound discourteous. In his queer German he agreed 
to the amidler suiit and turned away to expectorate. 

The large barn-like restaurant was empty save for a group 
of people at the far end, forgotten again and again as she sat too 
happy to swoop the immense distance bet^n herself and 
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anything but the warm brownneas of the interior and its strange 
quality, its intensity of welcoming shelter—sharp contrast wi& 
tte bleak surrounding snow. Switzerland was here, already 
surrounding and protecting with an easy practised hand. And 
there was a generous savouriness ... She could not recall 
any lunching on an English journey affording this careless 
completeness of comfort 

Incompletely sharing these appreciations, her tired and 
fevered body cowered within the folds of the beneficent fur- 
coat seeking a somnolence that refused to possess it Fever 
kept her mind alert, but circling at a great pace round and round 
amidst reiterated, assertions. Turn and turn about they pre¬ 
sented themselves, were flung aside in favour of what waited 
beydhd, and again thrust themselves forward, as if determined, 
so emphatic they were, not only to share but to steer her ad¬ 
venture. And away behind them, standing still and now forever 
accessible, were the worlds she had pass^ through since the 
sleet drove in her face at Newhaven. And ahead unknown 
Oberland, summonmg her up amongst its peaks. 

Hovering vehement above them all, hung the cloud of her 
pity for those who had never bathed in strangeness—and its 
dark lining, the selfish congratulation that reminded her how 
at the beginning of her life, in the face of obstructions, she had 
so bathed and now under kindly compubion was again bathing. 
And again alone. Loneliness, that had long gone from her life, 
had come back for this suddm voyaging to be her best com¬ 
panion, to shdter strangeness that can be known only in 
solitude. 

In a swift glimpse, caught through the mesh woven by the 
obstinate cirt^ngs of her consciousness, she saw her time in 
Germany, how perfect in pain and Jot, how left complete and 
bright had been that piece of her life. And in Belpuna-in 
spite of the large party. Y«t even the party, thou^ they had 
t^n the edge from many things, had now become a rich part 
of the whole. But the things that came back'mostshuply had 
been seen in solhude; in those times ongoing out alone on «m«ll 
commisaions, the way the long vbta of boulevard seemed to 
sing for joy, the sharp turn, the clean pavi and neat biigfit litde 
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shops; the charcuterie just round the comer, the old pharma- 
cien who had undentood and quickly and gravely chloroformed 
the kitten quite dead; the long walk through the grilling lively 
Brussels streets to get the circular tickets^ttle shadow over 
it of pain at the thought of the frightened man who believed it 
sinful to go to mass and saw the dull little English Church as 
light in a pagan darkness; the afternoon alond in the polished 
old salon while the others were packing for the Acdennes tour, 
just before the g^t thunderstorm, bright darkness making 
everything gleam, the candles melting in £e heavy heat, droop¬ 
ing from their sconces, white, and gracious in their oddi^, 
against the dark panelling: rich ancient gloom and gleam and 
the certainty of the good of mass, of the way, so welcome and 
so right as an interval in living, it stayed the t^tive braM and 
made the soul sure of itself. That moment in Bruges—after 
the wrangling at the station, after not wanting to go deliberately 
to see the Belfry, after feeling forever blank in just this place 
that was fulfilling all the so different other places, diowing 
itself to be their centre and secret, while aunt &lla bought the 
prawns and we all stood fuming in the sweltering heat—of being 
suddenly struck alive, drawn running away from them all down 
the little brown street—the Belfry and its shadow, all its might 
and sweemess and surroundedness, safe, before they idl came 
up with their voices and their boob. 

And oh I that first glimpse that had begun it ail, of Brussels 
in the twilight from the landing window; old peaked houses, 
grouped irregularly and rising out of greenery, gothic, bringing 
happy nostalgia. Gothic effects bring nostalgia, have a deep 
recognizable quality of life. A gothic house is a person, a 
square house is a thing ... 

In silence and alone; yet most people prefer to see everything 
in groups, collectively. They never lose themselves in strange¬ 
ness and w^ chanj^. • 

That man is cheerfully bearing burdens. Usually in a party 
there is one whow alone. Harused, yet quietly seeing. 

He was smiling, the'kmile of an old friend. With a sharp 
effort she pushed her way through wondering how long she 
had sat staring at them, to recognition of the Croydon party. 
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Who else indeed could it be ? She gathered herself together 
and instantly saw in the hidden future not the sunlit mountains 
of her desire but, for the first time, the people already en¬ 
sconced at the Alpenstock, demanding awareness and at least 
the semblance of interest. Sports-people, not only to the 
manner bom—that, though they would not know it, was a tie, 
a home-tie pulling at her heart—but to the manner dressed, 
making one {eel not merely inadequate but iinproperly hard-up. 
But since she was to rest on a balcony? And there was the 
borrowed fur-coat... and the blue gown. 

The words sung out by the Croydon fether were lost amongst 
their echoes in the rafters. She heard only the English voice 
come, as she had come, so far and so laboriously. Her gladly 
answering words were drowned by the sudden jingling of sleigh- 
bells at die door near by. 


Behind the sturdy horse, whose head-tossings caused the sil¬ 
very clash of bells, was the sleigh of The Polish Jew, brought out 
of the darkness at the back of the stage and brightly coloured; 
upon a background of pillar-box red, flourishing gilt scrolls 
surrounded little landscape scenes painted upon its sides in 
brilliant deep tones that seemed to spread a warmth and call 
attention to the warmth within the little carriage sitting com¬ 
pact and low on its runners and billowing with a large fur mg. 

As unexpected as dte luxurious vehicle was the changed 
aspect of the driver. Still wearing smock and slouch hat he 
had now an air of gravity, the air of a young student of theology. 
And on his face, as he put her into the sleigh, a look of patient 
responsibility. He packed and arranged with the manner of 
one handling valuables, silently; the Swiss manner, perhaps, of 
treating the English, acquired and handed down through long 
experience of the lavish generosity of thesf travellera from 
whom it was useless to expect an intelligible word. But there 
was contempt too; deep-rooted, patidit contempt. 

This was luxury. There was warmth under her feet, fiir 
lining upon the back of the seat reinforced by the thickness of 
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the fiir-coat, and all about her the immense fiir tug. There 
was nothing to fear from the air that presently would be in 
movement, driving by and growing colder as the sleigh went 
up into the unknown heights. Away ahead, the Croydon party 
made a compact blad mass between the two hones of their 
larger sleigh and the lu^age, standing out behind in unwieldy 
cubes just above the snow. Their driver w^as preparing to 
start On all the upward way they would be visible ahead, 
stealing its myste^, heralding the hotel at the end. 

They were off, gliding swiftly over the snow, gay voices 
mingling with the sound of bells, silvery crashings going to the 
rhy^ of a soundless trit-trot Every moment her own horse 
threw up a spray of tinkles, promising the fairy crashing that 
would ring upon the air against the one now rapidly reccing. 
The mountains frowning under the grey sky and the snowfields 
beyond the flattened expanse round the station came to life 
listening to the confidently receding bells. 

The Croydon party disappeared round a bend and again 
there was silence and a mighty inattention. But her man, come 
round from lashing on her luggage, was getting into his seat 
just as he was, coatless and gathering up the reins with bare 
hands. 

‘Euhl’ 

The small sound, like a word spoken sotto voce to a neigh¬ 
bour, barely broke the stillness, but the sleigh leapt to the pull 
of the hone, and glided smoothly off. Its movement was pure 
enchantment. No driving on earth could compare to this 
skimming along on hard snow to the note of the bells that was 
higher than that of those gone on ahead and seemed to chal¬ 
lenge them with an overbdiing eagerness. Gay and silvery 
sweet, it seemed to make a sunlight within the sunless air and 
to call up to the crinkled tops of the mountains that were now 
so magnificently in movement • 

‘Euh-euhl’ ^ • 

On they swept through the solidly impinging air. Again the 
million needles attacking. In a moment ffiey were round the 
bend and in sight of the large sleigh, a moving patch upon the 
rising road. 
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‘Euh-euh-euh,’ ut:ged the driver laconically, and the little 
aleigh flew rocking up the slight incline. They were over* 
taking. The heavier note of the bells ahead joined its slower 
rhythm to their swift light jinglings. The dark mass of the 
Croydon party showed four white ^ces turned to watch. 

‘You are well off with your fur-coat,’ cried the father as her 
sleigh skimmed* by. They had looked a little crouched and 
enduring. Not knowing the cold she had endured in the past, 
cold that lay ahead to be endured again, in winters set in a row. 

Ringing in her head as she sped upwards along the road 
narrowing and flanked by massive slopes whose summits had 
drawn too near to be seen, were the shouted ternaries exchanged 
by the drivers. They had Men resonantly upon the air and 
open'ed within it a vision of the sunlit heights known to these 
men with the rich deep voices. But there was the hotel . . . 

After all, no one was to witness her apprenticeship. And to 
get up mthin sight of the summits was worth much suffering. 
Suffering that would be forgotten. And if these weie Oberland 
men, then there was to be skt-rwming to-morrow. Si-tenna, 
what else could that mean? Patois, rich and soft. Doomed 
to die. Other words gathered unawares on the way came and 
placed themselves beside those ringing in her eats. Termina¬ 
tions, turns of sound, upon a new quality of voice. Strong and 
deep and ringing with a wisdom that brought her a sense of 
helpless ignorance. The helpless ignorance of town culture. 


The thin, penetrating mist promised increasing cold. The 
driver flung on a cloak, secured at the neck but falling open 
across his dest and leaving exposed his thinly clad arms and 
bare hands. 

She pulled high the collar of her fur-coat, rimy now at its 
edges, and her elm ceased to ache and only ha eyes and cheek¬ 
bones felt the thin icy attacking mist tkt W appeared so 
suddenly. The cold of a few momentf ago, numbing her face, 
had brought a hint of how one might freeK quietly to death, 
numbed and as if warmed by an intensity of cold; and that out 
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amongst .the mountains it would not be terrible. But this raw 
mist bringing pain iii every bone it touched would send one 
aching to one’s death, crushed to death by a biting increasing 
pain. 

She felt elaborately warm, not caring even now how long 
might go on this swift progress along a track that still wound 
through corridors of mountains and still Tound mountains 
rising ahead. But night would come, and the great shapes all 
about her would be wrapped away until they were a darkness 
in the sky. 

If this greying light were the fell of day then certainly the 
cold would increase. She tried to reckon how far she had 
travelled eastwards, by how much earlier the sun would set. 
But south, too, she had come. ... 


The mist was breaking, being broken from above. It 
dawned upon her that they had been passing impossibly through 
clouds and were now reaching riieir fringe. Colour was 
coming from above, was already here in dark brilliance, 
thundery. Turning to look down the track she saw distance, 
cloud masses, light-soaked and gleaming. 

And now from just ahead, high in the mist, a sunlit peak 
looked down. 

Long after she had sat erect from her warm ensconcement, 
the sunlit mountam corridors still seemed to be saying watch, 
see, if you can believe it, what we can do. And all the time it 
seemed that they must open out and leave her upon the hither 
side of enchantment, and still they turned and brought fresh 
vistas. Sungilt masses beetling variously up into pinnacles 
that truly cut the sky, high up beyond their high-clambering 
pinewoods, where their snow was broken by patches of tawny 
crag. She still longed to glide ferever onwards through this 
gladness of %h^ • 

But the br^nt gold was withdrawing. Presently it stood 
only upon the higher ridges. The colour was going and the 
angular shadows, leaving a bleakness of white, leaving the 
mountains higher m their whiteness. The highest sloped more 
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swiftly than the others from its lower mass and ended in a long 
cone of purest white with a flattened top sharply aslant against 
the deepening blue; as if walking up it. It held her eyes, its 
solid thickness of snow, the way from its blunted tower it came 
broadening down unbroken by crag, radiant white until, far 
down, its pinewoods made a gentleness about its base. Up 
there on the quiet’of its top-most angle it seemed there must be 
someone, nunptely rejoicing in its line along the sky. 

A turn brought peab whose gold had turndd to rose. She 
had not eyes enough for seeing. Seeing was not enough. 
There was sound, if only one could hear it, in this still, signalling 
light. 

The last of it was ruby gathered departing upon the topmost 
crags, Iseeming, the moment before it left them, to be deeply 
wrou^t into the crinkled rock. 

At a sharp bend, tbe face of the sideways-lounging driver 
came into sight, expressionless. 

‘Sehim, die ktzte GliOi’ he said quietly. 

When she had pronounced her ‘ WunderschSn’ she sat back 
released from intentness, seeing the scene as one who saw it 
daily; and noticed then that the colour ebbed from the moun¬ 
tains had melted into the sky. It was this marvel of colour, 
turning the sl^ to molten rainbow, that the driver had meant 
as well as die rubied ridges that had kept the sky forgotten. 

Just above a collar of snow, that dipped steeply between the 
peaks it linked, the sky was a soft greenish purple paling up¬ 
wards from mauve-green to green whose edges melted imper¬ 
ceptibly into the deepening blue. In a moment they were 
turned towards the opposite sky, bold in smoky russet rising to 
amber and to saffron-rose expanding upwards; a high radmt 
background for its mountain, spread like a banner, not pressed 
dense and close with deeps strangely moving, like the little sky 
above the collar. • 

The mountain lights were happiness pouessed, sure of 
recurrence. But these skies, never to return, b^ged for 
remembrance. ■ 

The dry cold deepened, bringing sleep. Drunk, she felt 
now, with sleep; dizzy with gazing, and still there was no sign 
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of the end. They were climbing a narrow track between a 
smooth high drift, a greying w^ of snow, and a precipice 
sharply fa&g. 

An opening; the floor of a wide vall^. Mountains hem¬ 
ming it, expos^ from base to summit, moving by as the sleigh 
sped along the level to where a fenced road 1 ^ upwards. Up 
this steep road they went in a slow zigzag* that brought the 
mountains across the way now right now left, dand a glimpse 
ahead, against {he sky of a village, angles and peaks of low 
buildings sharply etched, quenched by snow, crushed between 
snow and snow, and in their midst the high snow-shrouded 
cone of a little church; Swiss village, lost in wastes of snow. 

At a tremendous pace they jingled along a narrow street of 
shops and chalets. The street presently opened to a circle 
about the little church and narrowed again and ended, showing 
beyond, as the sleigh pulled up at the steps of a portico, rising 
ground and the beginning of pinewoods. 



CHAPTER II 


She followed thelltde servant, who had darted forth to seize 
her baggage, into a small lounge whose baking warmth recalled 
the worst of the train journey; seeming—thou^, since still one 
breathed, air was there—like an over-heated vacuum. 

. The brisk little maid, untroubled, was already at the top of 
a short flight of wide red-carpeted stairs, and making impatient 
rallying sounds—like one recalling a straying dog. Miriam 
went gladly to the promise of the upper air. But in going 
upward there was no relief. 

Glancing, as she passed at the turn of the stairs, at a figure 
standing in a darkness made by the twilight in the angle of the 
wall, she found the proprietress receiving her; a tfock rigid 
figure in a clumsy black dress, silent, and with drop-set glinting 
eyes, hostile and suspicious, stirring a memory of other eyes 
gazing out like this upon the world, of peasant women at 
cottage doors in German villages, peering out with evil eyes, 
but .from worn and kindly faces. There was nothing kindly 
about this woman, and her commonness was almost startling, 
dreary and meagre and seeming to be of the spirit. 

She blamed for the unmitigated impression the fatigue she 
was silently pleading whilst she searched for the mislaid German 
phrases in which to explain that she had chosen the cheaper 
room. She found only the woman’s name: Knigge. Tms 
was Frau Knigge, at once seeming mote human, and obviously 
waiting for her to speak. 

Suddenly, and still unbending from her rigid pose, she made 
statements in slow rasping English and a fiat voice, that came un¬ 
willingly and told of vanished interest in life. Ljfe, as she spoke, 
looked terrible tiut could make a bei^ so crafty and so cold, that 
could show to any one on earth as it slnwed to thia. woman. 

Admitting her identity, seeing herself as she was being seen, 
Miriam begged for her room, hurrying through her words to 
3 »- 
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hide the thoughts that still they seemed to reveal, and that were 
changing, as she heard the sound of her own voice, dreadfully, 
not to consideration for one whose lot had perhaps been too 
ha^ to bear, but to a sudden resentment of parleying, in her 
character as Roman citizen, with this peasant whose remoteness 
of being vras so embarrassing her. 

The woman's face lit up with an answering resentment and 
a mocking contempt for her fluent Germap. Too late 
she realized that Roman citizens do not speak German. But 
the details vrere settled, the interview was at an end, and 
the woman’s amtoyance due perhaps only to the choice of the 
cheaper room. TOen she turned to shout instructions to the 
maid, she became humanity, in movement, moving in twilight 
that for her too was going on its way towards the Hfeht of 
to-morrow. 

When the door was at last blessedly closed upon the narrow 
room whose first statements miscarried, lost in the discovery 
that even up here there was no change in the baked dry air, she 
made for the cool light of the end window but found in its 
neighbourhood not only no lessening but an increase of the 
oppressive warmth. 

The window was a door giving on to a little balcony whose 
wooden paling hid the floor of the valley and the bases of 
the great mountains across the way. The mountains were now 
bleak white, patched and streaked with black, and as she stood 
still, gazing at them set there arrested and motionless and hold¬ 
ing before her eyes an unthinkable grey bitterness of cold, she 
found a new quality in her fast closed windows and the 
exaggerated warmth. Though still oppressive they were 
triumphant also, speaking a knowledge and a defiance of the 
uttermost possibilities of cold. 

Cold was banished, by day and by night. For a fortnight, 
taken from the rawest depths of thj London winter, there would 
be no waste of life in mere endurance. 

She discovert the source of the stable warmth in an rm- 
sightly row of pipes at^he side of the large window, bent over 
like hairpins and scorching to the touch. The concentrated 
heat revived her weary nerves. At the end of the coil there was 
rv—B 
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a regulator. Tumiug it she found the heat of the pipes 
dimmish and hurriedly reversed the movement and glanced 
out at the frozen worid and loved the staunch metallic warmth 
and the flavour of timber added to it in this room whose walls 
and furniture were all of naked wood. 

Turning to it in greeting she found it seem less small. It 
was small, but ntade spacious by light. Light came from a 
second window that was now calling—a small square beside the 
bed with the high astonishing smooth billow of covering oddly 
encased in thin sprigged cotton—offering mountains not yet 
seen. 

The way to it was endless across the short room &om whose 
four quarters there streamed, as she moved, a joy so deep that 
she bibught up opposite the window as if on another ^y of 
life, and glanc^ out carelessly at a distant group of pinnacles 
darkening in a twilight that was not grey but lit wanly in its 
hding, by snow. 

The little servant came in with the promised tea and made, 
as she set it upon the little table with the red and white check 
cover of remembered German caf^s, bent over it in her short- 
skirted check dress and squab of sleek flaxen hair, a picture 
altogether German. She answered questions gravely, respon- 
sibihty speaking even in the smile that shone from her plump 
toil-sheened young face, telling the story of how she and her 
like, permanently toiling, were the price of happmess for 
visitors. But this she did not know. She was happy. Liked 
being busy and smiling and being smiled at and shutting the 
door very carefully. 

Some movements of hers,had set swinging an electric bulb 
hanging by a cord above the little table. Over the head of the 
bed there was another. Light and warmth in profusion—in a 
cheap room in a modest hotel. 

Switching on the li^t that concentrated on the table and its 
loaded little tray and transformed the room to a sitting-room, 
‘I’m in Switzerland,’ she said aloud to the f&wered earthen- 
vrare and bri^t niclttl, and sat down to revel in freedom and 
renewal and at once got up again realizing that hurry had gone 
from her days, and flung off her blouse and found hot wtUer 
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set waiting on the washstand and was presently at the table in 
n^glig^ and again ecstatically telling it her news. 

The fomiliar sound of tea pouring into a cup heightened the 
surrounding strangeness. In the stillness of the room it was 
like a voice announcing her installation, and immediately from 
downstairs there came as if in answer the sound of a piano, 
crisply and gently touched, seeming not so ihuch to break the 
stillness as to reveal what lay within it. , 

She set down her teapot and listened, and for a moment could 
have believed that the theme was playing itself only in her 
mind, that it had come back to her because once again she was 
within the strange happiness of being abroad. Through all 
the years she had tried in vain to recall it, and now it came, to 
welcome her, piling joy on joy, setting its seal upon thh days 
ahead and taking her back to her Germany where life had been 
lived to music that had flowed over its miseries and made its 
happinesses hardly to be borne. 

For an instant she was back in it, passing swiftly from scene 
to scene of the months in Waldstrasse and coming to rest in a 
summer's evening: warm light upon the prden, twilight in the 
saal. I.«aving it, she turned to the other scenes, freshly 
revived, faithhilly fulfilling their remembered promise to en¬ 
dure in her for ever, but each one, as she paused in it, changed 
to the summer’s evening she had watched from the darkening 
saal, the light upon the Uttle high-walled garden, making space 
and distance with the different ways it fell on trees and grass 
and clustering shrubs, falling full on the hushed group of girls 
turned towards it with Frkulein Pfaff in their midst disarmed 
to equality by the surrounding beauty, making a little darkness 
in the summer-house where ^lomon shone in her white dress. 
And going back to it now it seemed as though some part of her 
must have lived continuously there, so that she was everywhere at 
once, in saal and garden and summer-house and out, b^ond the 
enclosing walls, jp the lightnlong the spacious forbidden streets. 

She r^ved ^e first moment of knowing gladly and without 
feeling of disloyalty how far a Sommerabrad outdoes a sum¬ 
mer’s evening, how the evening beauty was intensified by the 
deeps of poetry in the Germans all about her, and remem^red 
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her fear lest one of the English should sound an English voice and 
break the spell. And how presently Clara Bergmann, unasked, 
had retreated into the shadowy saal and p%ed this ballade and 
in just this way, the way of slipping it into the stillness. 

‘Mm soil sick des Ltbm freuen, im Berg und Thai. In so 
ms kaim sick etV Englanderin me kindnlAen.' 

Perhaps not, bbt in that small group of English there had 
been two who would in spite of homesickness have given any¬ 
thing just to go on, on any terms, existing in Germany. 

It is their joy; the joj^l rich depth of life in them. 

And this ballade was joy. Eternal Sommerabend; and now, 
to-morrow’s Swiss sunli^t. Someone there was downstairs 
to whom it was a known and cherished thing, who was perhaps 
wise ^out it, wise in music and able to place it in relation to 
other compositions. 

Its charm she now saw, coming to it afresh and virith a 
deepened recognition, lay partly in the way it opened: not 
beginning, but continuing something gone before. It was a 
shape of tones caught from a pattern woven continuously and 
drawn, with its rhythm ready set, gleaming into sight. The 
way of the best nocturnes. But with nothing of their pensive¬ 
ness. It danced in the sky and tiptoed back to earth down the 
group of little chords that filled the pause, again sprang forth 
and up and came wreathing down to toud deep lower tones 
who flung it to and fro. Up again until once more upon down¬ 
stepping chords it came into the rhythm of its dance. 

It was being played from memory, imperfectly, by someone 
who had the whole clear within him and, in slowing up for the 
complicated passages, never stumbled or lost the rhythm or 
ceas^ to listen. Someone choosing just this fragment of all 
the music in the world to express his state: joy in being up here 
in snow and sunlight. 


When the gown was on, the creasing was more evident; ail 
but the enlivening strange harmony of embroidered blues and 
greens and mauves was a criss-cross of sharp lines and shadows. 
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For the second time the long loud buzzing of the downstairs 
bell vibrated its summons through the house. 

Standing once more before the little mirror that reflected 
only her head and shoulders she re-created the gown in its per¬ 
fection of cut, the soft depths of its material that hung and 
took the light so beautifully. 

‘Your first Switzerland must be good. 1 want your first 
Switzerland to be good.' And then, in place of illuminating 
hints, that little diagram on the table: of life as a zigzag. 
Saddening. Perhaps he was right. 'Dien, since the begin¬ 
ning had been so good, all a sharp zig, what now waited down¬ 
stairs, heralded by the creased dress, was a zag, equally sharp. 

The dining-room, low-ceiled and oblong, was lat^ and 
seemed almost empty. Small tables set away towards a window 
on the right and only one of them occupied, left clear the large 
space of floor between the door at which she had come in and a 
table, filling the length of the far side of the room where beside 
a gap in the row of diners a servant stood turned towards her 
with outstretched indicating hand. 

No one but the servant had noticed her entry. Voices were 
sounding, smooth easy tones leaving the air composed, as she 
slipped into her place in a light that beside the unscreened glare 
upstairs was mellow, subdued by shades. The voices were a 
man’s across the way—light and kindly, ’varsity, the smiling 
tone of one who is amiable even in disagreement—and that of 
the woman on her left, a subdued deep bass. Other voices 
dropped in, as suave and easy, and clipping and slurring their 
woii^ in the same way; but rather less poised. 

The tone of these people was balm. Sitting with eyes cast 
down, aware only of the subdued golden light, she recalled her 
fleeting glimpse of them as she had crossed the room, English 
in daily evening dress, and was carried back to the little world 
of Newlands where first she had daily shared the evenirig festival 
of diners dte8se4 and suave about a table free of dishes, set with 
flowers and elegancies beneath a dear and softly shaded light: 
the world she had swdtn never to leave. She remembered a 
sununer morning, die brightneas of the light over her breakfast 
tray and its unopened letters and her vow to remain always 
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surrounded by beauty, always with dowers and fine fabrics, 
and space and a fresh clean air close about her, playing their 
part that was so powerful. 

And this little wooden Swiss hotel with its baked air and 
philistine fittings was to provide, thrown in with Switzerland, 
more than a continuation of Newlands—Newlands seen afresh 
with experienced'eyes. 

The dipped, slurred words had no longer the charm of a 
foreign tongue. Though still they rang upon'the air the pre¬ 
occupations of the man at the wheel; ^e sound of ‘The Ser¬ 
vices,’ adapted. But dustered in this small space they seemed 
to be bringing with them another account of thdr origin, to be 
showing how they might come about of themselves and vary 
from group to group, from person to person—with one aim; to 
avoid disturbing the repose of the features. Expression might be 
animated or inanimate, but features must remain undisturbed. 

Then there is no place for dearly enundated speech, apart 
from oratory; platform and pulpit. Anywhere else it is bad 
form. Bad fawm. 

She felt she knew now why perfect speech, delightful in 
iteelf, always seemed insincere. Why women with clear musi¬ 
cal voices, undulating, and clean enundadon, are always cats; 
and the corresponding men, ingratiating and charming at iitst, 
turn out sooner or later to be diarlatans. 

The nicest people have bad handwriting and bad delivery. 

But all this applied only to English, to Germanics; that was 
a queer exdting thing, that only these languages had the quality 
of aggressive disturbance of the speaking face: chin-jerking 
vowels and aspirates, throat-swelling gutturals . . . force and 
strength and richness, qualities innumerable and more various 
than in any other language. 

Quelling an impulse to gaze at the speakers lit by discovery, 
she gazed instead at imagined faces, representative English¬ 
men, with eyes and brows serene above rapid^lipshod speech. 

Here, too, of course, was the explanation of the other spon¬ 
taneous forms of garbling, the extraorflinary pulpit spee(^ of 
self-consdous and incompletely believing parsons, and the 
mincing speech of the genteel. It explaii^ ‘nace.’ Nice, 
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correctly spoken, is a convulsion of the lower face—like a dog 
snapping at a gnat. 

She had a sudden vision of the English aspirate, ail over the 
woiid, puff-puff-pufiing like a steam-engine, and was won¬ 
dering whether it were a waste or a source of energy, when she 
became acutely aware of being for those about her a fresh item 
in their grouping. * 

It was a burden too heavy to be borne. The good Swiss 
soup had tumeH her bright fever of fatigue to a drowsiness 
that made every effort to sit decently upright end in a renewed 
abject drooping that if only she were alone could be the happy 
drooping of convalescence from the journey. 

'Fheir talk had gone on. It was certain that always they 
would talk. Archipelagos of talk, avoiding anythin| that 
could endanger continuous urbanity. 

In the mi^t of a stifled yawn, the call to a fortnight’s con¬ 
tinuous urbanity fell upon her like a whip. Dodging the blow, 
she lolled resistant to Ae sound of bland voices. An onlooker, 
appreciative but resistant; that, socially, would be the story' 
of her stay. A docile eKUtsion, even if they should offer it, 
into this select little world, would come between her and her 
Switzerland. Refusal clamoured within her and it was only 
as an afterthought that she realized the impossibility of re¬ 
maining for a fortnight without opinions. 

The next moment, hearing again the interwoven voices as a 
far-off unison of people sailing secure on smooth accustomed 
waters, she was bleaikly lonely; suppliant. Nothirig showed 
ahead but a return with her fatigue to sustain the silence and 
emptiness of a strange room. She was about to glance at the 
woman on her left when the deep bass voice asked her casually 
if she had had a good journey. Casual camaraderie, as if 
already they had been talking and were now hiding an estab¬ 
lished relationship under conventionalities. 

The moment, she had answered she heard the univetHty 
voice across the way remark, in the tone of one exchanging 
notes with a friend after a day’s absence, that it was a vile 
journey, but all right from Berne onwards, and looked up. 
There he was, almost opposite, Cambridge, and either history 
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or classics, the pleasant radiance of Lit. Hum. all about him, and 
turned her way bent a little, as if bowing, and as if waiting for 
her acknowledgment—with his smile, apology, inboduction 
and greeting beaming together from sea-blue eyes set only ever 
so little too closely together in a neatly taimed narrowly oval 
face—before regaining the upright. 

Her soft reply,'lost in other sounds, made a long moment 
during which,,undi8turbed by not hearing, he held 1^ attitude 
of listening that told her he was glad of her presence. 

The close-set eyes meant neither weakness nor deceit Sec¬ 
tarian eyes, emancipated. But his strength was borrowed. 
His mental strength was not original. An uninteresting mind; 
also he was a litde selfish, with the selfishness of the bachelor 
of thiiiy—but charming. 

The party was smaller than she had thought The odd way 
they were ail drawn up at One end of the table made them look 
numerous. Spread out in the English way they would have 
made a solemn dinner-party, with large cold gaps. 

Someone asked whether she had come right through, and 
in a moment they were all amiably wrangling over the pros and 
cons of breaking the journey. 

Staring from across the table was a man alone, big oblong 
foreigner dwarfing his neighbours, and piteous, not to tw looked 
at as the others could who fitted the scene; not so much sitting 
at table with the rest as set there filling a space. His eyes 
had turned towards a nasal voice suddenly prevailing; sombre 
brown, wistfully sulking below eyebrows lifted in a wide fore¬ 
head t^t stopped unexpectedly soon at a straight fence of hair. 
Oblong beard reaching the top of stiff brown coat. Russian, 
probably the Chopin player. 

‘Any one’s a fool who passes Parrus without stopping off at 
least a few hours.’ 

A small man at the end of the row, opaque blue eyes in a 
peaky face, little peaked beard, neasdose-fi^g dress clothes. 
Incongruous far-travelled guest of little Switzerland. 

He was next the window, with the bice man on his right. 
Then came the big Russian exactly opposite, and again naively 
staring atxoss, and beyond him a tall lady in a home-made silk 
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blouse united by a fichu to the beginmng of a dark skirt; coronet 
of soft, coiled white hair above a firmly padded ftce wi^ 
polisbed skin, pink-flushed, glimmering into the talk, that was 
now a debate about to-morrow's chances, into which sounded 
women’s voices from the teble behind, smoo^ and clear, but 
clipped, fteemasonish like the others. To the tight of the 
coronetted lady an iron-groy man, her hulband, gaunt and 
worn, with peevishly sufiering eyes set towards the door on the 
far side of the rcfom. Fastidious eyes, full of knowledge, turned 
away. He was the last in the row and beyond him the table 
stretched away to the end wall through whose door the servants 
came and went. His opponents were out of sight beyond the 
bass-voiced woman on the left, whose effect was so strangely 
large and small: a foce horse-like and delicate and, below her 
length of face increased by the pyramid of hair above her 
pointed fringe, a meeting of old lace and good jewellery. 

To her own right, the firm insensitive hand, that wore a signet 
ring and made pellets of its bread, belonged to just the man she 
had imagined, dark and liverish, but with ap unexpectedly 
flattened profile whose moustache, dropping to sharp points, 
gave it an expression faintly Chinese; a man domestic but 
accustomed to expand in unrestricted statement, impatiently 
in leash to the surrounding equality of exchange. Beyond 
him his wife, sitting rather eagerly forward, fair and plump, 
with features grown expressionless in their long service of 
holding back her thoughts, but, betraying their secret in a brow, 
creased fiuntly by straining upwards as if in perpetual incredu¬ 
lity of an ever-present spectacle, and become now the open page 
of the story the mouth and eyes were not allowed to 

At her side a further figure and beyond it the head of the 
table, unoccupied, leaving the party to be its own host. 

The atmosphere incommodii^ the husband, who at a second' 
glance seemed to call even pathddcally for articulate opposition, 
was that of a successful house-party, its tone set by the only 
two in sight who were through and through of the authentic 
brand: the deep-voiced woman and the nice man. The invalid 
md his wife belonged to that inner ctrcle. But they were a 
little shadowed by his malady. 

IV—*B 
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It was an atmosphere in which the American and the Russian 
were ill at ease, one an impatient watchfulness for simpler, 
more lively behaviour and the other a bored detachment, 
heavily anchored, not so much hy thoughts as by hard 
clear images left by things seen according to the current for¬ 
mula of whatever group of the European intelligentsia he 
belonged to. 

He was speaking softly through the general conversation to 
the nice man, vrith slight deprecating gestures bf eyebrows and 
shoulders, in his eyes a qualified gratitude. The nice man 
spoke carefully with head turned and bent, seeking his words. 
French, widt English intonation. All these people, however 
fluently, would t^ like that. All of them came from a world 
that counted mastery of a foreign tongue both wonderful and 
admirable—but ever so little ir^a dig. 


‘Won’t you jome in heah for a bit ?’ 

Drugged as she felt with weariness, she turned joyfully into 
a room opening in the background of the hall whence the deep 
hass voice had sounded as she passed. A tiny salon, ugly; 
maroon and huff in a thidc light. Plush sofa, plush cover on 
the round table in the centre, stiff buff-seated ‘drawing-room’ 
chairs; a piano. It was from this dismal little room the 
Chopin had sounded out into the twilight. 

There she was, alone, standing very thin and tall in a good, 
rather drearily elderly black dress beside a cheerless radiator, 
one elhow resting on its rim and a slender foot held towards it 
from beneath the hem of a slightly hitched skirt: an English¬ 
woman at a fireside. 

'My name’s Harcourt, M’zz Harcourt,’ she said at once. 

Boob were set star-wiseiin small gr^ed piles about the 
centre of the table, the uppermost carrying upon their covers 
scrolls and garlancb of untarnished ^t. 'The one she opened 
revealed short-lined poems set within yet more garlands, 
^paling; leaves and buds and birds lively and sweet about the 
jingling verse. Swiss joy in deep quiet valleys guarded by 
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sunlit mountains. Joy of people living in beauty all their lives; 
enclosed. Yet making rooms like this. 

But it held the woman at the radiator, knowing England and 
her sea, and whose smile looking up she met, watclung, indul¬ 
gent of her ddtour and, as too eagerly she moved forward, 
indulgent also of that. Here, if she would, was a friend, and, 
although middle-aged, a contemporary self-confessed by a note 
in her voice of impatience over waste of time ii> preliminaries. 

But Mrs Harraurt did not know how nimbly she could move, 
might think it strange when presently her voice must betray 
that she was already rejoicing—defying the note of warning 
that sounded far away within her—in a well-known presence, 
singing recklessly to it the song of new joy and life begun anew 
that all the way from England had been gathering withm her. 

The announcement of her own name made the woman again 
a stranger, so much was she a stranger to the life belonging to 
the name, and brought into sudden prominenqp the state of 
her gown, exposed now in its full len^h. She recounted the 
tragedy and saw Mrs Harcourt’s smile change (o real concern. 

Here they were, alone together, seeming to have leapt rather 
than passed through the early stages. 

Like love, but unobstruct^. A balance of side-by-side, 
not of opposition. More open than love, yet as hidden and 
wonderful; rising from the same depth. 

' Hold it in front of the waydiator. Vat ’ll take 'em out a bit. 
Such a poo'hy gown.’ She moved a little back from the row 
of pipes. 


Grmg close to the radiator, Miriam moved into a fathomless 
gentlenm. 

But it was also a demand, so powerful that it was drawing all 
her being to a point All that she had brought with her into 
the room would be absorbed and scattered, leaving her robbed 
of things not yet fully her own. • 

The warning voice within was cr^dng aloud now, urging her 
not only to escape before the treasures of arrival and of strange¬ 
ness were hwt ^ond Recovery, but to save also the past, dis- 
wpeated round the corner, yet not out of si^t but drawn 
closely together in the distance, a swiftly moving adventure. 
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lit from point to point by the light in which to-day she had 
bathed forgetful. 

Even a little talk, a little answering of questions, would falsify 
the past. Set in her own and in this woman's mind in a 
mould of verbal summarizings, it would hamper and stain the 
brightness of to-morrow. 

She found he^lf hardening, seeking generalizations that 
would cool and alienate, and was besieged by memories of 
women whom she had thus escaped. And of their swift 
revenge. But this woman was not of those who avenge 
them^ves. 

Hesitating before the sound of her own voice, or the other 
which would sound if this second’s silence were prolonged, she 
was seized by revolt: the determination at all costs to avoid 
hearing in advance, in idle words above the ceaseless intercourse 
of their spirits, about Oberland; even from one whose seeing 
might leave lyr own untouched. 

To opett the way for flight she remarked that it must be late. 

‘About nine. You 're dead beat, I can see. Ought to go 
to bed.’ 

‘Not for worlds,’ said Miriam involuntarily. 

Mrs Harcourt’s face, imihediately alight for speech, ex¬ 
pressed as she once more took possession of the r^tor and 
looked down at it as into a fire, willingness to stand ind^- 
nitely by. 

‘ Every one’s gone to bed. Bein’ out all day in vis air makes 
you sleepy at night.’ 

Remembering that of coune she would speak without gaps, 
Miriam glanced at the possibility of pulling herself tog^er 
for conversation. 

‘ I been pottering. My ski are at Zurbuchen’s bein’ repaired.’ 

‘ But what a peifect Swiss name. Like oak, like well-baked 
bread.’ • 

To get away now. Sufficient impression o{ the Alpenstock 
people perpetually strenuous, living for sport, and, iMeeming 
Its angularity, the rich Swiss bacl^und: Zurbuchen. But 
Mia Harcourt’s glance of suiprised delight—there was amuse¬ 
ment too, she didn’t think Swiss names worth considering— 
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meant that ahe waa entertained, anticipating further entertain¬ 
ment; to which ahe would not contribute. 

'No. I'm supposed to ait about and rest. Overwork.’ 

'You won’t. Lota of people come out like vat. You’ll 
soon find resting a baw out heah.’ 

'Should like a little sleep. I 've had none for two nights.’ 

'Stop in bed to-morrow. Have your meals up.’ 

'M’m_ 

For a moment Mrs Harcourt waited, silent, not making the 
movement of departure that would presently bring down the 
shadow of returning loneliness her words had drawn so near; 
keeping her leaning pose, her air of being indefinitely available. 

The deep bell of her voice dropped from its soft sing^le note 
to a murmur rising and falling, a low narrative tone, hunying. 

Through the sound, still coming and going in her mind, of 
the name Mrs Harcourt had so casually spoken, bringing with it 
the sunlit mountains and the outer air waiting jn to-morrow, 
Miriam heard that the people at the Alpenstock were all right 
—with the exception of the two sitting at dinner on Mrs Har- 
court’s left, 'outsiders’ of a kind now appearing in Oberland 
for Ae fiist time. Saddened by their exclusion, embarrassed 
by unconscious flattery, Miriam impulsively asked their name 
and glowed with a sudden vision of Mrs Corrie, of how she 
would have embtaced this opportunity for wicked mondaine 
wit. Mrs Harcourt, for a moment obnliently reflecting, said 
she had foigotten it but that it was somefing raver fwightful. 
Every one rise, introduced by name, received a few words 
of commendation—excepting the Russian and the American. 
The Russian would be just a foreigner, an unfortunate, but the 
American surely must be an outsider? Insincerely, as if in 
agreement with this division of humanity by exclusion, she 
put in a question, and while Mrs Harcourt pulled up her dis¬ 
course to say, as if sufficiently, that he was staying only a couple 
of days and passed on to aununon other hot^ to the tribunal, 
she was glad that the Russian had been left untouched. Harry 
Vereker, fine, a first-clasa sportsman and altogether nice chap, 
was alrrady lessened, domesticated, general property in his 
niceness; but ffie Russian remained, wistfully alone: attractive. 
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. . hidjus big hotel only just built; all glass and glare. 
It ’ll be the ruin of Oberland. No one ’ll come here next year.’ 

Though still immersed in her theme Mrs Harcourt was 
aware, when next she glanced to punctuate a statement, if not 
exactly that instead of the object she offered it was herself and 
her glance that was being seen—the curious steeliness of its 
indignation—at least of divided attention, a sudden breach in 
their collaboration; and immediately she came to the surface, 
passing without pause to her full bell note, with an inquiry. 
Hoping to please. But why hoping to please ? 

This abrupt stowing away of her chosen material might be a 
simple following of the rules of her world; it suggested also the 
humouring of a patient by a watchful nurse, and since she had 
the advantage of not being in the depths of &tigue this perhaps 
was its explanation; but much more clearly it spoke her years 
of marriage, of dealing with masculine selfishness. And she 
was so swift, so repentant of her long, enjoyable excursion, 
that it was clear she had suffered masculine selfishness gladly. 
Neither understanding nor condemning. It had not damag^ 
her love and she had suffered bitterly when it was removed. 

Suffering was pleading now in her eyes off their guard in this 
to-and-fro of remarks that was a little shocking; the rever¬ 
beration of a disaster. 

Now that it was clear that her charming behaviour from the 
first might be explained by the attraction there was for her in 
a mannish mentd hardness, that she sought in its callousness 
both something it could never give, as well as entertainment, 
and rest from perpetual feeling, she ceased to be interesting. 
She herself made it so clear that she had nothing to give. 
Offering her best help, what in the way of her world would be 
most useful to one newly mrived, she was yet suppliant; and 
afriud of failure, haunted by the fear of a failure she did not 
understand and that was perhaps uniform in her experience. 

Miriam found her own voice 'growing heavy with the 
embarrassment of her discoveries and her longing to break 
this so eagerly woven entanglement Trying again for cooling 
generalities, ^e had the sense of pouring woi^s into a void. 
The gentle presence hovered there, playra its part, followed. 
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answered, but without sharing the effort to swim into the 
refreshing tide of impersonality; without seeing the independent 
li^t on the scraps of reality she was being offered. No wonder 
perhaps; they were a little breathless. She was scenting apology 
and retreat. And did not know that it was retreat not at aU 
from herself, but from her terrible alacrity and transparence; 
the way the whole of her was at once visible.' All her Noughts, 
her way of thinking in words, in set phrases gathered from too 
enclos^ an experience. Endosed. To be with her was en- 
dosure. The earlier feeling of being encompassed that was 
so welcome because it was so womanly, so exactly what a man 
needs in its character of kindly confessor and giver of absolu¬ 
tion in advance, had lost value before the discovery of this 
absence of vistas, this frightful sense of being shut ih mth 
assumptions about life that admit of no question and no 
modification. 

Again the dead husband intruded; his years of life at this 
woman’s side, his first adoration of her, and then his weariness, 
fury of weariness whose beginnings she felt herself already 
tasting, so that for sheer pity she was kept in her place, effusive, 
unable to go. 

But at the moment of parting Mrs Harcourt became again 
that one who had waited, impatient of wasting time in for¬ 
malities. Her smile glanced out from the past, revealing the 
light upon her earlier days. It was a greeting for to-morrow 
rather than a good night. 

Going up to the litde bedroom that was now merely a refuge 
off-stage, she found it brightly lit in readiness for her coming, 
summery bright all over, the light curtains drawn and joining 
with the unvarnished wood to make an enclosure that seemed 
to emulate the brightness of the Swiss daylight. The extrava¬ 
gant illumination, the absence of glooms and shadows, recalled 
the outdoor scene and something of this afternoon's bliss of 
arrival and the ^y that had followed it, when music sounded 
up through the house, of home-coming from long exile. Swit¬ 
zerland waited outside-enriched by her successful d^but— 
frith its promise that could not foil Meanwdiile there was 
the unfamiliar enchantment of moving comfortably in a warm 
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bedroom, not having the wealth one brought upstairs instantly 
dispersed by the attack of cold and gloom, llie temperature 
was lower than before, pleasant, no longer oppressive; and 
more hrapitable than a ^ whose glow was saddened by ^e 
certainty that in the morning it would be an ashy desolation. 

The moment the basket chair received her the downstairs 
world was about‘her again; circling, clamorous with the in¬ 
cidents of her, passage from lonely exposure to the shelter of 
Mrs Harcourt’s so swiftly offered wing, from'beneath which, 
with its owner assured of the hardness of what it sheltered, she 
could move freely forth in any direction. 

The two Le Mesras—that was her pronunciation of Le 
Mesurier? Three Chators. Mrs Sneyde and Maud Some¬ 
thing dt the little table behind . . . Hollebone. Maud Holle- 
bone. The American, leaving. Interest hesitated between 
Harry Vereker, already a little diminished, and the Russian: 
the reincarnated, attractive, ultimately unsatisfactory Tansley 
Street foreigner? 

Someone was tapping at the door. She opened it upon Mrs 
Harcourt offering a small tray, transformed to motherlinesa 
by a voluminous dressing-gown. 

When she had gone she vanished utterly. There she vras, 
actually in the next room, yet utterly for^ttable. And yet she 
threw across the days ahead a strange deep light. 

The steaming chocolate and me li^ English biscuits 
disappeared too quickly, leaving hunger. 

The french window was made fast by a right-angle hand- 
piece, very stiff, that gave suddenly with a dt^dfiilly audible 
clang. The door cr^ed open. Racing the advancing air 
she was beneath the downy billow before it reached her. It 
took her fevered face with its battalions of needles, stole up her 
nostrils to her brain, bote her down into the uttermost depths 
of sleep. 
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From which she awoke in light that seemed for a moment to 
be beyond the coniines of earth. It was as if all her life she 
had travelled towards this radiance, and was4iow within it, 
clear of the pdt, at an ultimate destination. 

How long had it been there, quizzically patient, waiting for 
her to be aware of it? 

It was sound, that had wakened her and ceased now that 
she was looking and listening; become the inaudible edge of a 
sound infinitely far away. Brilliant light, urgently describing 
the outdoor scene. But she was unwilling to stir and break 
the radiant stillness. 

Close at hand a bell buzzed sharply. Another, and then a 
third far away down the corridor. People ringing their day 
into existence, free to ring their day into existence when th^ 
pleased. She was one of them; and for to-day she would wait 
awhile, give die bell-ringers time to be up and gone down to 
breakfast while she kept intact, within this miracle of light, the 
days ahead that with the sounding of her own bell would be 
already in process of spending. 

But perhaps there was a time-limit for breakfasts? 

Screwing round to locate the bell with the minimum of 
movement, she paused in sheer surprise of well-being. Of Ae 
shattering journey Aere was not a trace. Nor of Ae morning 
weariness following social excitements. 

Sitting up to search more effectually, she saw the source of 
her wak^g, bright gold upon the mountain tops: a smiling 
challenge, as if, having put on Aeir morning gold, Ae moun¬ 
tains watAed its effect upon A* onlookers. 


She was glad to be alone on the scene of last night’s 
Anner-party; to be m Ae company of Ae oAer brakfasters 
49 
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represented only by depleted butter-dishes and gaps in the 
piles of rolls, and free from the risk of hearing the opening day 
fretted by voices set going like incantations to exorcize the 
present as if it had no value, as if the speakers were not living 
in it but only in yesterday or to-morrow. 

And when there came a warning swift clumping of hob¬ 
nailed boots across the hall, across the room, she demanded 
Vereker, oddly« certain that even at this late hour still somehow 
it'would contrive to be he. 

And there he was, lightly clumping round the table-end to 
his place, into whidi he slipped smiling his gr^ng, boyishly. 
Not at all in the self-conscious Englishman’s manner of getting 
himself seated when others are already in their places: bent, 
just belore sitting down, forward from the waist and, in that 
posfr—hitching his trousers the while—distributing his greet¬ 
ings, and so letting himself down into his chair either with 
immediate speech or a simulated air of preoccupation. Vereker 
flopped and beamed at the same moment, unfeignedly pleased 
to arrive. Knidterbockers; but that was not the whole 
difference. He was always unfdgnedly pleased to arrive? 

He began at once collecting food and spoke with g^tle 
suddenness into a butter-dish: 

‘I hope you had a good night?’ 

His tdk made a little symphony with his movements which 
also were conversational, and he looked across each time he 
spoke, but only on the last word; a swift blue beam. In the 
morning light he seemed younger—perhaps a champion ski-er 
at die end of his day is as tired as a hard-worked navvy ?—and 
a certain air of happy gravity and the very fair curly hdr shining 
round its edges from recent splashing, gave him, in his very 
white, very woolly sweater, something of the look of a newly 
bathed ba^ in its mating jacket—in spite of the stem presence, 
above the rolled top of 1^ sweater, of an inch of stiff linen 
collar highly glazed. 

He was of a type and of a class, and also, in a way not quite 
dor, a temper^, thoroughly live human being; aomedting 
more in him than fine sportsman and nice fellow, pving him 
weight Presently she found its marb: a pleat between the 
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brows and, far away within his eyes even when they smiled, a 
sadness; that sounded too in his cheerful voice, a puzzled, 
perpetual compassion. 

For the world? For himself? 

But these back premises were touched with sunlight. Some 
sense of things he had within him that made him utteriy kind. 

'Isn’t it extraordinary,’ she said, hoping to hide the fact 
that she had missed his last remark, ’the way these people leave 
the lights switched on all the time, everywhere ? ’ 

’Cheap electricity,’ he said as if in parenthesis, and as if 
apologetically reminding her of what she already knew— 
’ Water power. They pay a rate and use as much as they like.’ 

In all his answers there was this manner of apologizing for 
giving information. And his talk, even the perfect litfle story 
of the local barber and the newspapers, which he told at top 
pace as if grudging the moment it wasted, was like a shorthand 
annotation to essential unspoken things, shared interests and 
opinions taken for granted. Talking with him, she no longer 
felt as she had done last night either that she was at a private 
view of an exclusive exhibition, or gathering fresh light on 
social problems. There was in him something unbounded, 
that enhanced the light reflected into the room from the sunlit 
snow. His affectionate allusion to his Cambridge brought to 
her mind complete in all its parts—together with gratitude for 
the peace he gave in which ^ngs could expand unhindered— 
her own so sparse possession: her week-ends there with the 
cousins, their blinkered, comfort-loving academic friends, the 
strange sense of at once creeping back into s^rity and realizing 
how far she had come away nom it; their kindnesses, their 
secret hope of settling her for life in their enclosed world, and 
their vain efforts to mould her to its ways; and then the end, 
the growing engrossments in London breaking the link that 
held her to them and to the past they embodied—and Cm- 
bridge left, lit by their sweet hospitali^, by the light streammg 
on Sunday afternoons through King’s Chapel windowa;_the 
Badu in sunlight, and a memory of the halting little chime. 

When she told him of Ae things that Cambridge had left 
with her, she paused just in time to escape adding to them the 
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gait of the undergraduates: the slovenly stride whose each 
foot&ll sent the chin forward with a henlike jerk. 

He agreed at once with her choice, but hesitated over the 
little chime. 

'It might have been a new church. I never saw it But 
if you h^ once heard it you couldn't forget it’ 

It was absurd to be holding to her solitary chime in face of 
his four years'>residence. But it seemed now desperately im¬ 
portant to state exactly the quality she had fell and never put 
into words. She sat listening—aware of him waiting in a 
sympathetic stillness—to each note as it sounded out into the 
^ above the town, making it no longer Cambridge but a 
dr^ dty, subduing the graceless modem bricks and mortar 
to harmony with the ancient beauty of the colleges—until the 
whole was a loveliness beneath the evening sky—and presmtly 
found herself speaking with reckless enthusiasm. 

‘Don't you remember the four little gentle tuneless phrases, 
of six and seven notes alternately, one for each quarter, and at 
the hour sounding one after the other with a little pause be¬ 
tween each, seeming to ask you to look at what it saw, at the 
various life of the town made suddenly wonderful and strange; 
and the last phrase, beginning with a small high note that 
tapped the sky, and wandering down to the level and stopping 
without emphasis, leaving everything at peace and very 
beautiful ?’ 

‘I think I can’t have heard it,’ he said wistfully, and sat 
contemplative in a little pause during which it occurr^ to her, 
becoming aware of the two of them talking on and on into the 
morning, that it tested with her to wind up the sitting; that he 
might perhaps, if not quite immediately, yet in intention be 
waiting for her to rise and spate him the apparent discourtesy 
of pleading an engagement. Even foiling the engagement, 
they could not sit here for ever, and the convention of hfo world 
demanded that she should be the first to go. i 

She had just time to note, coming from for away within her¬ 
self, a defiance that would sooner idlictvpon him the discom¬ 
fort of breaking the rule than upon hers^ the annoyance of 
moving at its bidding, when he looked across and said with the 
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bowing atti^de he had held laat night as he spoke and waited 
for her to become aware of him: ‘May I put you up for the 
ski-club?’ 

It was, of course, his business to cultivate new people, and, 
if they seemed suitable, to collect them . . . 

She smiled acknowledgment and insincerely pleaded the 
shortness of her stay. All she could do, short of blurting out 
her poverty wWch he seemed not to have perceived. 

But a fortnight was, he declared, the ideal time: time to 
learn and to get on well enough to want to come out again next 
year; and hurried on to promise a fellow sufferer, a friend 
coming up, for only a few days, from the south, who would be 
set immediately to work and on whose account he wm com¬ 
mitted to-day to trek down to the station. 

‘We were,’ he said, for the first time looking across almost 
before he spoke, and with the manner now of making a direct 
important communication, ‘at Cambridge together.’ 

A valued friend, being introduced, recommended, put before 
himitflf Warmth crept into his voice, and lively emphasis 
—compressed into a small note of distress. I hat note was hts 
social utmost, for gravity and for joy; idling Selina Hotod 
—when she was deeply moved: a wailing tone, deprecating, 
but in his tone was more wistfulness, a suggMtion too of 
anxiety. It had begun when he spoke of Pater’s Remussanee 
Studies, but had then merely sounded into the golden light, 
intensifying it. Now it seemed to flout the light, flout every¬ 
thing but his desire to express the absent friend. 

‘That was some years ago. Since then he has been a very 

busy man, saying to this one go and he goeth . . . Hesmikd 

across as if Iwr to share die strangeness of his fnend s 
metamorphosis. 

‘You’ve not seen him since?’ 

‘ Not since he bought his land.* 

‘ He’s a landowner,’ she said, and fell into sadness. 

‘ He is indeed, on quite a big scale, and a very hardworking 

one.’ • , j I ■ 

‘A former,’ murmured Miriam, ‘that s not so bad. 

‘ It's verv arduous. He is always at his post. Never takes 
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a holiday. For three winters I Ve tried to get him up here 
for a week.’ 

'Absolute property in land,’ she said to the sunlit snow, 
‘is a crime.’ 

Before her, side by side with a vision of Rent as a clutching 
monster astride upon civilization, was a picture of herself, 
suddenly hitting out at these pleasant people, all, no doubt, 
landowners. It was only because the friend,had been pre¬ 
sented to her in the distance and with, as it were, all his land 
on his back, that this one article of the Lycurgan faith of which 
she had no doubt, had at all reared itself in her mind. And as 
it came, dictating her words while she stood by counting the 
probal^le cost and wondering too over the great gulf between 
one’s most cherished opinions about life and one’s sense of life 
as it presents itself piecemeal embodied in people, she heard 
with relief his unchanged voice; 

‘Oh, please tell me why.’ 

And turned to see him flushed, smiling, pardoning her lapse, 
apologizing for pardoning it, and altogefoer interested. 

‘It’s a whole immense subject and I’m not a specialist. 
But the theory of Rent has been worked out by those who are, 
by people sincerely trying to discover where it is that tem¬ 
porarily useful parts of the machinery of civilization have got 
out of gear and become harmful. No one ought to have to 
pay for the right to sit down on the earth. No one ought to 
be so helplessly expropriated that another can buy him and use 
him up as he would never dream of using up more costly 
material—horses for instance.’ 

‘You are a socialist?’ 

Into her answer came the sound of a diild’s voice in plaintive 
recitative, approaching from the hall. 

‘Daphne in trouble,’ he said, ‘you ’ll tell me mote, I hope'— 
and turned his pleading smfld to meet people coming in at the 
door. Yhey clumped to the smalT table nestrer the further 
window and she caught a sideways glimpse before they sat 
down: a slender woman with red-gold Hair carrying a bunchy 
little girl whose long legs dangH against 1^ Mrs 
Sneyde, the grass-wi^w, and, inaking for the far side of the 
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table a big bUoyant girlish young vroman—uninteresting—the 
aiater-in-lm, Maud Hollebone. • 

The child’s ‘so bitter, Utter cold,’ sounded clear through the 
morning greetings in which she took no part Her voice was 
strange, low and clear, and full of a meditative sincerity. Amidst 
the interchange of talk between Vereker and the two women 
it prevailed again: a plaintive monologue addressed to the 
univene. . 

The grating bf a chair and there she was, confronting the 
talking Vereker, who was on his feet and just about to go. She 
stood gazing up, with her hands behind her back. A rounded 
foce and head, cleanly revealed by the way the fine silky brown 
hair was strained back across the skull; bunchy serge dress and 
stiff white pinafore. Pausing, Vereker looked down at'her. 

'You goiim out, Vereker?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘Your friend coming? Not telegraphed or anything?’ 

‘He‘s coming all right. Daphne. He ’ll be here to-night 
You ’ll see him in the morning.’ 

‘•You ’ll be writing your letters till you start ? ’ 

‘I may.’ 

‘Then I ’ll come and sit in your room till my beecely walk.’ 

She rapped out her statements—immediately upon his 
replies, makin g him sound gende and alow—from the childish, 
rounds face that was serenely thinking, full of quick, calm 
thought Regardless talk was going forward at the other table 
to which, her business setded, she briskly returned. 


The litde wooden hall was like a summer-house that was also 
a sports pavilion. Against the wail that backed the dining¬ 
room ato^ bamboo chaira uncertain, as if, belonging elrew^ 
and having been told not lo block the gangway by moving into 
the open, they did not know what they were for. The table 
to which they belonged stood boldly in the centre and held an 
ash-tray. Between it and dm front door, from above which 
the antlered hnd of a chamois gazed down upon the small 
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scene, the way was clear, but the rest of the floor space was 
invaded on ail sides by toboggans propped against the wall 
or standing clear with boots lying upon them, slender boots 
gleaming with polish and fitted with skates that appeared to 
be nothing but a single brilliant blade. Against one wall was 
a pair of things like oars. Ski ? But thought of as attached 
to a human foot they seemed impossibly long. 

From a hidden region, away beyond the angle of the stair¬ 
case, came servants’ voices, staccato, and abnipt sounds; the 
sounds of their morning campaign, giving an air of callous 
oblivion to the waiting implements of sport, and quenching, 
with the way they had of seeming to urge the residents for& 
upon their proper business outdMrs, the hesitant invitation 
of the’ chairs. 

Beyond the dining-room and this little hall, whose stillness 
murmured incessantly of activities, there was no refuge but the 
dejected little salon. 

Filled with morning light it seemed larger, a little important 
and quite self-suflicient, giving out its secret strangeness of a 
Swiss room, old; pre-existing English visitors, proof, with its 
way of being, set long ago and unaltered, against their travelled 
hilwty. The little parlour piano, precious in chosen wood 
highly polished, with faded yellow keys and fadid silk behind 
its trellis, was full of old music, seemed to brood over the 
carollings of an ancient simplicity unknown to the modem 
piano whose brilliant black-and-wmte makes it sound in a room 
all the time, a ringing accompaniment to the life of to-day. 

But into this averted solitude there came to her again the 
sense of time pouring from an inexhaustible source: gentle, 
marvellous, unutterably kmd. It came in through the window 
whose screened light, filling the small room and halting medi¬ 
tatively there, seemed to wait for song. 

Drawing back the flimsy curtain from the window, she found 
it a door giving on a covoed balcony through svhose panes she 
saw wan sunless snowfields and, be^d thm, slopes, patched 
with black pine woods and rising in the distance to a hi^ ridge, 
a smooth bulging thickness of snow against deep blue sky. 
The dense pine woods thinned as they climbed into small 
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straggling groups, mth here and there a single file of trees, 
snudl and sharp-pointed, marching towards the top of the 
ridge. 

Beautiful this sharp etching far-off of keen black pines upon 
the sunless snow, and strange the clear deep blue of the sky. 
But mournful; remote and self-sufficient. Switzerland, averted 
and a little discouraging. 

The balcony extended right and left, and a glknpse away to 
the left of mats hanging out into the open, and a maid pouncing 
forth upon them with a beater, sent her to the right, where the 
distance was obscured by a building standing at right angles to 
the house, a battered bam-like place, unbalconied, but pierced 
symmetrically by little windows; chalet, warm rich brown, 
(brkfned above by its sheltering, steeply jutting rodf. . . 
beautiful. Its kindliness extended all about it, lending a 
warmth even to the far-off desolate slopes. 

A door at her side revealed the dining-room lengthwise and 
deserted, and then she was round the angle of the house and 
free of its secret: its face towards tiie valley that was now a vast 
splendour of sunlight. 

Every day, through these windows that framed the view in 
strips, this Ught would be visible in all its changings. Standing 
at the one that glazed the great mountain whose gold had 
wakened her, she discovered that the balcony was a veranda, 
had in front of it a railed-in space set with chairs and tables. 
In a moment she was out in the open light, upon a shelf, within 
the landscape that seemed now to be the whole delight of 
Switzerland outspread before her eyes. 

Far away below, cleft along its centre by the irregular 
black line of its frozen river, was the wide wMte floor of the 
valley, measuring the mountains that rose upon its hither 
side. 

Those high, h^ summits, beetling variously up into the top 
of the sky, wheae patches* of tawny rock btob through their 
smooth whiteness against its darkest blue, knew nothing of the 
world below where their bases went downward in a great 
whiteness of broadening irregular slopes that presently bore 
pines in single file upwards advancii^ from the dense dumps 
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upon the lower ridgee, and met in an extended maaa along the 
edge of the valley floor. 

Here and there, clear of the pine woods, and looking peri¬ 
lously high and desolate, a single chalet made a triangular warm 
brown blot upon the dazzling snow. 

In this crystal stillness the smallest sound went easily up to 
the high peaks; to the high pure blue. 

Turning to bless the well-placed little hotel, she met a 
frontage of blank windows, each with its shafpiy jutting bal¬ 
cony, jaws, dropped beneath the blind stare of Ae windows set 
for ever upon a single scene. Hotel; queer uncherished thing. 
No one to share its life and make it live. 

On a near table was a folded newspaper, thin, heavily printed, 
continental. Switzerland radiant fdl about her and the ^wiss 
world within her hands—a reprieve from further seeing and a 
tour, into the daily life of thu country whose living went on 
within a setting that made even advertisements look lyrical. 

The simple text was enthralling. For years she had not so 
delighted in any reading. In the mere &ct of the written word, 
in &e building of the sentences, the movement of phrases 
linking part with part. It was dl quite undistinguished, a 
little crude and ha^; demanding, seeming to assume a sunny 
hardness in mankind. And there was something missing 
whose absence was a relief, like the absence of heaviness in 
the air. Everything she had read stood clear in her mind that 
yet, insufiiciently occupied with the narrative and its strange 
emanations, caught up single words and phrases and went off 
independently touring, climbing to fresh arrangements and 
interpretations of fandiar thought. 

And this miracle of renewal was the work of a single 
night. 

The need for expression grew burdensome in the presence 
of the empty sun-blistered tables. Perhaps these lively darities 
would survive a return journey through the h«el ? 

Voices sounded up from below, from the invisible roadway. 
English laughter, of people actively diverting themselves in the 
winter landscape. Far away within each one was the uncom¬ 
municating Ei^^ spirit, heedless, but not always unaware. 
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filling its day with habitual, lively-seeming activities. The 
laughter sounded insincere; as if defying a gloom it refused 
to face. 

They passed out of hearing and the vast stillness, restored, 
made her look forth: at a scene grown iiuniliar, driving her off 
to fresh seeking while it went its way towar(k the day when 
she would see it for the last time, giving her even now, as 
she surveyed its irrevocably known beauty, a foretaste of the 
nostalgia that ifiust tend her when once more she was down 
upon the plains. 

But that time was infinitely far away beyond the days during 
which she was to live perpetually with this scene that clamoured 
now to be communicated in its first freshness. 


The writing at top speed of half a dozen letters left arrival 
and beginning in the past, the great doorway of the enchant¬ 
ments she had tried to describe safely closed behind her, and 
herself going-forward within them. With letters to post she 
must now go forth, secretly, as it were behind her own back, 
into Oberland; into the scene that had seemed full experience 
and was but its overture. 

The letters were disappointing. Only in one of them had 
she escaped expressing yesterday's excited achievements and 
set down instead the living joy of to-day. And this for foe 
one to whom such joy was incredible. But all were warm with 
affection newly felt The long distance not only made people 
very dear—in a surprising way it rearranged them. Fore¬ 
most amongst the men was Densley of the warm heart and 
wooden head, wildly hailed. His letter, the te and shortest, 
wrote itself in one sentence, descriptive, laughing, affectionate. 
How it vrould surprise him. ... 

Ufe, she told herself as she crossed the hall trying to drora 
foe kitchen sounds by recalling what had flashed across her 
mind as she wrote to Densley, is eternal because joy is. ‘ Future 
life’ is a contradictiors in terms. The deadly trap^ of foe ad¬ 
jective. Pourquoi^f Even science insists on indestructi¬ 
bility—^yet marks for destrudtion foe very thing that enables 
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it to recognize indestructibility. But it had come neater and 
clearer than that. 

Fawn-coloured woolly puppies, romping in the thick snow 
at the side of the steps as though it were grass, huge, as big as 
lion cubs, with large snub faces, and dense short bushy coats 
trying to curl, evenly all over their tubby tumbling bodies . . . 
St Bernards, at home in their snow. They flung themselves 
at her hands, mumbling her gloves, rolling over with the 
smallest shove, weak and big and beautiful, and with absurd 
miniature barkings. 


The Alpenstock was at the higher end of the village and 
from its steps she could see down the narrow street to where 
the little church and its white-cloaked sugar-loaf spire obscured 
the view, and away to the right, set clear of the village and each 
on the crMt of a gentle slope, the hotels, four, five, big buildinp, 
not unbeautiful with their peaked roofr and balconies and the 
brilliance of green shutters on their white faces. And even 
the largest, Mrs Harcourt’s ‘hidjus big place’ recognizable by 
its difference, a huge square plaster box, patterned with rows 
and rows of uniform windows, above whose flat roof a high 
pole flaunted a flag limp in the motionless air, looked small and 
harmless, a doll’s house dumped casually, lost in the waste 
of snow. 

If thcK hotels were full, there were in the village more visitors 
than natives. But where were they? The vast landscape was 
empty. From its thickly mantled fields came the smell of 
snow. 

Going down the street, she was lost in a maze of fugitive 
scents within one pervadhig, and that seemed to compose the 
v^ air; the sweet deep sm^ of burning pine wood. Moving 
wi^ it, as the crowd^ little shop windows went by on either 
hand, were the smells of dried ap^es and stiww and a curious 
blending of ^nt odours that revved themselves—when pre¬ 
sently summoning an excuse for the eixitement of shop ping, 
at the cost of but a few of the multitude of small coins repre¬ 
senting an English sovereign, she gained the inside of the third 
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general store between the hotel and the church—as the familiar 
smell of mixed groceries; with a difference: clean smells, baked 
dry. No prev^ing odour of moist bacon and mouldering 
cheese; of spilt paraffin and musty sacking, and things left 
undisturbed in comers. No dinginess. And though shelves 
and counter were crowded, every single thing gleamed and 
displayed itsdf with an air. 

But there were no Swiss biscuits. Only a double row of the 
familiar square'tins from Reading, triumphantly displayed by 
the gaunt sallow-faced woman, whose ringing voice was as 
disconcertingly at variant with her appearance as was her 
charmed manner with the eager cunning that sat in her eyes. 
She asked for soap and the woman set wide die door of an 
upright glass case in which were invitingly set fortH little 
pacto bearing names that in England were household 
words. 

She glanced back at the biscuits. Petit Beurre were after 
all foreign and brought with them, always, the sight of Dinant 
and its rock coming into view, ending the squabble about the 
pronunciation of grenmUe, as the Meuse steamer rounded the 
last bend. But catching sight, above the biscuits, of a box of 
English night-lights, she chose a piece of soap at random and 
fought, while she responded to the voluble chantings accom¬ 
panying the packing of her parcel, with the nightmare vision of 
bedrooms never bathed in darkness, of people never getting 
away into the night, people insisting, even in rooms where 
brilliance can be switched on at will, on the perpetual presence 
of the teasing little glimmer; people who travel in groups and 
bring with them so much of t^r home surroundings that they 
destroy daily, piecemeal, the sense of being abroad. 

Regaining me street in possession of a replica of the tablet 
she unpacked last night, she found that die bu^ midst of 
the village lay just ahead ubere the way widened to encircle 
the h'tde churai Many shops, some of them new-built, with 
roomy windows, and the lifeless impersonal appearance of 
sucetkful provincial stores. There were more people here, 
more women in those heavy black dresses and head-shawls, 
more bloused and bearded men, crossing the snowy road with 
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iwift slouching stride. A post office, offiering universal 
hospitality. 

Post office: offering universal hospitality more vitally than 
the little church. A beggar could perhaps find help in a ^urch 
more easily than in a post office. Yet the mere atmosphere of 
a post office offered somediing a church could never give. Even 
to enter it and come away without transactions was to have 
been in the midst of life. And to handle stamps, and especially 
foreign stamps, was to be aware of just those very distances 
the post had abolished. 

As if from the bright intense sunlight all about her, a ray of 
thought had Men upon the mystery of her passion for soap, 
maku^ it so clear in her mind that the little ray, and the lit 
images waiting for words, could be put aside in &vour of a 
strange dingy building breaking the line of shops. Looking like 
a waMouse, it had a small battered door, high up, approached 
by a flight of steps leadii^ from either side whose meeting 
made a Ettle platform before the door. Rough sleds were 
drawn up round about the entrance, miMig it centi^ in the 
little open space about the church, the perpetual head-tossings 
of the hones filling the bright air with showere of tinkles. It 
could hardly be a ^6; yet two men had just dattered down the 
steps flushed and garrulous. Strange daric-looking hostelry, 
within which shone the midday sun of these rough men living 
in &r-away chalets among the snow. 

It was not only the appeal of vaiying shape and colour, or 
even of the many perfumes each with its power of evoking 
images; the heavy voluptuous scents suiting brunette 
venturesses, Turkish cigarettes, and luxurious idleness; the 
elusive and delicate, that could bring sprag-time into a winter 
bedroom darirened by snow-clouds. ^ secret of its power 
was in the way it pervaded one’s best realizations of everyday 
life. No wonder Beethoven worked at his themes washing 
uid re-washing his hands. And ewm in merely wariiing with 
an empty mind there is a charm -, though it is an empty charm, 
the illusion of beginning, as soon as you have finished, over 
again as a different person. But all great days had soap, 
impressing its qualities upon you, during your most intense 

I I 
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moments of anticipation, as a prelude. And the realization 
of a good day past, coming with the early morning hour, is 
accompanied by soap. Soap is with you when you are in that 
state of feeling life at first lumd that makes even the best things 
that can happen important not so much in themselves as in the 
way they mke you conscious of life, and of youtaelf living. 
Every day, even those that are called ordinary days, with its 
mirade of return from sleep, is heralded by soap^ summoning 
its retinue of cohipanion days. 

To buy a new cake of soap is to buy a fresh stretch of da^. 
Its little weight, treasure, minutely heavy in the hand, is life, 
past, present, and future, compactly welded. 

The priced goods in the shop-windows were discouraeingly 
high. One window behind whose thick plate glass were set 
forth just a few things very tastefully arranged, showed no 
prices at all and had the ominous note of a West End shop. 
Next door was a windowful that might have been transplanted 
from Holbom, so much steel was there, such an array of rectan¬ 
gular labels and announcements. Skates and skates and skates. 
Then a chemist’s and an inspiration, though the window showed 
nothing but a perforated screen and the usual coloured bottles 
bulging on a shelf above. 

'Ilie counter was stacked with wares from Wigmore Street. 
Even the tooth-brushes were those of the new shape devised in 
Cavendish Square. The chemist was a bald preoccupied man 
speaking English abruptly. She came away with a jar of 
Smith’s cream, her shopping done and the face of the clock 
sticking out above the watchmaker’s telling her it was nearly 
noon. The little dodc on the church said a quarter past 
eleven and glancing back at the watchmaker’s, now in the rear, 
she saw the reverse dial of the outstanding clock marking half 
past eleven. Atul Switzerland was the Iwd of watchmakers. 

. . . Her own watch said one o’clock, English time. Then it 
was noon. But this far world was not thrK minutes’ distance 
from the Alpenstock. There was still half an hour. 

The post office was«sumptuous hall. Little tables stood 
about invitingly, set with pens and inL No railed counter; a 
wooden partition extendi^ to die ceiling; a row of arched 
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pigeon-holes, all closed. Like a railway booking-office on 
Sunday, between trains—blankly indifferent to the announce¬ 
ment of the presence of a customer made by the clumping of 
her boots upon the wooden floor. And when presently- 
having gone the round of the posters, brilliant against the white¬ 
washed walls, all so much brighter and so much less bright 
than reality, ^ resounding with a single deep charm, bringing 
assurance of •possessing, in one journey and one lo^ty, the 
being of the whole—she tapped at a little shlitter, it flew up 
impatiently, revealing an affronted young man in a blue cotton 
overall, glaring reproadifully through spectacles. The stamps 
handed over, the little door shot bade into place with a bang, as 
if cursing an intruder. 

The open spaces called for a first view before the sense of its 
being no longer morning should have robbed them of intensity. 
But where, the street joined the roadway there was a little shop, 
full sunlight falling on its window, whose contents were a 
clustered delight and each separate thing more charming than 
its neighbour. 

Two women approaching along the road preceded by 
English voices distracted her, for a moment, with the strange¬ 
ness of their headdress—a sort of cowl. In a moment they 
passed with dangling clinking skates, and her intention of 
getting a good view from behind was diverted back to the shop 
window, by ‘tourist-trap’ interpolated in a tone meant to be 
inaudible, in the dissertation of the one holding forth in a 
voice not unlike Mrs Harcourt’s, about a hotel 'packed like a 
bee-hive and swarming with influenza.’ 

It was true. The shop was full of Swiss brummagem. She 
fiutened on it the more eagerly. Little expensive cheap things 
whose charm was beyond price. Small clumsy earthenware, 
appealingly dumpy, flower-patterned upon a warm creamy 
background; paintd wooden spoons. Little brooches and 
trinli^ innumerable. Cow-bells* Some small thing for 
everybody and a problem solved at the cost of a few ma^. 

Turning away, she caught sight of ap old woman amazingly 
wrapped up, peering at ha ffom inside a little booth set down 
in the snow on the other side of the way. A shelf laden with 
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small things in carved wood protruded in front. She crossed 
to look at them. Silently, with slow fumbling movements, the 
old woman displayed her wares. Bears. Bears on aki, on 
toboggans, beats in every kind of unbearlike a^tude. In¬ 
tricate model chalets, useless and suggesting, imagined in 
England, nothing but the accumulation of dust. But there 
was an owl, with owlish dignity, very simply and beautifully 
carved. Her eyes returned to it, and the old woman put foi^ 
an aged freckled hand and grasp^ its head, which went easily 
back upon a hinge and left reveded a clean white china inkwell. 

‘Kip^e,’ said the old woman huskily. 

'Danke schon. Ick kmme meder,’ smiled Miriam escaping, 
followed by hoarse cacklings of praise. 

Out upon the roadway fenced between dazzling snovSelds, 
the end of the valley came into sight, new, but faindy reproach¬ 
ful, having waited too long, and complaining now about the 
lateness of the hour. Certainly it was worthy of a whole self, 
iindistractwi. But there was to-morrow, many to-morrows. 
She had done with the street and the shops, save as a corridor, 
growing each day more dear, to daily fulfilment of the promise 
of this prospect whose beauty she was clearly recognizing, ^d 
more than its beauty. Its great, great power of assertion, 
veiled for the moment by distractions, but there. Wonder¬ 
fully beautiful was the speech and movement of the far-off 
smooth pure ridge of snow, rising high against the deepest 
blue of the sky, linking twin peaks. 

Some of the near slopes were dotted with people, Uny 


the sounds of English voices rilling out infinitesimal in the 
wide space, yet filling it. Shutting out the scene, yet inten¬ 
sifying it; bringing gratitude for their presence. 

That remained even after the quaint peaked hoods of bril¬ 
liant white or mauve, the effectiveekirts and jerseys of a group 
of women passing in th& roadway had rebuked with their 
colours, clean and sharp against the snow, her tweed that in 
London had seemed a good choice, and her London felt hat. 

But though the clever clothes of these people brought a sense 
of exile, they were powerless to rouse envy or any desire. Envy 
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was impossible in this air that seemed, so sharp was eveiy 
outline, to be no longer earth's atmosphere but open space, 
electric. 

Perhaps even this morning there was time to get clear, to 
be, if only for a few moments, along some side track alone with 
the landscape, walking lightly clad in midsummer sun through 
diis intensity of winter. 

The road was dropping and growing harder. No longer 
crunching under her ieet, the snow, beaten flat, showed here 
and there dark streaks of ice, and her puttee-bandaged legs, 
flexible only at the knees, felt like sticks above her feet, lost 
and helpless in the thick boots that seemed to walk of themselves. 

The dropping road took a sharp turn towards the valley, 
showing ahead a short empty stretch and another sharp turn, 
revealing it as the winding trail up which she had come last 
night On the right it vras joined by a long track running 
' steeply down into a wilderness of snow in the midst of whose 
far dutances appeared, high up, a little bridge half hidden 
amongst pines. The track was dotted with pigmy forms. 

MM-tonguel' A fierce hoarse voice just b^nd and, 
joining it, another, clear and ringing: ‘./dcA-tooooong.’ 

Plunging into the roadside drift, she turned in time to see a 
toboggan bearing upon it a boy prone, face foremost eagerly 
out-thrust, shoot down the slanting road, take the bend at an 
angle that ju>t cleared the fence and dart at a terrific pace down 
the slope towards the wilderness; followed by the girl with the 
tinging voice, lightly seated, her toboggan throwmg her up as 
it bumped skimming from ridge to ridge down the uneven road. 
She took the bend smoothly with space to spare and flew on 
down the slope with lifted chin and streaming hair. Both 
mad. Children of the reckless English who had discovered 
the Swiss winter. 

This terrific scooting wasmot the tobogganing of which she 
had heard in London. Two mote figures were coming, giving 
her excuse to wait, lest they were coming her way, aim watch 
their passing from the drift that was like warm wool, knee- 
. deep. They were women, coming slowly, paddling themselves 
along with little sticks. Hiey took the bend with ironic 
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caution and went on down the slope, still furiously stabbing 
the snow with their little sticks, their high, peaked cowls making 
them look like seated gnomes. 

Aware of intense cold invading her feet, she plunged out 
into the toad and was beating her snow-caked puttees when an 
intermittent grinding sound, approaching, brought her up¬ 
right; aiyged couple side by side, white-haired and immensely 
muffled, ntting very grave and stem behind the legs protruding 
stiffly on either side the heads of their toboggans, and set, from 
moment to moment, heels downwards upon the road to check 
a possible increase of their slow, triumphant pace. Triumph. 
Behind the sternness that defied the onlooker to find their pose 
lacking in dignity, was triumph. Young joy; for these wl)o 
might well be patrolling, in bath-chairs, the streets of a catHedi^ 
town. 

And they left the joyous message: that this sport, since pace 
could so easily be controlled, might be tested at once, alone, 
without instroction, this very afternoon. A subtle change 
came over the landscape, making it less and more; retiring a 
little, as who should say: then I am to be henceforth a bad- 
ground, already a mere accessory, it yet challenged her vow, an 
intimidating witness. 

Along the empty stretch towards the valley, the blazing sun 
blotted out the distance so that it was pleasant to turn the next 
comer and be going again towards the expanse that ended at 
the white high-hung collar. The fresh stretch of gently sloping 
road was longer than the one above it, and, walking freely here, 
she found that her gait had changed, that she was planking 
along in a lounging stride which brought ease to her bandaged 
legs and made mote manageable her inflexible feet. With a 
little practice, walking could be a joy. Walking in this scene, 
through this ait, was an occupation in itself. And she was 
being assailed by the pangs of a piercing hunger. Obtrusive; 
insistent as the Mmger of diiidhood. 

It would take a little longer to go bacL It would be wise to 
turn now. At the coiner ending this stretch. Suddenly it 
teemed immensely important to discover what there was round, 
the next comer. From the angle of the turning, she could see 
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the little bridge far away to the right, m profile, with pines 
stretching along the bank of what it spanned, that showed a 
little further on as a thin straight line of frozen stream steeply 
descending to join the serpentine that cut the white floor of the 
valley. Away to the right of the bridge, straggling leafless 
trees stood in a curve. Behind them something moved; 
coming and going across the gaps between th^ trunks. 
Skaters. • * 

Then for the girl and boy that reckless rush was just a tran¬ 
sit; a means of getting to the rink, as one might go on a bicycle 
to a tennis court. 

A voice greeted her from behind, surprising, in its level 
^I^ty, until the finished phrase revealed the American, to 
whom, turning to find him standing before her, his toboggan 
drawn to heel by its rope, she gave the smile, not for him, the 
lover’s smile reviewing, as they passed her in inverse rotation 
while she made the long unwelcome journey into his world of 
an American in Europe, her mornings gatherings. 

But he had received it, was telling her that already she looked 
splendid, adding that when folb first came up they looked, seen 
beside those already there, just gass’ly. Md for a moment 
the miscarriage was painful; to have appeared to drop even 
below his own level of undiscriminating hail-fellow-well-met. 
And for a fraction of a second as he stood before her in his 
correct garb she transformed him into an Englishman con¬ 
demning her foolish grin—but there was his queer little Ameri¬ 
can smile, that came to her from a whole continent and seemed 
to demand a large foce and form, a little smile dryly sweet, as 
misdirected as her own and during which they seemed to pour 
out in unison their independent appreciations, and to recognize 
and greet in each other, in relation to the English world out 
here, follow voyagers in a strange element. 

It healed her self-given stripes that were, she reflected as 
they went on together up the hill, needless, slhce to him, as an 
American, her greeting would seem neither naive nor bour¬ 
geois. For all Americans an either undisturbedly naive and 
bourgeois or in a state of merely having Iwoed, via Europe, 
to be neither. And this man, now launched in sp^, revealed 
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himself by the way he had of handling his statements, as so far 
very mudi what he had always been. 

Strange that it was always queer people, floating mysterious 
and intangible in an alien element, who gathered up, not wanting 
them, testimonies that came from her of themselves. 

All the way back to the Alpenstock he pursued his mono¬ 
logue, information, and in an unbroken flow that by reason of 
its temperature, its innocence of either personal interest or 
benevolent intention, left her free to wander. There was in 
his narrow, unresonant voice only one shape of tone: a dis¬ 
couraged, argumentative rise and fail, very slight, almost on 
two adjacent notes, colourless; as of one speakmg almost un¬ 
awares at the bidding of an endless uniform perception.. She 
heard it now as statement, now merely as sound, and for a 
moment as the voice of a friend, while, after informing her that 
he had done the valley run and climb each morning and taken 
to-day a last turn to add yet one more layer to his week’s sun¬ 
burn, he remarked that the long zigzag was commonly deserted 
in the forenoon, folks mostly taking the other track, either to 
|he rink, or further to the made run, or way beyond that to the 
ski-ing slopes. 


When she was clear of the shop and crossing the road with 
the toboggan slithering meekly behind, the invisible distant 
slopes seemed lonely, and her plan for getting immediately 
away to them postponed itself in favour of enjoying for a while 
the thrilled equilibrium with everything about her that was the 
gift of tihe slight pull on the cord she was trying to hold with 
an air of preoccupied negligence. Turning leisurely back from 
the short lengA of street Siead that too soon would show the 
open country, she came once mord into the heart of the village 
and paid an unKecessary Visit to the post oifice, heard the 
toboggan pull up against the kerb and knew, as she turned to 
abandon its cord, &t^he had tasted the utmost of this new 
joy, and that whm once more the cord viras in her hands she 
must go forth and venture. 
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Out on the road beyond the village, the pleasant, even slither¬ 
ing alternated with little silent weightless runs, that at first 
made her glance back to see if the toboggan were still there. 
These little runs, increasing as the road began to slope, came 
as reminders of its character, assertions of its small willingness 
for its task, enhancing its charm, calling her to turn and survey, 
as she went, its entrancing behaviour of a little toboggan. 

But presently, and as if grown weary of gentle hints, and 
feeling the necessity of stating more forcibly the meaning of 
its presence out here in the glittering stillness, it took a sudden 
run at her heels. Moving sideways ahead, she reduced it to 
its proper place in the procession until the distance between 
them, set it once more in motion. Overtaking her, it made a 
half turn, slid a little way broadside and pulled up, facing her, 
in a small hollow, indignant. In the mercifully empty yet not 
altogether unobservant landscape it assumed the proportions 
of a living thii^ and seemed to say as she approached; ‘You 
can't bring me out here and make a fool of me.’ And indeed, 
even with no one in sight, she could not permit herself to walk 
down the slope with the toboggan ahead and pulling like a dog^ 

She might go back, make a detour on the level round about 
the village, turn the afternoon into a walk, and postpone until 
to-morrow the adventure for which now she had neither courage 
nor desire. In choosing the time when there would be fewest 
people abroad she had forgotten that it was also the lowest 
point of the day. Even this first day had a lowest point. And 
belated prudence, reminding her that she had come away to 
test, cast a chill over the empty landscape, changing it from 
reality to a picture of a reality seen long ago. At die sight of 
it she turned and went a few paces up the gradient and p^ed 
md gathered up the length of cord, and life came back into the 
wastes of snow, the mountains were real again, quiet in the 
motionless ^rnoon light* and the absurd little toboggan a 
Foe about to be vanquished. ' ' 

It slid off at once, took a small hummock adew, righted 
itself, to a movement made too instmetively to be inatructive, 
md ^d onwards gathering pace. 

But ecstasy pas^ too sv^y into awareness of the bend in 
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the road now rushing up to meet her ignorance. Ramming 
her heels into the snow she recovered too late, with a jolting 
pang in both ankles and a headlong dive into this morning’s 
drift, a memory of what she should have done and stood up 
tingling with joy in the midst of the joyous landscape, stilled 
again, that had flown with her atul swooped up as she plunged, 
and was now receiving her exciting news. 

The backward slope invited her to return and*go solemnly, 
braking all the way and testing the half-found secret of steering. 
But the bend tempted her forward. A single dig on the left 
when she reached it and she would be round in face of the long 
run down to the level. 

But the dig was too heavy and too soon, and landed hef with 
her feet in the drift and the toboggan swung broadside and all 
but careering with her backwards along the steepness that lay, 
when once more she faced it, a headlong peril before the lev^»' 
leading on and up to the little bridge could come to bring rescue 
and peace. 

Pushmg carefully off, sliding with bated breath and uncom¬ 
fortably rasping he^, down and down, making no experiments 
and thankful only to feel the track slowly ascending behind her, 
she remained clenched until only a few yards were left down 
which with feet up she slithered deliriously and came to rest. 

It was done. She had tobogganed hers^ away from Ober- 
Isnd into the wilderness, the unknown valley waiting now to be 
explored, with the conquered steed trailing once more meek 
and unprotesting in the background. The afternoon was hers 
for happiness until hunger, already beginning its apparently 
almost continuous onslaught, shoidd make welcome the tri- 
unwhant climb back to Oberland and tea upon the promontory. 

The high bridge that in the distance looked so small and 
seemed to span smallness was still small, a single sturdy arch; 
but beneath it dropped a gorge whose spines led down to a 
torrent, frozen;'strange mapes of leaping water arrested, 
strangely colour^: grey in shadow, black in deep shadow, and 
here and there, caught>by the light, a half-transparent g^. 

There was a great fellowship of pines clustered on either, 
bank and spread^, beyond the bridge, to a wood that sent out , 
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8 rising arm blocking die view of the valley and the pass. They 
made a solitude down here above the silenced waters. The 
backward view was closed by the perilous slope whose top was 
now the sky-line, leaving Oberland far away out of sight in 
another world. 

The track through the wood, wide and level for a while, with 
spired pines marching symmetrically by, narrowed to a wind¬ 
ing path that^ook her in amongst them, into their strange close 
feUowship that left each one a perfect thing apart. Not lonely, 
nor, for all the high-bulging smoothness of snow in which it 
stood, cold. It was their secret, pine-breath, that brought a 
sense of warm life; and their close-clustered needles. Out on 
the n^ountain-sides they looked black and bleak, striving to¬ 
wards the sun until they were stayed by the upper cold. Seen 
close, they were a happy company bearing light upon the green 
‘'burnish of their needles and the dull live tints of their rough 
stems. And very secret; here thought was sheltered as in a 
quiet room. 

Out in the immense landscape, in the down-pouring bril¬ 
liance of pure light, thought was visible. Transparent to the 
mountains who took its measure and judged, yet without 
wounding, and even while they made it seem of no account, a 
small intricate buzaing in the presence of mighty, simple 
statement sounding just out of reach within the air, and invited 
thoughtless submission to their influence as to a final infinite 
good that would remain when they were no more seen, there 
was pathos in their magnificence; as if they were glad even of 
one small observing sp^, and displayed gently the death they 
could deal, and smiled in their terrifying power as over an 
open secret. 

And to walk and walk on and on amongst them, along their 
sunlit corridors with thought shut off and being changed, com¬ 
ing back refreshed and changed and indifferent, was what most 
deeply she now wanted of them. * * 

The track climbed a ridge and there, below, were the 
American’s wide snowfields. t 

Before she was assured by the doffed cap outheld while he 
made his salutation—the sweeping foreign ro»p de du^au that 
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was so decisive a politesse compared widi the Englishman’s 
meagre small lift; and yet also insolent—she was rejoicing 
in the certainty that the bearded figure, in spite of the English 
Norfolk suit and tweed cap, was the big Russian. He alone, 
at this moment, of all the people in the hotel, would be 
welcome. Remote, near and friendly as the deepest of her 
thoughts, and so far away from social conventions and the 
assumptions behind conventions, as to leave all* the loveliness 
about her unchanged—and yet trailing an absurd little tobog¬ 
gan, smaller, and, in contrast with his height, more ridiculous 
an appendage thw her own. He plunged down the ridge in 
the English style, by weight and rather clumsily, and in a 
moment was by her side at the head of the run that went, pure 
white and evenly flattened, switch-backing away across the 
field out of sight. 

In a slow mournful voice that gave his excellent French a 
melancholy music, he asked her if she had already tested the 
run and became, when he had heard the short tale of her ad¬ 
venture, im{»tiently active. Her toboggan, he said, and raised 
its fore-part and bent scanning, was too large, too heavy and 
with runners not quite true. It would be better for the 
moment to exchange. ‘Try, try,’ he chanted with the true 
Russian nonchalance and, aWdoning his own, went off down 
the gentle slope on the discredited mount that now she might 
blame for her mysterious swerve at the bend. 

After the gende drop, carrying him over the first small rise 
as if it were not there, he flew ahead gathering swiftness with 
each drop, away and away until at last he appeared a small 
upright figure far away on the waste of snow. 

The run, compared with what she had already attempted, 
seemed nothing at all. The drops so slight that once or twice 
she was stranded on a ridge and obliged to push off afresh. 
And the light little toboggan, responding to the slightest heel¬ 
tap upon £e hidd-pressed snow, taught her at once the secret 
of steering. And when at last, full of the joy of fresh conquest, 
she was pulled up by the loose snow at die end of the run, she 
was eagn only to ttamp'back and begin again. But, tramping 
at her side, he tore her triumph to shreds. Silendy she tried 
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to imagine the toboggan having its own way imcontroUed for 
the whole of that sweeping trek, for the two qiute steep drops 
towards the end. 

The second time he started her in advance and remained 
behind shouting, his voice rising to a crescendo at the %st 
steepness; 'll n’yapasde dangerr With an immense effort 
she restrained her feet and ent^ paradise. 

'Qa ira, faHra,’ he admitted smiling when once more they 
were side by side. They tramped back in silmce, under the 
^es, as they approached the ridge, of a group newly appeared 
upon its crest and inm which, when they drew near, a voice 
came down in greeting. She looked up to see the Croydon 
&mily| all very trim in sporting garb and carrying skates, 
gathered in a bunch, at once collectively domestic and singly 
restive. They smiled eagerly down at her and she read in 
the father's tabling gaze that she was providing material for 
Croydon humour, so distinctly and approvmgly was it saying 
in 4e Croydon way: ‘You’ve not lost mudi time,’ and so 
swiftly, having told her in response to her ovm greeting, that 
the rink was within five minutes’ easy walking, did he turn and 
disappear with his fomily in tow down the far side of the ridge. 

liie third run left her weary and satisfied. Again they were 
tramping back side by side, and although her experience of 
Russians had taught her that gratitude was out of place and 
enthusiasm over simple joys a matter for half-envious con¬ 
tempt, her thankfulness and felicity, involuntarily eloquent, 
treated him, marching tall and sombre at her side upon feet 
that in spite of the enormous boots showed themselves slender 
and shapely terminations of a well-hung frame, as if he had 
been of her own English stock; let him see the vidue, to hersdf, 
of his kindly gift. All she IM for now, she told him, was to 
rush, safe-guarded by a properly mastered technique, at the 
utmost possible spe^ through this indescribable air, down 
slopes ffum Which the landscape flew back an(f up. He smiled 
down, of course, the half-inct^ulous smile. Of course bored, 
giving only part of a dreamy attention to ail this raving. 

‘Cot ion poor la santi' he murmured as she paused. 

What did he know of santd, unless, perhaps, he had been in 
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a Russian prison ? He might be a refugee; an anarchist living 
in Switzerland. 

When he, too, turned out to be now returning in search of 
tea and they were climbing the slope towards Oberland, their 
toboggans colliding and bumping dong as best they might at 
the ends of cords twisted together round the wrist of his glove¬ 
less hand, she remarked by way of relieving a silence he did not 
seem to think it necessary to break, that the Swiss winter must 
be less surprisi^ly beautiful to Russians than to the people of 
the misty north. He agreed that doubtless this was so and 
gloomily asked her if she had been in Russia. He agreed with 
everything she said about his country as seen from a distance, 
but without interest and, presently, as if to change the subject,. 
declared that he knew nothing of Russia and Russians. 

His voice sounded again too soon to give her time to sel^ 
a nationality that should soften the disappointment of losing 
him as a Russian, and in a moment he was talking of Italy, and 
the Italy she knew by so many proxies dead and living was 
striden out of her mind, to give place to the unknown Italy 
who had produced this man, simple and sincere, gloomy and 
hard-minded, playing Chopin with all his heart. But when 
presently she learned that he was a business man on holiday 
from Miki, her Italy returned to her. He was from a world 
that everywhere was the same, a world that existed even within 
Italy. 

Md at dinner again he sat apart wrapped in his gloom, until 
again Vereker was rescuing him wid speech and he was 
responding in the withheld, disclaiming Russian way. 

A Latin consciousness was, in this group, something for more 
remote than a Russian would have been, and she wondered 
what it was that behind Vereker's unchanging manner wm 
making his half of the bridge upon which they met. Music 
periups, if Vereker, with eyes undid and not profound and 
not deep-set, W(jte musicaE She caught a few words. It was 
the weather. Do Italians discuss the weather? WasGuerini, 
behind his gratitude in being rescued from isolation, wonder¬ 
ing at the Qiglidiman's narvet^ ? Vereker was not showing off 
hisFrach. He was being courteous, being himself. No one. 
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except, when he could seize a chance, the American, made any 
sort of parade. Nor was it that they made a parade of not 
making a parade. Talk with them was easy b^use it was 
quite naturally serene. No emphasis. No controversy. The 
emergence of even a small difference of opinion produced at 
once, on both sides, a smiling retreat Deep in his soul the 
American must certainly be deploring this baffling urbanity. 
English corr^tness and hypocrisy. Here was the original 
stuff from which the world-wide caricatures were made. 

And talk with these people always ended in a light and lively 
farewell, a manner of dropping things that handed a note of 
credit for future meetings. A retreat, as from royalty, back¬ 
ward^ A retreat from the royal game of continuous courtesy. 

And together with the surprise of discovering—when having 
departed upstairs she was drawn down to the little salon by the 
sound of the Chopin ballade—not the Italian but Vereker at 
the piano in the empty room, was the boon of his composure. 
Of his being, and continuing to be after she had slipped into 
ffle room and reached a chair from which she could just see him 
in profile, so quietly engrossed. A little strung, as though 
still the phrases that yesterday he had so carefully recaptured 
might apin eludd him; but listening. Led on, and listening, 
and in die hands of Chopin altogether. 

Seated thus exposed he was slender, delicate, musidanly; 
only the line of ms jaw pve him an appearance of strength; 
and perhaps the close cropping of his hair, so that of what 
would have been a flamboyant mass only crisp ridges were left, 
close against a small skull,, like Caesar’s. His spruceness and 
neatness made stranger than ever the strange variance between 
the stiff, magpie black and white of dress clothes, and the depth 
and colour of music. 

He played the whole ballade; sketchily where the technical 
difficulties came thick and fast, but keeping the shape, never 
losing the swinging rh]}hm. * ‘ 

Its concluding phrases were dimmed by the need of finding 
something to say that riiould convey her right to say anything 
at all; but when the last chord stood upon the air, the perfor¬ 
mance seemed to have been a collaboration before which they 
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now sat equally committed. And when his face came round, 
its smile was an acknowledgment of this. 

For an instant she felt that nothing could fit but a gratefully 
affectionate salute and then a ‘How's old So-and-so in these 
days?’ after the manner of men of his type drifting happily 
about upon the surfaces of life. And when she said; 'You got 
the whole of it this time,’ it was as if the unexpressed remainder 
had indeed passed across to him, as if she wire the newly 
arrived friend whose presence somewhere upstairs had made 
him so radiant during dinner and afterwards sent him to pour 
out his happiness in the deserted little salon. 

'After a fashion,’ he said with the little flicker of the eyelids 
that was his way, from sixth-form or from undergraduate days, 
of sustaining for further speech the pose of his turned head and 
smiling face. ‘There’s no one like him, is there ? ’ 

'You were playing last evening, just after I came. For a 
moment I couldn’t believe that ballade was actually here. I 
heard it long ago, and never since, and I’ve never been able 
to recall the theme.’ 

‘ I’m JO glad,’ he said with his little note of distress. ‘ I’ve 
been trying for days to get it aU back.’ 

For him, too, it came out of a past, and brought that past 
into this little Swiss room, spread it across whatever was current 
in his life, showed him Umself unchanged. And in that past 
they had lived in the same world, seen and felt in the same 
terms the things that are there for ever before life has moved. 
So far they were kindred. But since then she had been flung 
out into another world; belonged to the one in which he had 
gone forward only through an appreciative understanding of 
its code, of what it was that created its self-operating exclusive¬ 
ness. He did not yet know that she stood outside the charmed 
circle, had been only an occasional visitor, and that now, 
visiting again after years of absence, she was hovering between 
the desire to mdkk, and remain withiii it, and her proper busi¬ 
ness as a Lycurgan: to make him aware of the worlrfr outside 
his own, let him see that his innocent happiness was kept going 
by his innocent mental oblivion. 

And whilst they called up cherished names and collided in 
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agreement, she wondered what these people who lived in exile 
reality could find in their music beyond escape into the 
self for whom in their state of continuous urbane association 
there was so little space; and presently became aware of lively 
prace filling the intervals between their to and fn> of words, 
distracting attention from them, abolishing eveiything but 
itself and its sure meaning; so that into this Swiss stillness, of 
frost without bnd electricity within, nothing had been present 
, of the Switzerland that had brought them both' here, and now 
suddenly came back, enhanced, a single unbounded impression 
that came and was gone, that was the face of its life now begun 
in her as memory. 

She read her blissful truancy in his eyes, his recognition of 
their Ifaving fallen apart, but not of its cause, whidi he thought 
was perhai» the monotony of their continuous agreement, and 
was now swiftly seeking a fresh bridge that in an instant, since 
clearly he intended to prolong the sitting, he would, deferen¬ 
tially flickering his eyeUds, take courage to fling. 

But into the little pause came the sound of footsteps approach¬ 
ing through the hall, and an intensity of listening that was their 
common confession of well-being and was filling them with a 
wealth of eager communication that must now be postponed 
until to-morrow. But, to-morrow, the college friend would 
be in possession; there was only this evening, a solitary incident 
Perhaps the door would open upon someone who would 
straightway withdraw, leaving the way open for the waiting 
conversation. And the college friend had come only for a 
few days. . . , 

But this falling from grace was rebuked by the reminder of 
Vereker*s all-round niceness. He would, of course, retam 
the intruder. If it were a man there would be three-cornered 
talk, enlivened by what was being sacrificed to it But with 
. the opening of the door, as she raised her eyes towards it and 
caught in passing a glimpse of himnipon his hmsic stool, out 
of action and alone, she saw that dear and nice as he was, had 
always been, he could not fully engap her, was real to W on a 
level just short of reaching down to the forces of her nature; 
was pathetically, or culpabfy, a stranded man; subisting. 
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Guerini; hu^, filling the doorway, hesitating tor a moment 
and retreating, quietly dosing the door, but not before Vereker, 
wheeling round on his music-stool, had seen his departing 
fotm. 

It was his unexpectedness, the having forgotten him so that 
he came like an apparition, that had sent him away. Even so, 
a woman of the world would have promptly become a amilii^ 
blank and suidbly vocal; or withdrawn and exfiressionlesa in 
the manner of h hotd guest only partly in possession of a room 
now to be partly taken over by another. Buj she had left her 
thoughts standing in her face, leaving Vereker, who had turned 
just too late, to be hostess. 

Wheeling back to face her, he was again the gentle com¬ 
panion from the past. In his el^[ant sunny voice was 
recalling their morning’s talk, begging at once, with his des¬ 
pairing little frown, for more light on the subject of property 
in land. It was dear that these things had never come hia 
way. It was after all not his fault that his education had held 
his eyes dosed, that they had since been kept closed by wealth 
and ease taken for grant^. And, in his way, he had kept fine. 
His adoration for his gods of art and literature was alive and 
genuine—and he was a sportsman. It was difficult, face to 
face with his gentle elegance, to remember that he was dis¬ 
tinguishing himself in an exacting sport. Repentant of her 
condemnation, she set forth the steps of the reasoning and the 
groups of facts, saw him eagerly intent—not upon herself but 
upon this new picture of life, wrestling step by step with what 
he saw far off—and presently had the joy of seeing him see how 
economic problems stood rooted in the holding of land at tent 
But he was only one; there were thousands of men, nice men, 
needing only hints, as blinkered as he. 
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Hubrying through her dressing to keep the appointment that 
had not been made and whose certain^ in her own mind was 
challenged in vain by all the probabilities, she opened her door 
upon the silent corridor; stillness and silence as if every one 
else in the hotel had been spirited away, leaving clear, within 
the strgnge surroundings in which for a while she was set down, 
the familiar pathway of her life. And, when she reached the 
dining-room, the sight of them there, side by side at breakfast 
in the brilliant morning light with no one else in the room save 
herself approaching, had for a moment the hard unreality of 
things dehbcrately arranged. She saw them very clearly, and 
it was as if neither of them were there; as if they were elsewhere 
each on his own path from which this tacit meeting was a 
digression. 

But before she was half-way to the table they were rising. 
Their breakfast over, they were going off into their day. She 
was too late; her haste was justified of its wisdom. Reaching 
her place, she murmuring a casual greeting, turned away to¬ 
wards the spaces of her own day opening, beyond this already 
vanishing small disappointment, as brightly as the light shining 
in from the sunlit snow. 

They halted a moment while Vereker introduced his friend 
to whose height, as she sat down to the table, she glanced up 
to meet the intent dark gaze of a man on guard. She was 
already far away and, in the instant of her hurried astonished 
return to face for the first and perhaps the last time this man 
who was challenging her, the eyes Were averted and the two 
men sat down: to freshly broken rolls and steaming cups. 

The little sdf-arran^ p^ was secure in the nrarning 
stillness that was the divine invisible host equally dear to aU 
three. Happy in this fulfilment of premonition, ^e sat silent, 
So 
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delighting in the challenge left, miscarried and superfluoua 
upon the empty air, wickedy delighting in the friend’s discom¬ 
fort in following the dictates of the code forbidding him again 
to look across until she should have spoken, and confining his 
large gaze within the range of his small immediate surroundings. 
Refusing rescue, she busied herself mth breakfast, enjoying his 
large al^rdity, free, while he paid the well-deserved penalty 
of his innocently thwarted attack, to observe (b her heart’s 
content. * 

He sat taking sanctuary with Vereker—who at his sunny 
best was making conversation, enlarging upon the trials m 
store—slightly turned towards him and away from the barred 
vista across which no doubt, before she came in, his large gaze 
had comfortably extended; responding to Vereker notv and 
again, with thoughtful groans. 

Beside Vereker’s sunburned fairness he was an oiled bronze; 
heavy good features, heavy well-knit frame. Lethargic, or 
just a very tired man on a holiday, bemused by his sudden 
translation. Superficially he was formidable, ‘strong and 
silent’ His few remarks, thrown into the talk that Vereker 
kept up while he waited for his two friends to fraternize and 
admire each other, came forth upon a voice deliberately culti¬ 
vated since his undergraduate ^ys, a ponderous monotone, 
the voice of a man infallible, scorning argument, permanently in 
the right Its sound was accompanied by a swaying movement 
from side to side of his body bent forward from the hips; sug¬ 
gesting some big bovine creature making up its mind to charge. 

She recalled other meetings with his kind, instant mutual 
dislike and avoidance. This time there was no escape. She 
was linked to him by Vereker, obliged by Vereker to tolerate 
his presence, sit out his portentousness, and be aware, since 
Ver^r found him so very fine, of the qualities hidden within. 
Courage of course, tenacity, strength to adventure in strange 
places. Were stich things>enough to justify this pose of omni¬ 
science ? With that pose it was for ever impossible to make 
terms; and if this weje not a single occasion, if there were 
further meetings, there would sooner or later be a crossing of 
swords. She considered his armoury. 
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Mentally it was a flimsy array; a set of generalizations, bom 
of the experience that had matured him and become now his 
whole philosophy, simple and tested, immovable; never sus¬ 
pected of holding good only for the way of living upon which 
it was based. 

The fact of the existence of life had either never entered his 
head or been left behind in the days before he crystallized. He 
had now becbme one of those who say ‘our first parents,’ and 
. see a happy prot^g^ of an entirely masculine‘Jehovah duped 
into age-long misery by the first of the charmers. Homage and 
contempt for women came equally fordi from him, the manifest 
faces of his fundamental ignorance. The feminine world 
existed for him as something apart from life as he knew it, and 
to be kept apart. Within that world ‘charm’ and ‘wit’ drew 
him like magnets and he never guessed their source; knew 
> nothing of the hinterlands in the minds of women who assumed 
masks, put him at his ease, appeared not to criticize. And 
such women were the sum of his social knowledge. One day 
he would be a wise old man ‘with an eye for a pretty face,’ wise 
vrith the wisdom that already was cheating him of life. 

There was no hope for him. His youth had left him Vereker, 
his chum whose sunny simplicity had always disarmed him, 
who did not resent his portentous manner. From women he 
would have, till old age, flattery for his strength. From his 
workers nothing but work, and respect for his English justice 
and honesty. It was inconceivable that any one should ever 
pierce his armour; the ultimate male density backed by ‘ means ’ 
and ‘position.’ 

His pose had found its bourne in his present position of 
authority, his state of being bound to present a god-like serenity; 
and it had become so habitual that even when it was put out of 
action he could not disencumber himself of it At this moment, 
■'for lack of proper feminine response from across the table, it 
was actually embarrassing him. Tcrproper fefoinine response, 
charming chatter or chsuming adoring silence, he would pay 
:' tribute, the half respectful, htdf condescending interest of tl» 
giant in his hours of ease. 

Unable any longer to endure silently, she rode across him 
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with speech; pictures, for Vereker, of her yesterday's adventure. 
Lively and ^pely, inspired by the passage of wrath. Her 
voice had a bright hard tone, recognizable as the tone of the 
lively talker. 

She was aware of the friend accepting he^ u the bright hard 
mondaine; at once attentive, his pose relaxed so far as to be 
represented only by the eyebrows left a little ii^d and still 
knitting his deliberately contemplative brow. He was looking, 
poor dear, at ihe pictures, enjoying them, their mechanism, 
their allusions. And she, for a weary empty interval, was being 
a social success. It was a victory for the friend, a bid for his 
approval. 

Vereker was puzzled, meeting a stranger; a little taken 
aback. But tyben, grown weary of the game of bnghtly 
arranged ezaggeratioru, she relapsed into simplicity, he re-, 
covert at once and again brought forth his ski-club. The'' 
friend sat by while one after anodier the persuasive arguments 
came forth, smiling with the slightly lifted brow that was now 
his apology for smiling at all. 

And suddenly he was grave, intent as he had been at the first 
moment; this time towards the door, outside which sounded 
Daphne's eager breathless voice and ceased in the doorway. 
Her swift slight footsteps crossed the room and brought her to 
a standstill just in sight, gazing at the stranger. 

He remained grave, d^y gazing. Vereker, half-risen, eager 
to be ofit, was looking at him in the manner of a hostess arrested 
in giving the signal for departure. For a moment the man and 
the child stared at each other, and then she moved stealthily, 
rounding the table-end. A light came into his unsmiling face. 
With a rush she was upon him, mouth set, eyes blazing, 
clenched fists beating u^n his breast. 

'Eaden,' she panted, 'evil, ml Eaden.’ 

There was no defence, no display of comic fear, no wrist- 
catching dominince. And when she desisted, and stood back 
still searching him with grave face a Me thrust forward in her 
eagerly thinking way, Jre turned more sideways from the table, 
to attend, while hurriedly, with the air of one having other 
buairress on hand and no time to waste, she catechized him. 
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He answered simply, with just her manner ot one cumbered 
with ailain and eager nevertheless to contrive meetings; de¬ 
vouring all the time with his eyes the strange hurried little face, 
the round wide eyes set upon something seen afar. 

They had recognized each other. To thp rest of the party 
she was a quaint, precocious child. This man saw the strange 
power and Hputy of the spirit shining in those eyes almost 
round, almost protruding, and, if there had been in the blue of 
them, that toned so gendy into the pearly blue' surrounding, a 
shade more intensity of colour, merely brilliant 

‘You must,’ she said, her lips closing firmly on her ultimatum, 
head a little out-thrust, hands behind bad. ‘You ‘d better 
go nofr,’ with a glance at the group that had gathered round. 
She pattered swiftly away to her table in the background. 

‘Daphncc’ll always get what she wants with her nagging,’ 
said the Skerry youth standing by. 

‘She will get what she wants with her beaux yeux,* said 
Miriam warmly, and saw the little form panting along its ardent 
way up through life, seeking and testing and never finding, in 
any living soul. 

‘Ya’ groaned Eaden and impatiently sighed away the 
wrath in his eyes set upon the departing figure of the youth. 
Again they were lit and gentle and as if still gazing upon 
Daphne. He sat for a moment, paying tribute to a suddenly 
found agreement, before joining Vereker held up at the door 
in the little crowd of newly arriving bieakfasters. 


It was something like cycling in traffic, only that this scattered 
procession making for the rink seemed all one party. The 
uchtwigs, of those starting on their journey from the top of the 
slope rising behind her, rang out like greetings, and the agonized 
shrieks coming up from below, as dhe and another neared the 
gap visible now in the distance as an all-too-swiftly approaching 
confusion of narrowly avoided disasters, were full of friendly 
laughter: the fearless laughter of those experienced in collisions. 
For a moment she was tempted to steer into ^e snow and wait 
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until the road should be cirar. But the sudden sideways swerve 
of a toboggan just ahead called forth unawares her first achUmg. 
It rang, through the moment which somehow manonivred her 
clear of the obstacle, most joyously upon the air and hailed her 
—seeming to be her very life sounding out into the far distances 
of this paradise, claiming them as long ago it had claimed the 
far distances surrounding outdoor games—and jcnt her for¬ 
ward, one of the glad fellowship of reckless tobog^ners whom 
now unashamed she could leave, to go along her chosen way. 

Ignoring yells from behind she slowed to pass the gap and 
its glimpse of the descending track dotted with swiftly gliding 
humanity, took the sharp bend beyond it, and was out of sight 
careering down the first slope of the valley run with sky and 
landscape sweeping upwards, mountains gigantically sleeping 
upwards to the movement of her downward rush. 

The dreaded bends arrived, each too swiftly, with its threat 
of revealing, upon the smooth length of the next slope, an 
upward-coming sleigh, or village children steering down at 
large. Slope after slope showed clear and empty, each steeper 
than the last, and here and there a patch of in sent her head¬ 
long, sent the landscape racing upwards until her heels could 
find purchase for a steadying dig and bring back the joy of 
streaming forward for ever through this moving radiance. 

The fencing was growing lower, almost buried in deep snow. 
A sweeping turn and ahead, at the end of a long smooth slope,' 
the floor of the valley, the end. From a drive of both heels 
she leaned back and shot forward and flew, feet up, down and 
down through the crystal air become a rushing wind, until the 
runners slurred into the soft snow, drove it in wreaths about 
her, and slowed and stopped dead leaving her thrown forward 
with the cord slack in her hands, feet down, elbows on knees 
come up to meet them, a motionless triumphantly throbbing 
atom of humanity in a stillness that at once kept her as motion¬ 
less as itself, tolisten to its unexpected voice: the clear silvery 
tinkle, very far away, of water upon rock; some little mountain 
stream fre^ to moveiqent by the sun, ma^g its way down into 
the valley. She listened for a while to the perfect little sound, 
the way it filled the vast scene, and present turned to search 
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the snowy levels, longing to locate it and catch a glimpse, iJety- 
. ing distance, of the sunlit runnel. The mountains were cli^ 
upon the hither side, their shoulders and summits invisible 
until one looked up to find them remote in the ascended sky. 

Down here at their feet was terra firm, broad levels on either 
side the windings of the frozen river that was trimmed here 
and there bare trees sparse and straggling, their gnarled 
roots protruaing through the snow that bulged its rim. A 
bird-cry sounded from a tree at the roadside; bn silent wings 
a magpie, brilliant m sunlit black and white, sailed forth and 
away across the wastes. Birds and the tinlding runnel, the 
sole inhabitants of this morning solitude. 

Whose magic survived the long backward climb and the run 
down to the rink amidst the sociable echoes of the morning’s 
tumult, survived the knowledge that in the minds of these busy 
sbters it was merely the bottom of the hill; nothmg to do down 
there, unless you were going on down to die station to meet 
. and deigh up with someone newly arrived. 

Here on meir tree-encircled rink they were together all day 
as in a room. Passing and re-passing each other ail day long. 
Held together by the enchantment of this continuous gliding. 
Every one seemed to be gliding easily about. Only here and 
, there a beginner shufiled along with outstretched jerking arms 
j^and anxious face. It was skating escaped from the niggardly 
'opportunities of England and grown perfect. Long sweeping 
curves; dreaming eyes seraphic, even the sternest betrayed by 
the enchantment in their eyes. There were many of these 
in this English crowd. Many who knew there was absurdity 
in the picture of grown persons sweeping gravely about for 
hours on end. OrUy a great enchantment could keep them in 
countenance and keep them going on. Envy approached and 
stared her in the face. But only for a moment. She could 
skate, rather better than the beginners. In a day or two she 
could be sweeping enchantedly about. It w^s a tem ptation, 
answered before it presented itself, only presenting itself 
because it could move more quickly thait thought; to be racing 
about on a sled was a reckless flouting of the prescribed pro¬ 
gramme, but innocent, begun in forgeSulness. *10 have come 
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and seen, to sit and stroll about each day just sroing, would 
have been joy enough. 

But when she looked across, from the grey crowded rink with 
its belt of ragged bate trees, to the mountains standing k full 
sunlight and filling half the opposite sky, and saw, away above 
the pine woods ascending beyond the httie bridge, the distant 
high white saddle of the pass with its twin pe|^ rising on 
eiker side—they startled her with their hei^tened beauty. 
These enchantdd skaters, cooped upon their sunk enclosure, 
had enlivened the surrounding scene not only by bringing for¬ 
getfulness of it, but because she knew the secret of their bliss, 
had shared long ago the experience that kept them confined 
here all day. 

Gliding, as if for ever; the feeling, coming even wifii the 
first uncertain balance, of breaking through into an eternal 
way of being. In all games it was there, hanging the aspect 
of life, ma^g friend dearer, making even those actually 
disliked, dear, as long as they were within the rhythm of the 
game. In dancing it was there. But most strongly that sense 
of being in an eternal way of living had come with skating in 
the foggy English frost. And this it must be that kept all these 
English eageriy and shamelessly fooling about on bladed feet; 
eternal life. 

It might be wrong. Wells might be right. Golf. There 
must be a secret too in golf. The mighty swipe, the swirl of 
the landscape about the curving awing of ke body, the onward 
match ? All these must count, even if the players think only 
of the science of the game, only of excelling an opponent. 
Even in safe and easy games there is an element of eternity, 
something of the quidity there must be in sports that include 
the thrill of ^ life-risk. Savage sports. Fitness, the sense 
of well-being of the healthy animal? But what is health? 
What is the sense of well-being ? 

'We know noOm^, That at least you must admit: that we 
walk in darkness.’ 

'And proclaim our^ves enlightened by awareness of the 
fact’ 

A figure swinjpg swiftly up the rink, a different movement 
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cutting across the maze of familiar movements, drawing her 
eyes to follow it until it was lost and watch until again it came 
by; clothed in uniform purplish brown, close fitting, a belted 
jerkin, trousers, slenderly baggy, tapering down into flexibly 
fitting boots. A strong lissome body that beautifully shaped 
its clothing and moved in long easy rushes, untroubled by 
shackled fdi^. 

He was not perhaps doing anything very wonderful, just 
rushing easily about, in the manner of a native'of some land of 
ice and snow. But he transformed the English skaters to 
jerking marionettes, clumsily clothed, stiff-jointed. Visibly 
jointed at neck and waist, at knees and anMes and elbows. 
Their skating seemed now to be nicely calculated mechanical 
balMcing of jointed limbs, each limb trying to be autonomous, 
their unity, such as it was, achieved only by methods thought 
out and carefully acquired. They seemed to be giving ex¬ 
hibitions of style, with minds and bodies precariously in tune. 
He was style spontaneously alive. His whole soul was in his 
movements. 

She made her way to a near bench under the trees to watch 
for him. Sitting there with her feet upon the ice, she became 
one with the skaters, felt their efforts and controls, the demand 
of the thin hard blade for the perpetual movements of loss and 
recovery. Not all were English, skating with reservations. 
Here a little Ftrachman, with arms folded on his breast, came 
by as if dancing, so elegantly pointed were the swinging feet 
above which gracefully he leaned now forward now back. 
Effortlessly. In his stroke there was no jerk of a heavy- 
muscular drive, yet he covered as much ground as the English, 
and mote quicUy. Behind him an Englishwoman, with a 
bird’s-wing pointing back along the side of her little seal rap, 
going perfectly gracefully in smooth slight sweeps; serene. 

Near at hand two men practised trick sbting, keeping clear 
the space about them with their whirling limbs. They swept 
about with eyes intent, and suddenly one or other would twirl, 
describe a circle vrith an outflung leg, and recover, with an 
absurd hop. Clever and difficult no doubt, but so very ugly 
that it seemed not worth doing. The stout man’s hop seemed 
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as though it must smash the ice. Between their dervish whirls 
they talked. They were arguing. Amiably quarrelling; the 
occasional hysteric^ squeal in the voice of the stout man re¬ 
vealing ‘politics.’ They were at loggerheads over the house¬ 
keeping, the lime-lit, well-paid, public housekeeping, ‘affairs,’ 
the difficult responsible important business that was ‘beyond 
the powers of women,’ that was also ‘dirty wqpt for which 
women were too good’; wrangling. The stout man executed 
a terrific twirl ‘and brought up facing his opponent who had 
just spoken. He advanced upon him, bent and sliding, arms 
dangling low; ‘Just ro,’ he chanted amiably and, recovering 
the upright, presented a face really foolish, a M-moon foolish¬ 
ness, kindly perfection of inability to see further than hu good 
British nose: ‘We ’re back at what I told Hammond this morn¬ 
ing: we can’t afford to ignore the Trades Union Secretaries’ 
With a swift turn he was off before the other man could respond, 
skating away beyond their enclosure, smiling his delight, staring 
ahead, with wise eyes, at nothing at all but the spectacle of his 
opponent caught out and squashed. 

The spectacle of his complacency was profoundly dis¬ 
quieting. He was the typical kindly good-natured John Bull. 
Gently nurtured, well-educated, ‘intelligent,’ ready to take any 
amount of time and trouble in ‘getting at facts’ and ‘thinking 
things out.’ And he was a towering bully. Somewhere 
within his naive pugnacity was the guilty consciousness of 
being more pleased in downing an opponent than concerned 
for human welfare. There was no peace of certainty in him. 
He had scored and was flushed with victory. And all over 
English politics was this perpetual prize-fighting. The power 
of life and death was in the hands of men playing for victory; 
for their own side. 

Morning and evening, in some hotel, that big man’s voice 
boomed incessantly. Behind it a kindly disposition and a set 
of fixed ideas. I^omind.* 

‘Don’t you skeete?’ 

Making for the bench, bent forwa^ to teach it hands first, 
was the younger Croydon girl; behind her the other, rallen- 
tando, balancing to a standstill. 
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She had greeted them, ere she was aware, with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Smiling in their way, a gentle relaxation o£ the 
features that left them composed, ^ey stood about her, pleased 
to see and greet a stranger who was also an old renewing 
their great adventure. At the same time they were innocently 
rebulung her outbreak. 

In her suB^an past she had instinctively avoided their kind, 
scented a snare in their refined gentility, liked them only for 
the way, in the distance, going decorously ini pretty clothes 
along tree-lined roadways, they contributed to die brightness 
of spring. Meeting them out here, representative of England, 
the middle-class counterparts, in their ardent composure, of 
' the hotel people who so strangely had received her as a relative, 
she wanted in some way to put forth her claim as one who knew 
of old their world of villa and garden, their gentle enclosed 
vrorld. 

‘ It's glorious; we ’re having a lovely tame,’ said the younger, 
looking away down the rink: an English rose, thoroughly pretty 
in the characterless English way, shapely sullen little face, 
frowning under the compulsion of ^rect statements. Her hair, 
that in the train had been a neat bun, hung now in a broad 
golden plait to her waist, where its ends disappeared behind a 
large black bow like a bird with wings outspread. 

And now, with one seated dose on each side of her, it was 
with difficulty that she attended to their talk, so clearly did it 
exhibit their world as a replica of die one just above it; as a 
state of perpetual urbane association; conformity to a code in 
drcumstances more restricted, upon a background more uni¬ 
form, and searched by the light of a public opinion that was 
sterner than the one prevailing above. All the bourgeois 
philistine in her came forth to sun itself in their presence, 
zestfully living their lives, loving their frioids and relatives, 
ignoring every one who lived outside the charmed drde. 

One against the other, they joyodsly relived the short time 
whose sunburn had so becomin^y accentuated their Blair 
Ldghton fairness. Their stories centred round the success 
or breakdown of the practical jolm that seemed to be the &btic 
life at their hotd ... all the old practical jokes; even 
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apple-pie beds. In and out of these stories went Mr Parry, 
who was presently pointed out upon the ice; a stout litde dad 
man skating about at random, his movements visibly hampered 
by the burden of his soGiabi%, his eyes turning, to the detri¬ 
ment of his steering, towards every one he passed in his search 
for prey. 

‘He makes us all roar; every evening.’ 

There were others, some whose names and their roles, as 
assistants or willing victims of the schemes of Mr Party, seemed 
sufficiently to describe them, and, as central decoration in the 
picture, these two girls newly arrived and certainly Mr Parry’s 
most a^red recruits, ready trained by a brother in the science 
of practical joking, yet not hoydenish; demure and sweet and, 
to hia loneliness, the loneliness of an undignified little mm, not 
quite grotesque, and incapable of inspiring romantic affection,. 
figures of romance. 

Growing weary of their inexhaustible theme—of waiting for > 
the emergence of some sign of consciousness of the passing 
moment, a dropping of references backwards or forwards, that 
would leave them in league together, there as individuals-^ 
she pressed them for personal impressions of the advenmre in 
its own right, the movement into strangeness, the being off the 
chain of accustomed things. They grew vague, lost interest, 
and fell presently into a silence from which she pulled them by 
an inquiry about the plait. 

' In foe midst of the story of the plait and just as some people 
were being pointed out who still thought them three sisters, 
two with their hair up, and one with a plait who did not appear 
at dinner, came a longing to escape, the sense of a rendezvous 
being missed, with the scene and the time of day. But her 
preparations for ffight were stayed by their payment for her 
interest in the plait. They plied her with questions; presently 
they were off^g to lend her skating-b<wts, and chousing, 
from amongst tie guests at their hotel, people she would like. 
They were pitying her, thinking that she must be having a poor' 
time and detennined id once that she should do more than just 
stand upon the edge, sunning herself in the glow of the life 
they were finding so entrancing. 
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But her contemplation of the desert that must be, from their 
mint of view, die life of a woman obviously poor and apparently 
Bolated, took her for a moment far away, and when she returned 
he link between them was snapped. Her silence had em- 
larrassed their habit of rapid give and take. Making vague 
iromises, she took leave, rescued by their immediate reversion 
» the fonti^of speech set for such occasions, from holding 
ibrth upon the subject of the dead level of happiness existing 
ill over the world independent of circumstances. They would 
lave thought her both pious and insane. 


All the afternoon they had been in harmony, strolling and 
itanding about together in the snow until there seemed nothing 
nore to say; and ^ter each run there had been something more 
n say. Till Italy lost all strangeness but its beauty, and he had 
leemed a simpler Michael, free from Michael's certainty that 
ivety one in the world is marching to annihilation. 

And suddenly there was a wall, dividing. No more com¬ 
munication possible; the mountains grown small and bleak and 
lad and even now, in being alone upon the promontory there 
was no peace, in all the wide prospect no beauty. 

Why was it so much a matter of life and death, for men as for 
women? Why did each always gather all its forces for the 
ronilict? 

If all he said were a part of the light by which he lived, he 
should have been able to remain calm. But he had not re¬ 
mained calm. He had been first uneasy, then angry, and then 
sorry for the destruction of their friendship. 

"The thing most needed is for men to Ttcogmzt their illusion, 
to drop, while there is yet time, their newest illusion of life as 
only process. Leave off trying to fit into Aeir meclunical 
scheme a b^ who lives all £e time in a Wld they have 
never entered. They seem incapable of unthinking the sug- 
^tions coming to them from centuriessof masculine attempts 
to represent women only in relation to the world as known 
to men.’ 
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it was tboi be was angry. 

‘How else shall they be represented ?’ 

‘They cim't be represented by men. Because by every word 
they use men and women mean different things.’ 

Probably Italian women led men by the nose in the old way, 
the way of letting them imagine themselves the whole creation. 
And indeed the problem presently will be: howsto save men 
ffom collapsing under their loss of prestige. Their awakening, 
when it comes, will make them pitiful. At present they ate 
surrounded, out in the world, by women who are trying to be 
as much like them as possible. That will cease when com¬ 
merce and politics are socialized. 

‘Art,’ ‘literature,’ systems of thought, religions, all t|]e fine 
products of masculine leisure that are so lightly called ‘immor¬ 
tal.’ Who makes them immortal? A few men in each 
generation who are in the same attitude of spirit as the creators, . 
and loudly claim them as humanity’s highest spiritual achieve¬ 
ment, condoning, in those who produce them, any failure, any 
sacrifice of the lives about them to the production of these 
crumbling monuments. Who has decreed that ‘works of art’ 
are humanity’s highest achievement? 

Daphne, preceded by her hurried voice; followed by her maid 
carrying a tray. She came swiftly in her manner of a small 
panting tug, eyes surveying ahead with gaze too wide for' 
detail. 

‘Put it there; near the lady.’ 

Hitching hereelf into a chair, she sighed deeply, but not to 
attract attention, nor in the manner of a conversational opening. 
She had, without self-consciousness, the preoccupied air of 
one who snatches a tiresome necessary meal, grudging the . 
expense of time. Her compact stillness was the stillness of . 
energy momentarily marking time. Her face, distorted by 
efforts, mouth firmly closed, with a goodly bite of the stout. 
little roll, was busily thinkiAg and talking. Continuous. There: 
was no cessation in her way of being, no dependence, none of 
the tricks of appeal and demand tlut make most children so 
quickly wearisome. Yet she was almost a bab^ sitting there; ' 
a lond^in&nt, rotund. 
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^ Ha foce came round, so perfectly impersonal m its gravity 
^iMt Miriam knew the irrepressible smile with which she met 
it for an affront, felt heiaelf given up to the child's judgment, 
ready to be snubbed. 

For a moment the round eyes surveyed her, deep and clear, 
a summer sea in shadow, and then, with her hrad a little butted 
forward in the way she had of holding it durii^ her breathless 
sentences, she hurriedly swallowed her mouth^ and cried; 

'You’remirel I didn’t knowl’ Condemnation and approval 
together. Scarcely daring to breathe, she waited while the 
cl^d drew near, ^outii^ for her maid, who came grumbling 
and departed sniiling when the tables were drawn side by side. ■ 
‘ Tbat’s-my-beecely-Gerraan-nurse-I-hate-her.’ 

‘She talks German with you ?’ 

'She talks. I don’t listen. Shehasabeecelyvoice. Vicky 
Vereker says she can’t helper voice, can’t help being a silly 
stupid, and evil Eaden didn’t say anything and Vicky said show 
him how she speaks.’ 

‘And did you?’ 

*1 should have been si^. Evil Eaden’s gone ski-ing again. 
Eril Eaden likes Napoleon and Vicky doesn’t; he wouldn’t’ 

‘ Why do you like Napoleon so much ? ’ 

' Because I like him, because he’s the good dear litde bi^ one. 
Everybody is a big silly small one almost’ 

Meditating on Napoleon as a pattern for womanhood, Miriam 
heard the returned ^-ers arrive upon the platform and watched 
the eager calm little &ce that was still busily talking, for a sign. 

'When I ’ve done my beecely edjacation, when I go back to 
Indja,’ it was saying, looking out with blind eyes across the 
bright intolerable valley. 

Vereker’s voice, gendy vibrant and sunny, sounded near by, 
and a deep groan from Eaden just visible, collapsed in one of 
the small green chairs. ^ 

‘ I’ve got to go now,’ said Daphiib, relinquishing her second 
roll and ^ding to the Boor. Covering the small space with her 
Me quick'inarch, she pulled up in front of Eaden and stood 
autveymg, hands behind back, feet a little apart, head thrust 
fonntd,. Napoleon in a pinafore. 
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'You re wwi uoiH luat's what you are. 

‘O^hnef I am. I'm a broken man. Don’t pound me. 
But you may atroke me if you like.’ 

On a table at his aide stood a latge brown bear on aid, hia gift 
to her, bought on his way home from the old woman at the 
comer and that now they were surveying together. She had 
approached it with two little eager steps and pulled up just 
abort with her arms at her sides, volubly talking just out of 
hearing, but tolus delight who heard and watched her. Be¬ 
tween her sallies she sought his face, to bring him to contem¬ 
plate and agree. Did it please her? She had not yet handled 
it. Could anything please her? The giver and die giving 
were calling forth her best, that moved him and Vereker as 
men are moved at the sight of life in eager operation, ^n- 
taneous as they never seem to be, commanding and leading 
them. Vereker was amused. Eaden disarmed and delighted, . 
protective of a splendour. Suddenly she seized the bear in 
her armsiand held it while she talked and put it carefully down ' 
ud looked back at it as she turned with her litde quick march 
to someone calling from the house. 


‘It’s all right. Daphne.’ Eaden’s voice eager, free of its 
Irawl, crying out in pity and wrath. He had leapt from his 
ihair and was ^thering and fixing together the detached parts, 
lear and ski and pole, found by Daphne returned, lying as if 
iroken upon the table at his side. She stood speechless, a 
ittle foriom child, red-cheeked and tearful in dismay. A litde 
way off stood the Skerry youth with his grin. 



CHAPTER V 

What had brought this wakening so near to the edge of night ? 
The mountains were still wan against a cold sky, whitening 
the morning twilight with their snow. 

How long to wait, with sleep gone diat left no borderland of 
drowsiness, until the coming of their gold? 

And in a moment she had seen for ever the ruby gjeaming 
impossibly from the topmost peak; stillness of joy held still for 
breathless watching of the dark ruby, set suddenly like a signal 
upon the desolate high crag. 

It could not last, would soon be plain sunlight. 

Already it was swelling, growing brighter, clearing to crim* 
son. In a moment it tmme a star with piercing rays that 
. spread and slowly tilted over the upper snow a flood of rose. 

Each morning this miracle of light had happened before her 
sleeping eyes. It might not again find her awake. But it had 
found her awake, carried her away in a moment of pure delight 
that surely was absolution ? And when presently the rose had 
turned to the familiar gold creeping down to the valley it was 
more than the gold of yesterday. In watching its birth, she 
had regained the first day’s sense of endless time. To-day was 
set in advance to the rhythm of endless light. 

To-day was an unfathomable loop within the time that re¬ 
mained before the end of Eaden’s visit, his short allowance 
that added, by being set within it, to her own longer portion. 
His coming bd brought the earlier time to an end; made it a 
past, expanding in the distance. And beyond his far-off de¬ 
parture was a group of days with features yet ftnseen, Looking 
Mck upon that distant past, it seemed impossible that the crest 
of her first wedt was not yet reachedj 
' Yet the few days that seemed so many had ali^y( fallen 
into a shape. Morning blessedness of leisure, smiled: dosm 
96 
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upon by the mountains a^in ta^y in their sunlight, witnessed 
to by every part of the house wandered through; rich sense of 
strength unspent; joy of mere going out again into the wide 
scene, into the embrace of the crystal air; the first breath of its 
piny scent, of the scent of snow, and presently the dry various 
scents confined within the little street, messengers of strange 
life being lived close at hand; the inoming dive into the baking 
warmth of the post ofiice, to find, amongst the English vehe-' 
ment at their pigeon-holes, the sharpest sense of being out in 
the world of the free; then the great event, the wild flight down 
to the valley’s sudden stillness. 

The afternoon with Guerini; but, after yesterday, there' 
might be no afternoon with Guerini; freedom instead, for fresh 
discovery until tea-time, on the promontory, in the midst 
of unpredictable groupings. Sunset and afterglow, high day 
moving away without torment or regret; the mountains, turning 
to a darkness in the sky; telling only of the sure approach of 
the deep bright world of evening. 

The gold-lit evening feast was still momentous, still under 
the spell of the setting, the silent host who kept the party . 
always new. 

And it was in part the setting, the feeling of being out of the 
world and irresponsible, that last night had kept Eaden a docile 
listener. He had heard a little of the truth, at least somethmg 
to balance the misrepresentations of socialism in the Tory 
press. But he had heard in a dream, outside life. Sitting on 
the stairs, huge in his meek correctness of evening dress. There 
was, to be sure, in face of Veteker’s determination, nothing else 
for him to do. But it was with one consent that they had all 
three subsided on the wide stairs, secure from the intrusions 
that menaced the little salon. 

And it was only for a moment she had sunned herself in the 
triumph of being claimed, forcibly enthroned, in the sustaining 
blue gown, upon* the red-carpeted stairs wifo the best of the 
hotel’s male guests a little bdow on each aide of her. After 
that moment there was, only effort, the effort to m^e things 
clear, to ^ convincing answers to Vereker’s questions. 

And thm were no witnesses, only Guerini, coming from the 
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iilon and apologetically past tljmn up the stain; and the maids, 
passing to and fro. 

There is no evening social centre in this hotel, no'laige room. 
That is udiy these sports-people like it. The day is concen¬ 
trated withm the daylight The falling away after dinner is a 
turning towards the next day’s work. 

lliat Grindelsteig hotel must be rather fascinating. She 
thought I shared her disapproval of people ‘running up and 
down balconies and in and out of each odier’d rooms all night 
long.* I did. Yet they are only carrying out my principles_ 

She despises even those who come out for sport, unless all 
day they are risking life and limb. So fragile and brittle- 
looking, so Victorian and lacy, yet living for her ski-parties 
with'picked people from the other hotels; going off at dawn, 
swallowed up until dinner-time and then, straight to bed. 

The social promise of the first evening has miscarried. The 
social centre is the Oberland Ski Club; the rest, a mere putting 
in of time. I am living on the outskirts, looking for develop¬ 
ments in the wrong place; have seen all there will be to see until 
the end of my stay. 

Into the golden sunlight fell the clashing of morning sleigh- 
bells, describing the outdoor world. Listening to them she 
felt the vast surroundings, that lately had berome a setting 
owing part of its entrancement to the delightful sense of suc¬ 
cess in a charming social atmosphere, reasserting themselves in 
their own right, accusing her of neglect, showing the days 
winding themselves oS to an end that would leave her in pos¬ 
session only of the valley road and the fields beyond the bridge. 

The dawn had wakened to remind her. Watching ^e 
coming of the light, she had been restored to her first com¬ 
munion with it, back in the time when the people downstairs 
had seemed superfluity, thrown in with the rest lAen all 
was over they would appear in the distance: bright figures of a 
momentary widening of her social horizon,'unforgotten, but 
withdrawn into their own element; not going forward into her 
life as this winter paradise would go ^rward, brightening her 
days with the possibih'ty of reunion. 

This morning she would break the snare, be a clrumant for a 
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lunch packet, ah absentee for the whole day. With the coiping 
of the far-oif afternoon, Guerini, looking down from his 
window on to the promontory either to escape or to claim her 
company, would &d no one there. 


Even in terror there was gladness of swift movement that 
left her pressedlike a niched effigy into the wall of the drift as 
the beast pranced by, revealing in its wake a slouching peasant; 
clear brilliant eyes brooding amidst unkempt shagginess, pipe 
at an angle of jaunty defiance to the steep his heedless tramping 
brought so near. ^ 

She was honourably plastered with snow, and the precious 
package that had leapt and might have hurled itself into the 
void was still safely on its string about her neck, but the narrow 
rising path, bereft of its secrecy by evidence of homely levels 
above of field and farm, was perhaps only a highway for humi¬ 
liating perils. More cows might be coming round the bend; a 
whole herd. There might l^it would harmonise with the 
way life always seemed to respond to deliberate activity with a 
personal challenge-on this very day the dawn had drawn her 
away from beaten trades, a general turning out of cattle for an 
airing; mountain cattle, prancing like colts. 

Man and cow were now upon the widening path, approaching 
the sloping field with the bam at the end, the cow trotting 
swiftly ah^, through the half-buried posts beside the sunken 
open gate, and now careering hither and thither about the 
meadow with flying tail, the powdery snow flung in wreato 
about its course. It was half mad of course, poor thing, with - 
the joy of release ftom one of those noisome steray sheds whose 
reek polluted the air surrounding them and saddened the land¬ 
scape with reminder of the price of happiness: oblivion of 
hidden, helpless luffering. • 

But in summer-tiffle this air-intoxitated captive would stand 
bee-deep in (Wtip; mild. Its colouring was miM, soft; 
tan and c^pamy white, m ill-arranged large blots; and with its' ' 
short legs, huge bony mass of head and boulders from which. 
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,t^ spine curved down as if sagging benum uie weigni oi me 
clumsy body, it missed die look of breeding, the even shape 
and colouring of lowland catde. Its horns, too, had no s^le, 
rose small and sharp from the disproportionate mass of skull. 

Almost without warning, so slight in the dense pine wood 
was the sound of its muffled gliding, the sled was upon her, 
heavy with piled logs and a rui^ perched upctn them: slither¬ 
ing headlong, fitting and filling the banked path from side to 
side. Somehow she flung herself upon the root-encumbered 
bank, somehow hitched her feet clear of the sled as it rushed 
by. The villain, unmoved and placidly smiling, had not even 
shouted. 

‘No time to shout, no use shouting,' she murmured breathless, 
smiling at the absurd scene, a treasure now that danger was 
past, a glimpse into local reality. But danger was past only 
for the moment. This pleasant wide path she had mistaken 
for a woodland walk winding and mounting safely amidst the 
peace of the pine woods was a stem highway, almost a railway; 
formed like a railway to the exact dimensions of its traffic. 

Intently listening, going swiftly where the sides of the track 
were too high for an escaping sprai^, she toiled on and up and 
came presently to a gap and a view of the small hut, seated clear 
of the pines, high against the pure blue upon the curve of un¬ 
blemished snow, come down now nearly to her level and re¬ 
vealed as a chalet with burnished face, inhabited: above its 
chimney the air quivered in the heat of a clear-burning fire. 

The hotel lunch, opened upon the trestle table, looked pert, 
a stray intruder from the cheap sophisticated world of to-day 
into these rich and ancient shadows. The old woman, but for 
her bell-like, mountainy voice, was a gnarled witch moving 
amongst them, unattained by the cald li^t ftbm the small low 
windows, that struck so short a way into the warmly varnished 
interior. 

And it seemed by magic that she p^uced the marvellous 
coffee in whose subtle brewing was a sadness, the aadness of- 
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her lonely permanence above the waste of snow and woods— 
dd grandmodier, a living past, her world disappeared, leaving 
only the circling of the seasons about her emptied being. 

In this haunting presence, the triumph of distance accom¬ 
plished, the delicious sense of known worlds waiting far below, 
world behind world in a chain whose end was the far-off Lon¬ 
don she represented here in this high remoteness, could not, 
perfectly flourish, came in full only when the silence had had 
time to fill itself with joy that was too strong to be oppressed 
by the departed ancient voice, that was like the echo of a sound 
fallal elsewhere. 


Again, recalling the far-off morning, a dark bam-Iike room. 
But the woman opened a door at the end of it, led the way- 
through a passage still darker: another door and she was out 
upon Ae edge of (he world, upon a dilapidated litde grey 
balcony jutting over an abyss. As far as sight could reach were 
sunlit mountain-tops range beyond range, till they grew far 
and faint. 

Faced alone, the scene, after the first moment’s blissfuUy 
ranging perception, was saddened in its grandeur through die 
absence there of someone else perceiving. Thousands, of 
course, had seen it from this perch in the centre of the row of 
slummy Me balconies. But so splendid was the triumph of 
the unexpected mountains ranged and lit that no company, 
even exclamatory, could break their onslaught. Alone, there 
was too heavy a burden of feeling in the speechless company 
of this suddemy revealed ma^ficence. 

The woman coming out with the tea that one day she must 
take here accompanied, was brisk about the view: an adjunct, 
thrown in gratfawith her refreshments which were good and 
whidi presendy caused the’mountains, turned away from, to be 
felt preparing a friendliness; becoming the last, best reward of 
her day’s accomplishment 

The way home, down and down and across the leveb to the 
rink and..up the litde homely slope into Oberland, would be a 
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jog-trot taken half asleep to the haven ot things.small and 
known amidst which she vrould sit renewed, to-day’s long life¬ 
time stilled to a happy throbbing of the nerves, a bemused 
beaming in the midst of friends. Its incidoits blurted that 
would come back one day clearer, more shining than all the test ? 

Warned by a growing chill, she turned to face the mountains 
in farewell and found them lit by the first of the afterglow. 
Far away in the haze beyond the visible distance a group of 
slender peaks showed faintly, rose-misted pinnacles of a dream- 
city from whose spires would presently gleam the rubies of 
hrewell. 



CHAPTER VI 


The solitary excursion had made a gap in the sequence of days.. 
Those standing* behind it were now far away, and yesterday 
had failed to bridge the gap and join itself to their serenity. 
To-day looked shallow and hurried, with short hours beyond it 
rushing ahead to pause in the sunlight of the ski-fest and then 
to fly, helter-skelter towards the end. 

Eaden’s departure was helping time to hurry. In the dis¬ 
tance, it had proim'sed to leave things as they were before he 
came. But now that it was at hand it seemd a sliding away 
of everything. 

There was no depth in the morning light. 

She turned to survey the scene on which it fell and saw the ' 
early gold stealing faidifully towards the valley. Once Eaden - 
had gone, this thinned-out urgency of time would cease. For . 
every one but Vereker his going was only a removal of some- ■ 
thing grown familiar; a reminder, soon forgotten, of the move¬ 
ment of time. Slight reminder. He reflected only surfaces 
and was going away, unchanged, to reflect the surfaces of 
another shape of life. 

Yet last night he had talked. Had been less a passen^r 
unable to take root. It was he who had been the flrat to subside 
on the stairs—with a groan for his hard day’s work. Perhaps 
the approach of his ^own life had given him a moment of • 
clairvoyance, showing its strangeness, the strange fact of its 
existence. 

Last night ha^ been good, was showing now how very good 
it bad bem: three friends glad to sit down together and pre¬ 
sently talking, each voice transformed, by the approach of the 
sepaiidon that would jhake it cease to sound, to the strange 
.marvel of a human voice. Everything said had seemed im- 
'portant in its kindliness, and, though there had been no; 

, W3.W 
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!M)Gialigm he had talked at last of his pe^ta and his ceaseless 
'fighting with their ancient ways as though he wished to excuse 
himself from accepting socialism, to point out its irrelevance 
to the life of peasant and soil. 

Industrial socialism had bored him. He thought its prob¬ 
lems irrelevant, raised by clever doctrinaires who had nothing 
to lose. She had foiled him by standing too much in one camp. 
The proper message for him came from the people who saw 
land as me fundamental unit. 

Tell him to look away from capital and wages. And read 
George. And the Jewish land-laws, never surpassed. 

'G^d-bye. Please remember that work is an unlimited 
quantity.’ 

Then she remembered that this morning there would be a 
meeting at breakfast. He and Vereker would be there together 
as on the first morning; with time to spate. 

But going into the dining-room she found his departure 
already in mil swing. He was talking, smiling across at Mrs 
Sneyde and Miss Hollebone with the eagerness of one who 
finds at the last moment the ice broken and communication 
flowing the more easily for having been dammed up and 
accumulating. 

Sitting down unnoticed except by Vereker, she presently 
heard Maud Hollebone, to whom he had scarcely spoken, 
rranging, across the width of the room, to hasten her departure.' 

They were going down to Italy together; as casually as guests, 
eaving a party and finding that their way home lies in the same 
lirection, will share a hansom across London. To travelled 
wople, a journey to Italy was as simple as crossing London. 
Vas even a bore, a tiresome experience to be got trough as 
deasantly as possible. Behind her manner of sonsy, quietly 
wisterous school-girl indifference Maud was pleased, but stiU 
[ept her poise, her oblivious independence^f wbt? On 
vhat, all the time going about with'Mrs Sneyde, neglecting all, 
ipportunities for recognizing the existence of the house-party,: 
iloof without being stand-offish, way she feeding her so 
trongly rooted life? 

was pleased, of course, to be carrying off as her escort!. 
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the impbsmg oilkl bronze, now almost animated as he crossed 
to the Uttle table to discuss details and stood, a pillar of strength, 
at the disposal' of the two ladies now looking so small and Mrs 
Sneyde, as she fired remarks at him, so scintillating. She, no 
doubt, had her ideas and thought it an excellent plan. But 
the sister already knew too late that it was not. Had felt the 
project change during his approach with his week’s happiness 
all about him, and realized now that she represented a reprieve, 
was to be, by keeping Oberland before his eyes during part of 
his long journeying, an extension of his holiday. 

Standing at dose quartets, already accustomed to her com¬ 
panionship, he was aware, behind his animation, of sacrificing 
for the s^e of it the predous silent interval between his 
strenuous idling and the arduous work ahead; was payitig the. 
price always paid for tumult half-consciously insincere. The 
finding of Maud also immersed in the business of departure, 
and therefore seen in a flash of time as a comrade, had ciiiivened ' 
him as one is enlivened by a greeting without regard to the 
giver of it. lliat enlivening glow had already departed and 
he was left reduced, with its results upon his hands. 

It was settled. The elopement arranged and he, with his 
instructions, moving off to dear her path. Perhaps secretly 
he was pleased after all. Perhaps his life in the south was not 
a flight from sodety and he was glad to be ever so slightly bac^ 
again in its conspiracy to avoid solitude. Glad to Ik viking 
again on those sunny levels where there is never a complete 
break-off and departure. Never a void. Where even sorrow 
and suffering are softened by beautiful surroundings. 

Thdr windows, she reflected as Eaden, meeting the Le 
Mesurien at the door, was halted for farewells, even their hotd 
windovra, give on to beauty. And they can always move on.' 
And soul-sickness, the suffering of mind so often a result of 
fatigue and poor food and ugly surroundings, was rare amongst 
them. They were cheerful and amused. If bored, they sUft 
on and begin again. If bored by the life of society itself, they 
remain within it and cut figures as cynics. 

' Tt's only feir to wafti you,’ Maud was crying from her table, 
‘that I'm a vile fellow-traveller. Hate travelling.’ 
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'^IhVrose ud ^dered to the window behind her table. 

‘You 're going to take away our property?’ 

Here she was, the unknown Miss HoUe^ne, close at hand, 
flopped in a chair, schoolgirlish. 

‘^therl’ 

Here in this warm circle was the old freemasonty of school¬ 
fellows, two profiles slightly turned, abrupt remarb, punc¬ 
tuated by jabbings at ink-stained desb, the sense of power and 
complete difference in relation to a stu% old'world; sudden 
glances, perfect happiness. Happiness that kept both quite 
still; hearing, feeling, seeing, in a circle of light suddenly 
created, mal^g possible only slight swift words in whose echo 
one forgot which had spoken, which was which. 

'What are we to do?’ They faced each other to laugh 
delight. 

‘ Don’t know. What we really want is your socialism in our 
world. The socialist ways you have in your world without 
knowing it, because you know no other ways.’ 

‘You don’t object to us ?’ 

* Good Lord, no I But just to cultivate you would be to go 
to sleep as you are all asleep.’ 

‘You a Londoner?’ 

‘Till death us do part.’ 

, ‘Lucky dogi’ 

Eaden was at her elbow, to whom she turned with a guarded 
brightness, slipped back into her own world, into the half¬ 
conscious conspiracy of avoidance. Orderly world. A pattern 
world, life flowing in bright set patterns under a slowly gather¬ 
ing doud. 

Its echoes followed Miriam into the deserted little salon. 
T^ugh the open door she heard a coming and going in the 
hall that at this hour should be empty and eloquent of people 

S pread far and wide in the landscape. The bright pattern was 
owing into a fresh shape, flowing forward in its way, heedless 
of clouds, heedless of the rising tide. On the little table was 
paphne’s bear on ski, immortal. 

' And now in the hdl the sound of her, demanding. Drawn 
to the door, Miriam saw Vereker taking the stairs two at a time,: 
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immersed in friendship. And Eaden arrested in the middle 
of the hall by Daphne up-gamg with white determined face. 

‘Look at me,’ she was saying, and his down-bent face lost 
its smile. 

'You ’re not to go,’ she said swifdy, in a casual tone, and 
then breathlessly, still searching his unmoved face, 'You ’re 
not to go.’ 

‘That’s right. Daphne,’ cried Vercker pausing on the stairs. 
‘Make him stajr for the Fest, he wants to.’ 

Eaden watched her while she waited for Vereker’s footsteps 
to die away, watched her in frowning concentration while her 
voice came again, the voice of one who tells another’s woe: 
‘Not for the Fest, but because, if you go away, I shall die.’ 

Miriam turned swiftly back into the room, but she ha^ seen 
the pain in his seen him wince. Daphne on her last words 

had taken a little impatient step and stood averted with clenched 
fists, and now their voices were going together up the stairs, 
hers eagerly talking. 


She made ready to go out amongst the mountains standing 
there in their places as for counUess ages they had stood, 
desolate, looking down upon nothing. 

A door open^ at the far end of the corridor, and Vereker’s 
footsteps came swiftly trotting, went by and paused at a door 
further down: Maud HoUebone’s, at which now he was urgently 
tapping. A few words at the opened door and he had returned. 
A moment later came Maud, swishing along at a run; for more 
discussion. 

Her thoughts turned to the promontory within easy reach. 
But it would be absurd to sit about, visibly hung up by the 
bustle of events that were not even remotely her events. It. 
was too late to do the vaUey run and back before.! 
.lunch. 

i;’ ‘Ishalldfa.’ Who tyascomfofting Daphne? No one. No; 

; one could. Somewhere outside she was disposed of, walking; 

' with her nunie. uncnmfnrted. 
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She peered intd Daphne’s future, into the years waiting 
ihead, unworthy of her. 

Vereker’s door opened again, letting out the returning Maud; 
nming back to go on with her packing, to talk to Mrs Sneyde. 
Fhe two of them, surrounded by Ae opulence of wealthy 
lacking, talking, skipping about in talk: family affairs, uid in 
90 th their minds Maud’s journey to Milan with the mild and 
oolish bronze. 

When the footsteps had passed, she wenf out into the 
xinidor and across the space of sunlight streaming through 
idrs Harcourt’s door open upon its empty room. Far away 
n the landscape, mth those people from the Kursaal, Mrs 
darcourt was foigetfiilly ski-ing, knowing nothing of aU this 
>ustle. 

But Maud’s door, too, was set wide. Her room deserted, 
leat and calm as Mrs Harcourt’s. . . . Where was 
daud? 

From the room beyond came Mrs Sneyde, dressed for out- 
'doors, brilliant in green and gold, turning, coming forward 
, with laughter and an outstretched restraining hand, suppressing 
;.her laughter to speak in the manner of one continuing a con- 
'iidential talk; laughter remaining in her eyes that looked, not 
at the stranger she addressed for the first time, but away down 
the passage. 

' ‘I 've just,’ she whispered, ‘been in their room lyin’ up 
Daphne’s finger. Cut it on one of their razors. The poor 
.things were terrified. Had h» sittin’ on the table with her 
.finger in a glass of waterl 

V ‘No. It’s nothing; but those two great fellows were 
'gibberin’ with fright. She’s a little demon. Two towels on 
me floor. One idl over diocolate and the other bright with 
'gore. They wanted to fetch old Stick-in-the-mud.’ 
i ‘What a trag^y for Mr Eiden’s last houra.’ 

‘He ‘a not goin’; stayin’ for the Fest Nobody 'a goin’ but 
;the dear Skerrys.’ 

I ‘Didn’t know they were going.’ 
f- ‘Nor nobody else. Till Ma suddenly began about her hig- 
, Wants to save the sleigh fare. Vereker ’a arranged it; 
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the luggage is goin’ by the Post and they ’re toboggannin’; can’t 
you see them ? “Whee don’t ye see goodbee to Daphnee ?” says 
she to Tammas.’ 

Cruel, a little cruel. 

"They found out a good deal about the peasants.’ 

'The peasmts} The village desperadoes? Is there any¬ 
thing to find out about them?’ 

‘The lives they lead.’ 

'Tammas been tryin’ to convert them ? With his weak eyes'? 
Through his smoked glasses ?’ 

‘You know he smashed his glasses?’ 

‘He would.’ 

‘Yes. I heard his mother scolding him on the balcony and 
he slowly trying to explain; all in that low tone, as if they were. 
' conspiring.’ 

‘In an enemy camp. They were like that if you spoke to 
them. We all tried; but by the time they’d thought and 
begun to answer, you’d forgotten what you said.’ 

‘I suddenly remembered some glasses 1 ’d been advised to 
bring. They seemed astonished and suspicious and yet eager. 
“Tty them on, Thomas,” she said.’ 

‘Tree them on, Tammas. I hear her.’ 

‘And yesterday he handed them back jammy round the 
edges. I thought he was tired of them. They said nothing 
about going. But he told me about the peasants.’ 

‘ They had jam teas, on their own, upstairs.’ 

‘Anyhow, titey got in touch with the natives.’ 

‘I ain’t surprised. Natives themselves.’ 

‘With the people in the chalet behind.’ 

‘ Old Methuselah ? Not'difficult if you smash things. The 
old boy mended Daphne’s watch. Of course she went in to 
see him do it. Went in jabberin’ German which she nmi’t 
talk with Frederib. Was there an hour till I went to fish 
her out. Coul^’t see her, my dear^-couldn’t see m^thiiig; 
smob, like a fog, couldn’t breathe. Made her out at lut 
‘Squatting close up to the iildiy old villain on his bench. 
/'Lost, in the insides of watches. She’s goin’ to be a watch-^ 

> mabr now.’ 
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' It must be his son.’ 

‘Who must?’ 

'I’The one Thomas told me of. A woodcutter. Terrible, 
[n the snow. It’s only on snow they can bring the wood 
lown from the higher places. Someone bought a high copse, 

Aeaply, because the higher-’ 

'Hi^er you go, the fewer—now I know what that means.’ 

' ‘The cheaper. Over two houre’climb from here; somewhere 
icross the vdley. And the men and sleds must be there by,, 
daylight’ 

; ‘Poordevilsl’ 

^ ‘Yes. And the horses for the climbing must be fed two 
hours before the start. Sometimes they have to feed them 
before* three in the morning. One lot of men was caught up 
there by an avalanche, and were there four days before they 
could be got down.’ 

‘Ai-eee; don’t tell us.’ 

‘At the best it’s dangerous work. They get maimed; 
lose their lives. Ail the wmter this is going on. We don’t 
read their papers, don’t know the people and don’t hear 
of it.’ 

‘ Isn’t it just as well ? We can’t help it.’ 

‘It ought to be done some other way. Men’s lives ought 
not to be so cheap.’ 

‘How did Tammas get all this learning ?’ 

' ‘Speaks German.’ 

‘Jee-roozluml’ 

‘And French.’ 

' ‘And Scotch. And having no one to talk Scotch to, talks 
to the peasants, about their trees.' Daphne hatei the trees.’ 
‘Hiatef them?’ 

'Would like to make a big bonfire and bum ‘m all up.’ 
Miriam was silent, searchmg the green eyes^for Daphne. 

' ‘Yes, that’s Daphne. She‘s mad about Napoleon. Reads 
|dl die boob. Has‘min her room. I have to expound when 
m gets stuck. Won’t say her prayers lill we’ve read a bit of 
l^ny. Won’t say “ Mab me a good girl.” Says ‘‘ Mab me a 
^:and a sojer.” She and Men are as .thicl|;,as^j^|;im. 
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He's.an angel to hn. I’ve got to be mjj, uoin' lo tne 
Cufaeall for lunch. Maud ’a Siere, She ’a goin’ south to¬ 
morrow with the Chisholmcs.’ 

‘Before the Feat?’ 

'Chisholmes have got to pick up their kid somewhere. 
Maud 'a had enough of Switzerland for this year.’ 



CHAPTER VII 


The clouds were a rebuke; for being spell-bound into imagining 
this bright paradise inaccessible. The world’s weather cannot 
be arranged as a conversation with one small person. Then how 
idid the rebuke manage to arrive punctually at the serenest 
moment of self-congratulation? As if someone vrere 
watcl^pg. . ., 

. She looked levdly across the sunny landscape and the clouds 
were out of sight But there was a movement in the air, a 
breeze softly at work ousting the motionless Oberland air. 

She walked ahead, further and further into the disconcerting 
change. Everything was changed, the whole scene, reduced 
to homeliness. She caught herself drooping, took counsel and 
stiffened into acquiescence—' I might have ^own. 1 ’m accus¬ 
tomed to this. It removes only what I thought I couldn’t give 
up. Something is left behind that can’t be taken away’— 
and heard at once within the high stillness the familiar sound 
of life, felt the sense of it flowing warmly in along the old 
channels, and heard from the past in various tones, amused, 
impatient, contemptuous; ‘You mt philosophical.’ Always a 
surprise. What did they mean with their ‘philosophit^’? 
The alternative was their way of going on cursing, missing 
'everything but the unfavourable surface. 

Someone has said that there is nothing meaner than making 
^e best of things. 

The clouds made soft patches ofshadow upon the higher 
toow. Beside the angular sha^ shadows growing upon the 
northern slopes they were blemished, smudgy and vague. But 
Bn, able to move and flow while the mountains stood crumb* 
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Upon the ridge beyond the cloaked silence of the little wood 
. the breeze blew steadily from across the levels—that were 
strangely empty; no sign of moving specks making for the 
further ridge. Hurtymg along the trac^ she recalled too late 
the slightness of the information upon which she had built her 
idea of the golden scene; the gay throng, herself happily in 
the midst 

Without a single clear idea of the direction, she had trusted 
to the bright magic to draw her to itself. 

The subtly changed air and the melancholy clouds re-stated 
themselves, became the prelude to disaster. The increasing 
wind and the cloud-bank hiding the distant mountains were 
proclaiming the certainty of punishment well deserv^: to 
wander at a loss and miss the Fest. 

She glanced at her afternoon in retrospect: aimless walking 
in a world fallen into greyness and gloom, into familiarity that 
was already opening the door to the old friend, at whose heart 
lived a radiance outdoing the beams shed by anticiparion over 
unknown things. 

But all the time the ski-ing which now she was not to see 
would be going forward, mocking her until she could forget it; 
until the hours it filled should have passed into others bright 
enough to melt regret. 

Climbing the rise beyond the levels, she vras at once climbing 
up to find the Fest, would plod the landscape until she found 
i^ late, but still in time to share and remember. She reached 
the crest beyond the rise—there it was: a small shape, like an 
ebngated horseshoe, upon a distant slope. Black dots close- 
clustered in a strange litde shape upon the wastes of snow, 
defying the wastes of snow. 

There was plenty of space. Gaps on each side of the track 
and even towards the top of the rise, where people were grouped 
more closely abc^t {he comforting, the only festal sign, looking 
like an altar with its goM-embroidered, red velvet frontal. 

' Nothing could be seen behind its shelf but a small hut upon 
the lev^ that extended backwards until the pine woods began 
,with the rising mountain-side. 

Where to stand ? Up amonest the connoisseuta to see the 
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I'ltart, half-way down with a view of the ski-eta coming, or at 
l^the bottom of the row amongst the black-clothed natives stand- 
4 ing about in scattered groups in the loose snow. 

' . Choosing a place half-way down, she became one of the 
gathered crowd of Oberland visitors lining the smoothed and 
i s^ly sloping course. They were all there. The black and 
i distant dots had become people in every fashion of sports 
^clothes, standing on skis, sitting on toboggans, stamping about 
/jn the snow, walking up and down; and aU waiting, all looking 
^betweenwhiles expectantly up the track towards the deserted 
|dtar. There was a good deal of talking. Here and there the 
^incessant voices of men who make a hobby of talking. But 
: most Qf them talked intermittently, in the way of these leisured 
.:Engli^ who veil their eagerness as they wait, half apologed- 
' cally and wholly self-consciously, for a show, niere, patiently 
’•'they would wait, good-humour^, not deigning to be disturbed, 
'‘.not suffering anything to disturb'their pose of amused inde- 
!:pendence that looked so like indifference and masked a warmth. 
I Just across the way was a stout lady in a sealskin coat and 
^curiously different snow-boots. She sat sturdily bunched on 
,her toboggan and th^ stuck out in front of her, close-fitting, 
,;the rubber soles curving sharply to the instep and neatly down 
^again into the shape of a heel. She clasped a camera and her 
bsallow heavy face was drawn into a frown that remained there 
|while she turned towards a voice sounding from over the way: 
h *. . . and we’ll just be A«re till judgment day.’ 

^ T was told,’ she answered at large, with face upraised, deep 
(furrows from nose to chin giving strength to her hanging cheeb, 
I was to see sky-jumping, but I see no men on their skys to 
ljump.’ 

^ American continuousness held up in Europe, brought to 
j^despair by the spectacle of tolerance. 
i Sunlight had gone, and on the slope of the breeze small snow- 
Ifiakes drifted down to the snow. Tor a whue it seemed as 
I^ough the gathering in the white wilderness were there in vain. 
K From the group of black figures at the top tff the rise a de^' 
%nis voice sang out an English name. Heads were craned, 
but the altar remained empty, The.cqn^te4; 
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figures were tiimsfonned. Each life, risen to gazing eyes, 
Waited in a. stillness upon the edge of time. 

The knickethockered, tweed-clad form arrived upon the 
shelf from nowhere, leaped, knees bent and arms outspread, 
forward through the air upon the long blades that looted so 
like thin oars flattened out, came down, arms in upward- 
straining arches, with a resounding whack upon the slope and 
slid half-crouching, gaining the upright, fully upright with 
hooted arms s'Mnging, at M speed to the bottom of the hill, 
went off in a wide curve and was stopped, swaying, just not 
falling, in wreaths of whirling snow. 

AcMevement. Thrilling and chastening. Long ago, some¬ 
one had done this difficult thing for the first time, alone, perhaps 
driven by necessity. Now it was a sport, a deliberate Inove- 
ment into eternity, shared by all who looked on. She felt she 
could watch for ever. Cold had withdrawn from the snow and 
from the drifting flakes. One after another the figures appeared 
at the top of the rise and leapt, making the gliding race to the 
sound of cheers that now broke forth each time the forward 
rush followed the desperate dive. For those who crashed and 
rolled, slanting ski and sloping helpless body rolling over and 
over down the slope, there was comment of laughter silly and 
cruel. Yet one man sliced his face with a ski-point, and one 
had lain stunned at the bottom of the slope. . . . 

Vereker came at last, looking very young and lightly built, 
leaping neatly and far, and gliding, easily upright, to the 
accompaniment of frantic cheering, at a splendid pace down 
the slope and far on into the loose snow and round in a 
sweeping curve that encircled a distant sapling and left him 
up the track half-hidden in a cloud of chumed-up facing 
snow. 

He was the best. Length of jump, pace, style. The best 
of the English. And kind life had led her to him for speech, 
for the recovery of shared'thin^; and was making now mote 
memories that fitted with the rest 

Ski’d on-lookers wefe planking sideways up and down the 
course, flattening it Snow stfll fell thinly. The distant^ 
inwuntains were lost in mist. The forgotten scene was utterly; 
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deaoiate. Wannth flowing forth from within made a summer 
in its midst. 

‘Tsoor-ioo-chnl’ The strong spell-binding peasant name 
filled out the ringing cry. Switzerland was coming, bringing 
its so different life'of mountain and pine wood, its hardy 
strength, perhaps to outdo the English in this brave game. 

Here he came, in black against his snow, deep velvety black 
against the snow, gliding past the little hut with a powerful 
Merent gait It was partly his clothes, the way they seemed 
all of one piece, closely fitting, without angles. And bis size, 
huge. From the edge of the shelf he leapt high into the air 
and seemed to stand there against the sky, in a dream. Dovm 
he swooped, sailing, dreaming, to the track, rose smoothly 
from'the terrific impact and smoothly went his way. 

What coiild be more beautiful ? He was heavy and solid, 
thickly built. But with his shapely clothing and smooth 
rhythmic movement he made the English graceless and their 
clothes deliberately absurd. 

All the Swiss, though some were rough and ungainly, moved 
with that strong and steady grace. But Zurbuchen was the 
best. It was he who would live in her memory, poised against 
the sky like a great bird. 


'You took photographs ?’ 

'For him,' smiled Veteker with his quiraical affectionate 
glance. ‘To remind him of what he has to do next year. But 
we ’ll share them. Yours will remind you that next year you 
won’t be let off.’ Eaden remained silent and expressionless. 

'They will look strange amongst your cypress groves.’ 

; 'They vrill look passing strange.’ 

‘You will come out again?’ She wanted neither to know 
nor to seem to want to ^ow, but Vereker had left him there 
for a moment on her hands. She was caught in the social 
trap. Expected, being a woman, not to w^ off alone, but' 
to wait and provide, while she waited, .suitable entertainment,, 
tome kind of parlour trick. For a moment it seemed as though 
be would not answer. He was silent and used to stillness, yet^ 
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embama^ now by stillness in the presence of a perceiving 
witness. Another woman would not seem to perceive. Would 
have given her question the semblance of sincerity. 

‘No,’ he said suddenly. 'If I go away at all next year 1 
shall go east.’ 

‘When you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’ . . .’ She turned 
to look towards the returning Vereker. Eaden gazed away 
towards the snowy distances. He was taking his farewell. 
To-morrow, hd would be gone back to his chosen isolation, 
uninfluenced. Tender-hearted lover of brave souls, of Daphne, 
and who yet would bring so little to his love-making. He 
stood in his heavy silence, heavy man’s silence of waiting for 
recognizable things. 

‘Yes, that man knew what he was talking about.’ Suddenly 
his friendly beam and a forward approaching step, a turning 
away, at the first hint of something he had heard before, from 
his formal preoccupation, preoccupation with a glimpse of the 
next break in his unknown southern life. She had nothing 
more to say. Vereker was at hand who had held them at truce 
together. But now, without Vereker, they were at truce, the 
otily kind of truce he could understand. 

For a moment she was aware, far away in the future, of one 
of whom he was the forerunner, coming into her life for mortal 
combat. 



CHAPTER VIII 


In g^ite of her contempt for tobogganing she was going warily, 
ilowmg up a little at the bends, a gnome in ah extinguishing 
mwl, Mrs Harcourt, carelessly carrying her long past and the 
short future that so strangely she regarded as indefinite, looking 
forward, making plans for next winter with eager schoolgirl 
eyes; jcarelessly bringing the life she carried about with her 
down to the valley this afternoon with brusque camaraderie, 
her day-time manner. 

Her company added something to the joy of flying through 
the backward-flowing landscape. But it was shortening me 
run and fitting it within reduo^ surroundings—-making it show 
as it showed to her within her larger scale of movement. 

Here already was the steepest bend of the run, with the patch 
of black ice across its middle. Mrs Harcourt had pas^ it 
iSafely and disappeared. It was past and a group of people 
,came into sight midway down the next slope: two figures, 
'pushing off, and Mrs Harcourt at the side of the track, dis¬ 
mount^, beating her skirt She had collided, managed to 
;tun into them; a collision and a humiliating sm^ . . . 

‘Fools 1 Fooling all over v’place. Had to slam into v’side.’ 

‘A blessing the fence is broken just here.’ 

1 ^. ‘Not their fiiult I’m not smashed up. I was yellin’for all 
(1 .was worth.’ 

'It’s really dangerous when you can’t see what’s ahead. 
^Someone said tobogganing accounts for mote accidents than 
^y other sport’ 

S'‘Don’t wonder, with so many idjuts about Where’s, 
[Daphne?’ 
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They mouh^ wd sped off, one behind the other, through 
a scene that was now the child’s vast desolation. In place of 
joyous flight, selfish, in which Daphne had been forgotten, 
came now this absu^ urgency to arrive. Mrs Harcourt felt 
it. She was sorry, in her kin^iness, for Daphne’s disappoint¬ 
ment, but saw nothing of the uselessness of arriving without 
her. Thought of nothing but herself, her determination, her 
hatred of being beaten. 'I'his made a shelter. Under the 
shelter of Mn'Harcourt’s determination to be there because 
she had said she would be there it was possible to be seen 
rushing uselessly to the last farewell. 

Another bend. Beyond it a sleigh coming up and Mrs 
Harcourt carefully passing it and the other tobogganers drawn 
up in the snow. It was safely past. Mrs Harcourt was getting 
ahead. Going recklessly. Even for her, there was something 
more in this desperate urgency than the mere determination 
to arrive. 

If she, too, were to arrive it was now or never. Now, at 
once, in the midst of this winding ice-patched roadway, she 
must give herself up to what she had learned on the safe snow- 
fields and never yet dared to try here, until the last clear slope 
was reached. Lifting her feet to the bar, leaning back to swing 
free and steer by weight, she let herself go. The joy of flight 
returned, singing joy of the inaccessible world to whi<^ in flight 
ohe was translated, bringing forgetfulness of everything but 
itself. Bend after bend appeared and of itself her body swayed 
now right now left in unconscious rhythm. The landscape 
flew by, sideways-upwards, its features indistinguishable. She 
was movement, increasing, cleaving the backward rushing air. 

At the last dope she was level with Mrs Harcourt, safely, 
triumphantly returned to the known world, passing her, flying 
down so blissfully that arrival would now be nothing but an 
md to joy. Flying down towards two small figures standing 
m the levd, tufned this way, watching up the incline down 
which spoed^, superfluously, absurdly, just these two women. 

'Where’s Daphne?’ said &den in his rich, indolent voice;, 
looking over thev headS, staring up the slope, 
j. Whde Mrs Harcourt’s deep bass, still staccato with her anger,': 
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told the brief tale, she watched tbe pain and wrath in his face; 
strong man’s sympathy of pain with this child to whose spirit 
he gave homage, anger with those who had deserted her. Her 
useless explanation flickered about him unspoken, silenced by 
the pain she shared. 

‘It’s no good, old man,’ said Vereker gently, watch in hand: 
‘we must be off.’ 

Formal hand-shaking. To Mrs Harcourt’s padding of 
sociable remarks he paid no heed, keeping his'eyes still above 
her on the bend at the head of the riope until he turned to tramp 
off with Vereker, to the sound of Vereker’s kindly, sunny voice. 

‘ Paw kid. Eaden was frightfully wroth. Thought we ought 
to have brought her.’ 

‘ I Couldn’t have dared, down those slopes, on a small single,’ 
said Miriam wearily. But the judge within stood firm. She 
had not thought of trying. 

The now distant men were marching swiftly, reaching the 
point where the road sloped downwarik; had reached it and 
were settling on their toboggans. A face came round. Miriam 
looked back up the slope still cruelly empty, and round again 
to see the men seated, gliding off, lessening. Their caps 
vanished below the level of the tidge. And now the upward 
slope held a single small toboggan coming headlong. Daphne 
had made the run alone. 

‘How dare you let him go ?’ 

Miriam moved forward surprised by her own approach. 
Her mind was filled with the simple selfish truth. The wraA- 
blazing eyes saw it, recognized her for what she was, and turned 
away to die wastes of snow: 

‘Eaden, my Eaden . . . I shall Raver see him again.’ Tears 
flowed from the wide eyes and swifdy down the face so litde 
convulsed by grief that bent her, standing there with aims 
sideways out as if to save her from falling, to keep her upright, 
facing her loss, fists clenched to fight her woe: Of thei^ves 
Miriam’s arms reached forth to stay the torment. 

Incredibly Daphne was clinging, sobbing with hidden face:.! 
fDo you love me—do you love me?” She held her wiAout. 
speaimg, silenced while still the broken voice went on, by thi^i 
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sense of being carried forward into a world known only by 
hearsay and that now was giving forth all about them in the 
stillness its ethereal sounds—sounds she had sometimes felt 
within a gentle wind. 

Daphne’s head was raised and her flushed face busy in eager 
speech as they went forward together over the snow. When 
presently she assured her that one day Eaden would come 
back, the child pulled upon her arm and spoke in a new way of 
her new love. She spoke no more of Eaden, walking sturdily 
uphill, eagerly talking, sunned for a while in humble helpless 
love that soon must be removed. 


With Eaden’s departure holding Vereker away until to¬ 
morrow, and Mrs Harcourt disappeared upstairs with all those 
who sought sleep and early rising, the hotd was emp^, strange 
again and going its independent way as on the day of her arrivid. 
The presence of Guerini, hidden away in the little salon where 
daily he had spent his unimaginable evening of a Milan business 
man on holiday, increased its emptiness, made it as desolate 
as the world of his thoughts. 

He must have learned something in seeing her evening after 
evening—not in the least goloshy in her blue gown of many 
colours—seated on the crimson stairs between the two English¬ 
men, in seeing discussion prevail over personalities; new world 
for him of men seeking, without sentimental emotion, without 
polite contempt, conversation with a woman. Had any light 
dawned in him ? Would he show any grace of dawning light ? 

She went into the little salon and there he was, rising to greet 
her, with the look of a man penned within an office, the Jook 
upon his low Italian brow of worry left over from his daily life. 
He looked common too, common and ordinary-she wondered 
now that she could ever have mistaken him for a musician 
wandered from Russia. But beside the pathetic appeal of his 
commonness, supporting it, was the appeal of his ffisarray, his 
^bvious gladness and relief, like Mich^ commg back after a.- 
;I^, ;fi^^^lanation and dismissal, saying impenitently: ‘You 
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whipped me yesterday, to-day you must not whip.’ He was 
extraordinarily like Michael in his belief in the essential ir¬ 
relevance of anything a woman may say. 

It was his last evening in Oberhmd, and the first time they 
had found themselves done together since the afternoons in 
the snowfields that were now so dearly in his mind as he stood 
still turning over those hopeless little old Swiss boob, but 
turned towards her as she ensconced herself in the chair from 
which so long ago she had watched Vereker at the piano. Yet 
their life together had gone on. The grim little room was 
full of it. 

Again she had that haunting sense qf being a collection of 
persons living in a world of people always single and the same. 
Mrs Harcourt, she reflected, as she said the boob were lib 
^ed flowers, was fastidiously selective and always one person, 
one unfaltering aspect. Verier, Eaden, all the others. Yet 
the lives she lived with each one were sharply separated lives, 
separable parts of herself, incompatible. The life she lived 
with Guenni, beginning unconsciously that first evening when 
he had turned upon her throughout dinner his brown stare, 
hurrying forward during their ^ternoons in the snow, ending 
with thw quarrel, begun again with the reproachful gaze he 
had sent across the table on the evening of her truancy, had 
persisted during the intervening time and was now marr.hing 
off afresh on its separate way. 

It was clear that these close questionings held not only the 
remains of his surprise over the nature of the things that had 
separated them, but also his determination to try to see these 
thmgs as she saw them. They revealed much pondering, not 
over the thinp in themselves but over their power wi^ her, 
and presently it was clear that he meant to see her again. She 
fat ensconced, considering him, measuring the slow movement 
of his thoughts, the swifmess of the impressions he was drawing 
from his attention to every inflectidn of her voice. 

:. She knew she ought to go, that she was Mding up, with 
every moment she stayed in the room, a fuse rwtionship. 
^ cordiality of her voice, its dreamy animation, was not for 
him nor made bv him. It told its tale to her alone. t^ 
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of London had taken her thoughts there and she saw it afor, 
vivid with charmed and charming people, For the first time, 
she was seeing London as people whose secret had revealed 
itself during this last two weeks, and was at this moment begin¬ 
ning consistently to live her life there as in future it would be 
livc^ as she had lived it, but unconsciously and only inter¬ 
mittently, during the past year. 

This man appealed, she realised it now, from the first to a 
person who no longer existed, to a loneliness that during the 
past years had been moving away from her life. It was only 
in its moving that she had realised its existence. This man 
saw her still as lonely and resourceless; and also as interesting, 
something new in his narrow experience. He too was lonely, 
had an empty life, in the busy busmess man’s way of having 
an empty life; no centre and a lonely leisure. And he was 
more than half bent on offering her the chance that so often in 
the past had been at her elbow, of pretending herself into a' 
single settled existence, a single world, safe. Even now it was 
a temptation. But it was the Italian background that was the 
real temptation. As soon as he talked of settling himself in 
London, he was lessened, and the temptation disappeared. 
Life as a single conversation in a single place, with the test of 
the world going by, might seem possible when thought of in 
all the newness of Italy. In London it at once fell into pro¬ 
portion and became absurd. ’’ 

In London was Hypo, held up, at any rate saying he was held, 
up, and not now so much awaiting her derision as takirig it for 
granted. A big shadow, that might turn into sun^ne. A 
gleaming shadow that lost its brightness as she faced it. And, 
b^d it, a world that perhaps took most of its glamour from 
this uncertain shadow. 



CHAPTER IX 

It was an urgent tapping on the wall from Mrs Harcourt’s side, 
and she was speaking as she tapped. With half-opened eyes, 
Miriam grew aware of darkness, half-darkness of early morning, 
and listened through the companion darkness within her of the 
knowledge that this was her last whole day, to this strange 
clamdur from the lady whose nightly presence at her side had 
been for so long forgotten. 

‘Look out of ve window I’ 

Sitting up in bed, she saw hanging in mid-air just outside 
the window a huge crimson lamp, circular in a blue darkness. 
Sleepily she cried her thanks and leaped awake to dwell with 
the strange spectacle, the gently startling picture, in its sudden 
huge nearness, of the loveliness of space. The little distant 
moon, enormous and rosy in blue mist, seemed to float in the 
blue as in blue water, seemed to have floated close in sheer 
unearthly kindliness^ to oimfort her thoughts, on this last day, 
with something new and strange. 

The day passed with heartless swiftness, savourless. Full of 
charms whose spell failed under the coming loss. 



CHAPTER X 

And, for the last morning again, a strange surprise. Moun¬ 
tains and valley hidden behind impenetrable mist, and even the 
nearest objects'screened by the thickly falling snow. Alpine 
winter tremendously at work, holding her fascinated at windows 
downstairs, upstairs; mighty preparation for the beauty of days 
she would not see, robbing her of farewell, putting farewell 
back into yesterday’s superficial seeing which had not teown 
it was the last. 

But when she was forced to turn away to her packing, she 
found, within the light of this veiled world that cast within 
doors a strange dark brilliance, something of the London gloom, 
and the enjoyment of a concentrated activity that had always 
been one of the gifts of a London fog. It was as if already she 
were translated, good-byes said and the journey begun. The 
hours ahead became a superfluous time, to be spent in a 
Switzerland whose charm, since London had reached forth and 
touched her, had fallen into its future place as part of life: an 
embellishment, a golden joy to which she would return. 

And when she saw the guests assembled at lunch in full 
strength, it was as though, having left them for good, she 
returned for a moment to &d them immersed in a life to which 
she was a stranger. Confined by the weather, they had pro¬ 
duced the pile ^ letters waiting in the lounge and were now 
rejoicing in unison over the snowfall. In speech and silence 
each one revealed himself, but as a dream-revival of someone 
known long ago; and in hbe dream it was again as on that first 
evening when ^e had sat a listening outsider, fearing and 
hoping to be drawn in, and again it was Mrs Harcourt who, 
when her association with these people was seeming to he a 
,!yain thing cancelled^drpw her in with a question. 

The short hour ez{anded. Once more she was caught into 
'^e medium of their social vision, into the radiance that would 
MS 
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|iEitte tmdiuiged when ene was gone ana was tne secret or cng-' 
flish social life and could, if it wire revealed to everjr human 
: soul, be the steering light of human life throughout the world. 
These people were the forerunners, free to be almost as nice 
as they desired. 

And then, with the suddenness of a rapid river, her coming 
• freedom flowed in upon her, carrying her outside this pleasant 
•enclosure towards all that could be felt to the full only in 
solitude amongst things whose being was comple\e, towards that 
reality of life that withdrew at the sounding of a human voice. 

It was already from a far distance that, done with her upon 
the landing, she promised Mrs Harcourt remembrance and 
letters, said good-bye and saw once more her first difiident 
eagerness; felt that it was she, withdrawn since the first days, 
who had yet lived her life with her, transferred something of 
her being into the gathered memories and would keep them 
alive, keep the mountain scene in sight near at hand. 

Alone in her room, still thinking of Mrs Harcourt, she 
remembered from SMp$ that Paa in the N^ht how on the 
last day all but one person had forgotten the departing guest. 

That in getting up from lunch she had seen them all, un¬ 
knowing, for the last time—as yesterday the mountains. For 
all these people hidden away in their rooms, immersed in their 
own affairs, she was already a figure slid away and forgotten. 
With the paying of Frau Knigge’s bill, her last link with the. 
Alpenstock had been snapped. 

I But vriien the coach-hom sounded and she went down into 
the hall, there they all were, gathering round, seeing her off. 
Hurriedly, with the door open upon £e falling snow and the 
clashing of sleigh-bells, she clasped for the first time strange 
and friendly hands, saw, in eyes met full and near, welcome 
from worlds she had not entered. Beside the door she met 
Daphne forgotten, who clutdied arid drew her back into the 
window-space for desperate clinging, and entreaties sounding 
lest for tl^ new, slow-witted lover Ae searching gaze should 
Dpt be enough. 

It was not until she was innde the duk coach and its occu^, 
[Wto had thanked heaven she was English and let dpm a' 
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window, tbit abe ranembered Veteker. He alone lud mlde 
no fare^.' ' v- 

The coach pulled up outside the post office and diere he 
itood, in the driving snow, and all ffie way down the valley 
she saw them one by one, and saw him standing in greatcoat 
and woollen helmet, heard his elegant light distres^l voice 
begging her to come out next year. 

And brighter now than the setting they had charmed was 
the glow these ^ple had left in her heart. They had changed 
the aspect of Ufe, given it the promise of their gentle humanity,^ 
given her a frail link with themselves and their kind. 

She climbed into a carriage whose four comets were occupied 
and sat down to the great journeying. 

'History repeats its^.’ 

Looking up, she found all about her the family from Croydon, 
met the father’s quizzical brown eyes. 

‘Had a farewell kick-up at our place last night. We’re' 
feeling the effects, You look very fit. Enjoyed yourself?’ 

‘1 ’ve had a splendid time.’ 

‘You collared the handsomest man in Oberland anyhow— 
that young giant of a Russian.’ 

‘Italian.’ 

'Bless my soull Hear that, Doris ?’ 

‘We were up till/ooe this momii^,’ said Doris. 

The train moved off, but only Doris, once more grown-up, 
with her hair in a staid bun under her English winter hat, 
turned to watch the station disappear. 

‘Want to go back, Doris ?’ 

‘Ah love,' she breathed devoutly, ‘could thou and aye witli 
feete conspire-’ 

Miriam joined the sister in intoning the test of the lines, 

‘ Ah Moon- ’ began Doris, and the brother leaned forward^ 

holding towards her a gloved hand whose thumb protruded 
throu^ a fraying gap: 

‘Abttle job for you in Paris.’ 

She regarded it undifturbed and turned away the scorniiii 
rinetneaa of her fiice towards the window and the snowfiakei 
fidlins thidlv upon the shroud of snow. 
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CHAPTER I 

He had aaid tia train, as if there were no other. It must be 
the one great trmn of the night, the Paris train, that was to be 
an hour late. 

‘Confound itl’ she said fervently into the darkness in the 
manner of a travelling Englishman faced with delay that to her 
was nothing but reprieve; a whole extra hour in Oberland,. Of 
which a fraction must be spent in carrying the news to the ^up 
still standing in the lamplight at the far end of the platform; 
meekly. 

She sped along, feeling the sharp air expand once more 
limitlessly across the snows to which she had said farewell, and 
began speaking, as soon as they were near enough to hear, in 
the freemasonish Oberland way of addressing strangers as if 
they were old friends. They turned their three heads as she 
reached them on the end of her communication; but absently, 
as if being interrupted, and showing that they had heard only 
by turning again towards each other, and that they were not of 
the Oberland world by consulting in murmurs. 

Two small women, shapeless with wraps, and a man rather 
tall and vrith a customary importance in his bearing, but 
standing with die women in an equality of sincere attention 
towards the discussion. 

She waited a moment, not to miss the chance of a belated 
response, yet when she turned away was glad of their negligmce 
that set h» ftee to attend only to the mountain air. 

But her spirit turned out to be already in London, refusing 
to come bade to the enchaiftment of wmch it had taken Inve 
and watching, as she went, for the lit opening of the waiting-; 
room, and presently welcpming the sound of Mowing footsteps. 

They sat down on the far side of the room, a party of con- 
9|inton.^_^8p<|culating towards her, towards the fact, pathetic 
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or improper, of her utting there alone at midnight, Ftobably, 
aince she attadwd strangera ao freely^ptoper. 

She felt them pitiful, living au^iSoudy outside the world 
of universal urbanity, and turned to the nearer wall-posters, 
glaring in the half-light, for response to the jovial temarb that 
rose in her mind: their imagined cheerful sound making perfect 
the spectacle of the cautiously murmuring group. 

The man was crossing the room. Aloof and graceless in a 
stout top-coat, he demanded whether she were going through 
to London, and at once went away with her answer, and £e 
murmuring began again. 

Contemplating without looking at them and yet unable to 
escape the spectacle without either closing her eyes or gazing 
at the floor or ceiling, it seemed to be in the very person of Mr 
Orly, seated at the lundi-table in the bare-walled basement 
room at Wimpole Street where the confronted lunchers were, 
beyond the t^hes on the table and the unvarying lights and 
shadows made by the electric light, the only extern^ refuge 
for unpreoccupied eyes, that she gazed upwards and mentally 
emitted his humorously despairing sigh, glancing at the same 
time sideways-down at herself seated at his right hand and just 
growing aware of the meaning, for him and from his point of 
view, of one of his kindly sarcasms, and yet obstinately set 
against admitting any justification for it, desperately refusing 
to show any sign of awareness and choosing rather to appear 
idiotic, and justify his sigh, than to give him the satisfaction of 
seeing her look ‘rather sick.’ 

She remembered saying to Michael in a voice almost tremb¬ 
ling with indignation: ‘One mtment of my consciousness is 
wider and deeper than his has been in the whole of his life.’ 
And the grave conviction of Michael’s ‘most-certainly,’ made 
all the more comforting by the way the note of shodted amuse¬ 
ment in his voice had suggested that the warmth of her state¬ 
ment was waste of emotion. 

, And now the statement itself seemed meaningless. MoA 
itrous. It was not true that Mr Orly^s consciousness was lesi 
deep and wide than hers but simply that lib all true Ober' 
Unden he was unconscious of his consciousness. Had beer 
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tnined away from it A kind of salvation. But what is 
the use of an unconscious salvation? Insecure. Depending 
upon being always surrounded by an unvarying world.. . . 

When at last the sounds outside announced the train tlrat 
would set going again the unsuspicious movement of life, the 
little group of conspirators followed her on to the platform and 
she found, turning round from hoisting her thinp into the rack 
of her chosen compartment, the smaller woman within the 
carriage and her friends, taking leave from the platform, 
audible as New Englanders with quiet, unsmiling voices. 

The train started, carrying her and the small woman off 
together into the long night. In spite of the meagre promise, 
she found herself bad within the warmth of shared life. Flow¬ 
ing through her, it gave eagerness to her hands as they attacked 
the fastenings of her coat whose removal was part of the prelude 
to a social evening. 

Perhaps the woman did not mean to talk. But even if she 
were silent, her presence would keep the whole world in the 
carriage. 

She had turned away from the window and its view of the 
departing platform and now, with head bent to unfasten her 
neat veil, fell into speech as if her farewells had interrupted a 
conversation already set going. Miriam hurried her prepara¬ 
tions to be seated and at leisure, hearing for the present little 
more than the quality of the woman’s speech, the wide New 
England vowels that always reminded her of sounds heard long 
ago, she could not tell where; and being confirmed in her first 
impression of the group on the platform by the way the in¬ 
flections of her voice had been subdued, by the life she had led, 
almost to a monotone. It came forth, without emphasis and 
without colour, from the world in which she lived, a world that 
had never been made strange to her by any sort of astonishment 
over the fact of its being digre at all. The very way she took 
off her wrappings seemed to say that every one had the same 
clothes, and the same way with their clothes. 

She came to the middle of the carriage and sat down under 
the central li|^t to attack her boots, a small, shrivelled woman 

grey; grey cardigan and neat gtev skirt, grev hair, sallow 
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tl^ face and faded eyes, expreasionleaa. A fading life. As' 
'she moved about the carriage making her preparations for the 
night, her movements were lissome but had exactly the same 
expression as her speech. Wonderful to watch. But she 
would have laughed, if she could laugh, at the idea of their 
being wonderful to watch. She was following the set shape of 
her life with a sort of uninspired gusto that had nothing to do 
with the unique quality of the passing moment; Did not seem 
to know that moments were passing and her life passing; her 
uniformly unsolitary life of the transatlantic spinster, enclosed 
in uniformity even when she was travelling in Europe. 

She finished her discourse with her preparations, and neatly 
composed herself for sleep on her side of the carriage without 
good night. The world, hidden under a neat grey rug. 

Miriam’s attention dropped backwards away from her across 
the brief conversation to which she now heard her own voice 
contributing warm eagerness that of course the little grey 
woman had not found attractive because it was centred, not 
upon the items, but upon the prospect of getting away behind 
items. She took refuge with the two left behind at Berne to 
go on with their enchanting task. Why did not English teachers 
have a sabbatical year, go abroad and lose themselves in 
strangeness and tame back renewed ? Why not every one ? 

Already the little woman was asleep. She slept through the 
night and until the early grey began, aimouncing Paris at hand, 
and when Miriam moved to raise herself through the worst 
of her fatigue before the voice should begin, it sounded at once. 
Easy words speaking her way of being, describing her way of 
coming from the depths of sleep full-grown at once into her 
level way of life. Driving away, in advance, the sound of the 
; stillness and the light, the richness of the gold that would follow. 
the morning grey, and all the beauty of remembered Paris. 
To this woman, Paris would be pnly Paris, in whatever vray 
' she had of perceiving it, not a part of something hidden w ithin 
ihetself and suddenly revealed. 

( She talked undaunted by groans and irrelevant statements, 
as if reciting; a fluent stream of well-worn words dying uncon- 
^e^. into each other. Miriam’s own voice breaking forth, as 
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movement Rstotca net sttengui, in staccato Rn g H«h , sounded, 
in comparison, lib song. Urbanity was failing at its iitst test. 
She wanted to silence this woman and attend to all that was 
being driven avray. Yet each time she spoke, she knew she 
was carolling her own advantage of youA and high spirits over 
one not yet alive, and already too far down life's hill really 
to live. 

They were r^ady to leave the train now slowly moving 
through Paris grey in mist. The little spinster was unmoved 
in becoming surrounded by Paris. Yet only a few months 
ago she had seen Paris and London for the first time. 

‘Didn’tyou find London very small and flat?’ 

no.’ , 

She had spoken almost warmly, and went on to explain that 
this time she meant to see all over England before going home 
for her marriage in June. The train stopped. But neither 
that nor her astounding announcement made any break in her 
discourse. 

Meekly Miriam followed the bride-to-be out into the morn¬ 
ing twilight of the great station, where she looked smaller, 
older. But over herself and her neat belongings played a 
golden radiance from her far-off destiny. 

Paris was breakfast in the station hotel, and a drive to another 
station and the finding of another train. But again, prevailing 
over the ceaselessly talking little woman, the charm of it, 
lying all about her in the busy daylight, challenged the moun- 
^ns, as it had challenged before she had seen them, and won. 
And the little woman at her side, intent on her uniform world, 
was part of the prevailing. 

And when th^ parted in the blackness of Newhaven, she 
felt bereft. For a moment she stood still in nothingness be¬ 
neath the sky so strangely large and empty. Just belwd it the 
mountains were hidden. They filled her eyes, but only for 
an instant, leaving her alone upon the airless lowlands. 



CHAPTER II 

For these three, the time she had spent livine out in Oberland 
) golden life within her life, had been just a fortnight of dark 
London days leading towards spring. Each morning they had 
»me unenviousiy downstairs to find again, behind the small 
iisturbances and adjustments that disturbed them so little, 
thei{ sense of untroubled everlastingness. Helped by the 
ivannth of their clear fire that always looked wide, in spite of 
he narrow, villa grate. 

Its glow brightened the frosty sunlight coming in above the 
little hedges of dense snowy-white lace set along the lower 
ialves of the windows and giving the heavy curtains each side 
the small bay their rich warmth. 

They were all eager to go on with their experiences, back- 
ivards, from last night’s story of the return journey, into the 
life preceding it. At leisure. There it all lay, represented by 
her presence. Awaiting the time when every one should have 
been carefully provided. Meantime, the to and fro of needful 
words, the sight of their morning eyes, fresh and dark in their 
familiar faces, the long, good moments into which flowed the 
refreshment of their rich serenity, deepened this morning by 
their sense of entertainment ahead. 

They were eager, not through insuflidency but because of 
their sufHdency that survived Florrie’s hopeless engagement, 
Grace’s wrecked romance and Mrs Philps’s large experience of 
’trouble,’ unchanged. 

And yet, she reflected, taking in the new, plain wallpaper 
upon which thdr heavily gilt-frdhied, old-flishioned pictures 
stuck out with an uneasy prominence, with its narrow, gay. 
frieze of sunlit landscape, they partjciilarly liked 'to mai^ 
frith flte times.’ But (^y because within all times, however, 
am, they found what alr^y they poneased, over whi^ time; 
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had no power. Yet this morning they were a tbrtnight older 
than when she had seen them last, a fortnight nearer death, of 
which they always spoke with grave horror and dikted eyes. 

But she could imagine each one of them recovering at the 
end, with a secret, unseen smile of surprise, behind the ex¬ 
ternals that in the deaths of others so horrified them, this 
unassailable happy serenity of being of which they were so 
unaware and that made the background of life in their company 
a single continuous moment troubled only now and again by 
the remembrance of thdr unconsciousness of its perfection. 

Her experience was passing over to them. They were up 
amidst the sunlit snows, meeting her friends, realizing them in 
their direct, changeless way; making allowances for hqp en¬ 
thusiasm, yet loving it, welcoming each word and seeming to 
be waiting for her at every point of her journey through her so 
different life. As if prepared for each experience in advance, 
and yet seeming not to see, as they accompanied her into a life 
that for them was new and strange, how very strange was any 
life at all. 

Perhaps it was just their unquestioning acceptance that made 
life flow from them so strongly that most of her friends seemed, 
by comparison, uncreated. In some essential way. In the 
way the iimocent Croydon family and the innocent people at 
the Alpenstock had made them seem uncreated. And yet 
these uncreated friends would dispose of these three and of &e 
Croydonets and Alpenstockers in a single generalization. . . . 

Wandered too far into the contemplation of incompatibles 
that was the everlastingly disturbing background of social life, 
she felt the threads of her discourse slipping away and looked 
across at the row of litde villas on the other side of the road, 
the unchanging outposts of her life in this secluded room, and 
found them changed. And turned back to the table to foish 
the picture of the ski-contest with the magical strangeness of 
the villas before her eyes Within the background of the scene 
she was contemplating. Behind the blad-clothed figure of 
the bird-man, poised, with out-flung arms moulded by close- 
clinging, soft black sl^es from shoulder to glove, for a second 
tgaintt foe brilliant blue above foe glistening snow-slope. 
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iras the vision of these little housn, that once had seemed so 
ihatp in outline, blurred to softness by the English air so that 
their edges seemed actually to warn upon it. 

The excitement of the discovery of their new individuality 
broke into her voice, enlivening it as she finished her sketch, so 
that the three listeners were the more moved by what they were 
teeing; sharing her emotion, without knowing that it arose froth 
the recognition of the gentle mistiness, even in bright sunlight, 
of English outlines. 

Strange and delightful that this simple discovery should be 
so moving as to seem in itself enough as a result of foreign 
travel and should go on, while the general to and fro of remark 
was gssailing her attention, wrapping her in a happiness that 
thrilled through her voice which was now claiming her atten¬ 
tion for its own quality grown strange: sounding the ^tle 
south of England, the west country, too, perhaps, of her ^nily’s 
origin, and the large-gardened, uncrowded south-western 
suburbs—as so often, before, she had heard it sound here in 
the alien north, where voices grated even at their gentlest and 
bore, for all occasions, a bared and cutting edge; but without 
recognition of its essentials beyond the flattering assurance that 
she herself belonged to a superior, more cultivated way of being; 
the way of being that amongst the Oberlanders had been ril 
about her and of which at this moment she was being aware 
as clearly as of the misty English villas as it made, on her behalf, 
within the inflections of her voice, statements clearer than any 
spoken words, enchanting and delighting her as she was 
delighted and enchanted by the people she loved, giving her a 
thrilling certainty as to the unseen fifture, shaming her into 
the knowledge that in her case they were unjustifiable, that she 
had grown level with almost none of them, and yet lending 
their quality to every word she spoke. 

Returning, she looked forth at strangers still radiating 
delict, still sounding their alien vbices and making hers sound 
in response and again prodalm itself a barrier and yet the vehide 
of her everlasting communion with ^em; of her ptenJling 
with them by virtue of the echo widiin it of the way of being 
■from which it had come forth. 
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They were hovering now between their desire for'more talk 
and the pull of the shape of their day. The fresimess of the 
breakfast ^lr was over, the scene drawing to its end, ea<^ 
member of the party moving away into the depths of her secret, 
separate existence. Her own claimed her, to the new gay 
undertone that presently in the open she would hear more 
cleariy. 


And going down into town for her delayed luggage she heart 
it everywhere. In every one about her was hilarity, deep' 
seated; in every one moving in the open, though not on holi' 
day. It was there even in the worried and the sorrowful, thi 
creator of their worry and their sorrow. ’ 

Inside the clangorous great station the secret Joy palpitated 
in the exciting, metal-smelling air like the beating of wings. 
It emanated even from those who were setting out, deedily, 
only for suburbs, and reached and transformed every hideout 
object within their sight. 

Joy is eternity. Eternity is joy. In railway stations and in 
trains people enter perforce their own eternity. So that men, 
even when faced with disaster, so long as they can move from 
place to place and get away into eternity, are commonly more 
cheery than women, though unaware of what it is that makes 
them so. 

In Oberland the eternal being of woman is an escorted pro¬ 
cession. Its men are trained to pay homage to the giver of 
life and the pain-bearer. They seek eternity in the Services, 
in hobbies, in art or science, games. And never consciously 
find it. Hieir bondage to the womanly woman is a life- 
bondage, to eternity personified. 

Hie jin^g hansom was carrying her back to her London, 
filled with people to whom the golden eternity had been just 
fourteen ‘ordinary’ days and who, knowing nothing of the 
change in her that at present seemed to be everlasting, would 
endanger and perhaps destroy it. She wished she could hand 
them, like a certificate, .at least her record of social success. 

''UlMr vmiiM miamttfkmnkt AtnnnMf fhi>m all aaIv Rvnn 
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would understand. He would say, to demonstrate his insight, 
‘You Ve been flattered, my dear, by kindly people at loose 
ends, to the top of your bent. You ’re a little drunk with it 
all. I’m not objecting to that. Good for you, good for 
everybody, once in a way,’ and, having protested, begin his own 
subtle, but still quite oWious flattery, for his own ends. But 
he would understand that discovery about oneself is impersonal, 

, as well as personal, like a discovery in chemistry. 

- Piecemeal, everything piecemeal. What ObeHand had been, 

' apart from people, no one would ever know. Yet its beauty 
Jhad entered into her for ever; its golden glow must surely 
somehow reveal itself. It lay even over the nauseating, 
forgotten detail of Flaxman’s now rapidly approaching. 

” The cab drew up at the mouth of the court. At number 
two, Perrance filled the doorway, one of the wings of his grime- 
stiffened cape brushing the jamb as he slouched through on 
‘ his way to his basement. The unchanged sights of the court 
seemed, as she entered it, to re-open the door just slammed by 
Perrance, to deny her absence and promise speedy obliteration 
of her memories and destruction of her renewed strength. 

Together with the reek pouring from the opened door, came 
the rebuff of the narrow staircase up which the weedy cabman 
might refuse to carry her luggage. Her mind turned away from 
this difficulty. Beyond it, waiting for her upstairs, was not 
the Flaxman life grown unendurable, but renewal and con¬ 
tinuation of the golden glow. 

Turning from the door to the empty court, she met the blue¬ 
eyed friendly glance of a neat working-man, not a Flaxmanite, 
seeming, as he responded without a word to her confident 
question and went about her business serenely, as if it were 
his own, the first of a procession of friends emerging from 
the future. 

Selina was out. But the rooms were filled with the dry, 
sweet fragrance of mimosa. Once, only once, she had told 
Selina that the scent of mimosa in a wintry room said, each year, 
that life is summers. Selina had missed her; was offering from 
her side of the curtain that for so long had seemed the embodi¬ 
ment of their incompatibility, this tribute to their early days. 
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A pile of letters. Tributes to Oberland, to Oberland 
past and her return to London accomplished. But alone 
up here she had no sense of return. The memories 
accumulated since she landed were like a transparent film 
through which clearly she saw all she had left behind; and 
felt the spirit it waiting within her to project itself upon 
things just ahead, things waiting in this room as she came 
up the stairs. To open all these letters and drop into com¬ 
munication with the lives they represented would be to divert 
its course. 

Graceless she felt, ungrateful, and could not care. Even 
Hypo’s thin grey envelope foiled to bring the usual electric 
shock. It stood out from the others only because her detailed 
response to it preceded perusal. With planned cunning, h( 
had chosen this moment for one of his concentrated attacks; 
the obvious moment; the wrong moment; showing him as h( 
was alone in himself, far-off, irrelevant to personal life. And, 
except for her annoyance with his planned persistence, she 
felt him stand, compared with the vast strange promise within, 
in an equality of indifference with all these others. It wa: 
only, she thought, as she sat down to open his letter, with th( 
unlocated being of these people that she desired communica¬ 
tion and not at all with the sight and sound of their busy 
momentary selves. 

'Welcome to your London, my dear. I’m more in love 
with you than ever.’ 

When she reached the small interwoven capitals forming 
the signature she felt herself returned from flight, unawares, 
towards a far distmice and felt the strong beating of her heart 
(quieten before a vision of this shapely device, so deftly con¬ 
tinuing and completing the design of the written lines, set down, 
in a 1^ of sincerity, beneath innumerable documents such 
as this. * 

He was 'in love’ in his way; once again. But behind the 
magic words was nothing for her individually, for any one 
individually. And his brilliance, the mental qualities she had 
hiAetto found so full of charm, W somehow, unaccountably, 
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become ovenhadowed. She no longer felt the importance of 
trying to find forms of expression for alternative interpreta¬ 
tions of his overpowering collection of facts. She felt at 
this moment that any interpretation was preferable to his and 
no plan at all better than even the most workable of plans bom 
of the assumptions science was helplessly forced to make. 
He was offering a stone, a precious stone; but there might be 
bread waiting hidden in the world whose a^roaching dis¬ 
tances seemed no longer filled only with queer irregular people 
who held most others in scorn. 

She flicked the card, whose wording he had already forgotten, 
between thoughtful fingers; momentary purpose and plan, 
converging upon what she had seemed to be a fortnight ago. 
Supposing a kindly Philistine, with a fixed world and almost 
no imagination, were in his place ? Impossible. Breathlessly 
impossible. Philistines or intellectuals ... is there no al¬ 
ternative? Nobody, nobody. She wanted nobody she already 
knew. But did she wish him away ? Or even averted? Only 
for a while forgotten. And that he could be, since he was 
fixed, in his place, far away. 

Sure of possessing the immediate future, clear of obstacles 
and with the golden glow undimmed above it, she turned to 
the other letters and found amongst them one from Alma 
which somehow she had passed over. The sight of it drew all 
the rest together, making them seem like the various flowers 
of a single bunch and rebuking, as if it were a living presence, 
. her desire to escape from their friendly challenges. She hesi- 
. tated before submitting herself to the always strange, strong 
spell of Alma’s writtai words, that already in advance were 
charming and rousing her with their veiled appeal from some- 
‘one who was neither quite the Alma she had known in girlhood, 
;nor the Alma who humorously fitted herself into an adopted 
: summary of human existence. 

\... When the tom flap of the envelope revealed the graceful 
^hurrying script, she felt herself set down beyond release within 
|the pattern of the life she had left behind on the &r side cff 
,eternity. Gay, affectionate greetings sailed, bearing dowii her 
across the p^e. ... 
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V <>uu, luj iciy dear, tremendoua doings. We'ie invading 
'your London; next We ’ll do a Wagner, you and me 
and Hypo.’ 

Not from the past and representing it, but from the golden 
future and heightening its glow they came to her as she imagined 
the impersonal sitting down together, before a large stage 
made vast by outpouring music, of the three equally reduced 
to silence and cbmmitted to experience whose quality could not 
be stated in advance. 



CHAPTER III 

Above the shoulder of the parlourmaid annodhdng her from 
the doorway, she saw Densley standing at his table reading 
I letter, preoccupied, making use of spare seconds. And 
though not a patient, she felt again, as she had always felt on 
Srst mtering die subdued light of this quiet room, a weakening 
of her scepticism before his specialized knowledge, and an 
incomfortable sense of the ceaseless procession of stricken 
nen and women, trustfully, one by one, crossing this space of 
Joor betwan door and chmr to learn the worst or, at the best, 
to be reminded that death is waiting and their span of years 
It the longest only a small number. 

But as die maid withdrew and she came forward, the room 
vhoM door closed softly behind her was just the room that held 
Ilia intimate lonely life. And he was once more only his 
friendship, an everlasting friend standing there in silhouette 
igaiiut the long window-blind yellowed by the sunlight it was 
leaping out. 

At his best, tail and slender, in profile, with head bent so 
that the whole of its beautiful line, starting from the base of 
the neck and abruptly disappearing beneath the rounded edge 
)f vigorously sprouting curb to appear again in the curve of 
the venerable small bald patch, was clearly visible, embellished 
liy the outstanding close-cropped curls breaking into its shape. 
Newly cropped, and gleaming in the dim light. Very fresh 
md neat he looked, furbished up for the spring, very sert^ in 
^ new pey fiwk-coat whose tails in an instant would per- 
bnn their dervish-whirl as he swung round and came widi 
Kitstretched arms to take her by the Moulders and get in the 
int words, and smother her response with his avdanche oi 
rog^ter. 
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But he temamed mobonleas, though now she had nearly 
mhed the victims' chair. If he were really absorbed, she had 
.'cad into the catefuUy casual wording of his summons an 
eagerness he did not f^. She recalled him hunched over his 
table, throwing down his pen and coming to meet her half-way 
across the room; talking into the telephone and murmuring 
a greeting for her the moment it became his turn to listen. 
This deliberate postponement of his welcome was new. Pre¬ 
tending to be' engrossed in his letter, he was reminding her 
that her life was but one amongst the many he scanned day 
by day. And whilst this silent statement checked her eager¬ 
ness to be congratulated and rejoitxd over, he was accumulating 
advantage that would make his pounce the more effective 
when it came. ' 

But if he were going to refuse to be a flattering mirror for 
her joy, this visit would turn into a continuation of a conflict 
of which she had grown weary. This should be the last time. 
Never again would she waste her golden leisure in fruitless 
discussion. This progress across the well-known room was 
.the prelude to farewell. Glancing away from him towards its 
further space, she became aware of a deep peace and her eyes 
returned to him. Still holding, as if he were alone, his tranquil 
pose, he was waiting for her to recognize this peace as the 
reality beneath their differences. 

With a pang of guilt she remembered her impulsive, too- 
affectionate letter from the Alpenstock promontory. It was 
on the strength of that letter that he was daring this test. The 
living peace in the room was like a light that seemed to flow 
towards them both from the comer that formed a triangle 
with him where he stood and herself where she stood; or to 
flow from each of them and meet exactly in the corner towards 
which at their diflferent angles they both faced. 

But there was nothing surprising in that. Any two souls 
could meet if only sometimes they would be silent together and 
wait. She ought to have known that his Celtic soul vrould be 
aware of this. But it would be unfair to let him travel too far 
in imamning an atonement that did not exist Yet even as ^ 
these ^oughts flashed throu^ her mind she was r^petting i 
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the passing of the sttange experience of shanng with him an 
‘instant of eternity and, in order ever so iittk to recall it, she 
banished thought and resisted the further movement that would 
bring her too near to be ignored and saw, with her eyes on his 
quietude, the perspective of their friotdship open, clmming its 
place amongst the memories laid up in this room of the years 
;of her London life. 

t Saw him again as the unknown Great Man serenely produced 
'by Eleanor Dear from her diminishing stock of ‘influenchoo 
'peopoo’ . . . summoned and coming, a tali handsome saviour 
m dress-clothes, to her sick-room at midnight, tired and 
harassed, gently talking and questioning and writing; ignoring 
the friend in the comer until suddenly he insulted her and her 
beloverl London night-streets by asking, without troubling to 
dock at her, whether she were equal to going out and ringing up 
a chemist. And her first visit, as Eleanor’s agent, to sound him 
before she cast her desperate net over Taunton. And, as a 
single occasion, all the sittings, in this room, over Eleanor’s 
di^ulties and the business of rescuing Taunton, secretly, 
under the shadow of Harley Street, under the threat of death, 
mot lifting until Eleanor was provided for away from the bright¬ 
ness of lives still unthreatened. 

. And all their meetings and conflicts all over London, since 
^die day she had lectured him, with Veresaief’s Confessions of a 
'Doctor as text, on the inevitable ignorance of the high priests 
of Medicine; and all his kindly human sympathy with her 
Socialists and Anarchists and Suffragists ... and his belief 
that their hold on her was only a makeshift. . . . 
i ‘Glad to be back, dear-girl ?’ he murmured thoughtfully. 

’ ‘I'm not back yet; still much more there than here,* she 
'said, smiting at his preparedness to sit down and state her 
experience in what he believed to be its right proportions; 
drawing her out with questions and greeting her answers with 
head tlmwn back and mouth wide for his inibawn laughter—its 
final gasp bringing him forward to smite her knee and make his 
!cotnmentsand wait, eyes still filled with Iqughter, for her to share 
^ mirth at her expense. Not one word of enthusiasm should 
he have, nor anvthinc riiat mieht rive him fmxi for amnuMnnir 
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Still temaining ambushed behind his letter, he flung out, 
as she advanced, an arm that found and gently shoved her into 
the confessional chair ^ence nothing was visible but the tall 
screen hiding the place of anxious disrobings, his littered table 
and himself, in profile against the high oblong of screened sun¬ 
light . . . swinging round with a single swift movement to 
bee her, seated; long grey-trousered legs elegantly crossed, 
crease going to the devil . . . spats . . . apmA moss-rosebud,' 
a grave, tii^ bee surveying her as though she were a patient, 
a new patient. 

He was quite innocent, tired and London-worn, emerging 
with grave simplicity from preoccupations that made havoc 
of his grandeur, accentuated the dreadful rosebud morq com-' 
pletely than would the debonair manner that perhaps he had 
worn an hour ago. 

'Whose wedding have you been to?’ she asked cruelly, 
through her pity that condemned as monstrous the demand , 
that he should turn aside from his exacting affairs to pay 
tribute to her festivity. 

Mentally she added silk hat and light gloves and set him 
amongst guests thronging to the reception, saw him play his 
part, a lightly, musically moving figure of benevolence; radia- 
ting, as she had seen him at Socialist gatherings they had' 
visited together, the kindly humanity most of the Lycurgans 
possessed only as a dogma with which to bludgeon their, 
opponents. 

True democracy, the ruling of everybody by their best 
selves, was more readily to be found amongst the Oberlandets 
than amongst professed Socialists? And here, to her hand, 
was a topic that would represent her experiences, give him the 
key to them in a way that would rob him, if by chance thii 
present gravity were assumed, of what he was secretly chuck' 
ling over in advance, and startle him by putting his own cast 
better than he had done In their many battles, and also, b] 
making it one with hers, demonstrate the truth in both and hii 
own one-sidedness. . 

‘I’ve been to no wedding, my dear.’ 

was the low, pitying tone he used when she failed to 
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be moved by some apecisJly 'moving’ human drama selected 
from his da/s experiences. 

He looked away, towards the writing-table, took up a paper- 
knife and thoughtfully tapped the table’s polished edge. 

"Then why so glorious?’ 

She smiled, to cover her failure to approve, but with averted 
eyes, so that she might no longer see die pink rosebud soften 
his good looks with its dreadful prettiness. Perhaps it didn’t 
Perhaps the intolerable effect was produced by‘apathy, by the 
weariness he was not trying to conceal; spring weariness after 
his too arduous winter. 

Their voices sounded together and she threw away the 
beginning of her hopeful topic to attend to his meditative voice' 
—the Celtic shape of its tone, the first two words on one middle 
note, then one two notes higher with a curve in its course that 
brought it two notes lower ^an the opening words, then ding- 
dong up and down, the last drop curving up at its end as if to 
redeem statement by giving it the form of courteous question; 
but to-day the persuasiveness, that always made his words seem 
spoken from the sure ground of belief, was not there, the end 
of his sentence fell sadly amongst the bright echoes their many 
meetings had left in this corner of the room. She heard the 
slithering discouraged soft fall of the paper-knife upon the 
table and looked up and found him sitting, with lightly clasped 
hands, forward in his chair regarding her; calm brow, steady 
acarching eyes, the look of weariness vanished, the rosebud 
serenely saying that physicians have their lighter moments. 

'Ye had a brave time, dear-girl ?’ 

He spoke with grave warmth, inviting confidence. Watching 
his eyes while she banished from her mind all she had brought 
with her into the room, she could notfind the shadowofasmile; 
but, ena while she refused to afford him material, there he 
sat, entrenched, solidly representing dispersive generaliations. 
^And to-day he was not waiting for Her to withhold or give him 
his chance to pounce. Turning away his eyra he went on: 
^'I saw Campbell this morning; he told me ye were back and 
he’d never seen ye look so well.’ 

Profesuonal interest; but she was not going to be drawn into 
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discuMing her health that was reatored for evermore since she 
had seen the light on the mountains. 

'Of course,’ she said judicially, conveniently recalling an 
overheard phrase: 'the Swiss mter is marvellous. You go 
out unable to grasp fhe meaning of a newspaper colunm’— 
she felt her stored wealth shift away, as if assailed, as if threaten¬ 
ing to depart—' and after twenty-four hours you can read a stiff 
treatise and remember each point.’ 

‘ Did ye read stiff treatises ? ’ 

'No; but I could remember anything I wanted to, and see 
into things.’ She threw her rai.sed voice after him as he got 
up and moved away—feeling herself forgiven, having testified, 
attempted to testify an incommunicable experience—fo the 
blind^ window through whose open upper half now came die 
sound of a car drawing up at the door; interruption punctually 
at hand, just as she was back again in that moment on the 
promontory that had filled everything with light, just as she 
could, she felt, have answered, even though irrelevantly, all 
the questions on earth. 

With a click the blind had shot up, letting in the yellow 
London sunlight, and in its dense blaze she stood up to depart, 
for now the thudding of the engine filled the room, voices 
shouting it down sounded from the pavement and the steps, 
and the door-bell buzzed through the hall. 

‘ You are fortunate,’ she sang out into the blinding light, into 
the indifferent eats preoccupied already with the communi¬ 
cations of the arriving patient, ‘to have a comer house I’ and 
saw the several corridors of gold that broke across the long 
grey street and felt herself already escaped into its edioey still¬ 
ness, going, as she had come, unspent, to meet the green mists 
nf the pa^ and find its new crocuses; find the close ranks of 
mauve and white hiding the grass of that little alley again, stand 
md look and again feel that cool English freshness as if touching 
her all over, as if she were^mclothed. 

‘ Campbell was right,’ he said gently into the stillness restored 
hy the stopping of the,engine; ‘it's made ye like a red, red 
mse.’ 

Her happy blush revealed to her the shape of her bodv—as 
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if for ber own contemplation, as if her aitenuon were being 
called to an unknown possession that yet was neither here nor 
auhe herself—glowing with a radiance that was deferent from 
me radiance of the surrounding sunlight; and turning to bend 
ind gather up the gloves on which she' had been sitting she 
leemed to journey far away from him and from herself into 
the depths of her being and mingle there with an unknown 
creature rising to meet and take her nature and transform it to 
. the semblance of his-ideal. And in this semblince, a stranger 
‘ to herself and nameless, she came upright with the retrieved 
gloves in her hand and turned to face him in the room’s sun- 
Gght that now seemed the light of open spaces. 

■' _ ‘Your patient,’ she had said before she was aware, towards 
him still standing leisurely in his window-space . . . approach- 
iiig, saying, swifdy he passed her: 'He’s early; he can wait. 
Sit down again ’—and disappearing into the background whence 
he asked, as the everyday door of his bookcase came open with 
an insouciant squeak, whether she had ever been to Italy. 

‘No,’ she said and paused, remembering Guerini and his 
revelation of an Italy that was not the Italy of her dreams. And 
his dogmas, and his amazement in hearing them questioned, 
and his anger, dull brown like his clothes, and hers that had 
cured her, and his sorrow and belated willingness to look at 
alternative interpretations, and his obliteration by ^den in 
‘whom the same dogmas, being held thoughtlessly, had seemed 
.80 much more monstrous and implacable. And seemed at 
this moment not to matter so very much. Neither Guetini’s 
nor Eaden’s lior Densley’s nor any man’s to matter perhaps at 
all, except to themselves. Thought of all together, reverbera¬ 
ting over the world in all its languages, they seemed just an 
.unpleasant noise; like the chattering of those bom deaf. Yet 
she felt that even now, hearing them, it would be impossible 
to content herself, as she had observed so numy women do, 
■tyith a wise smile. Even now. 

I But this was flying off, running off with what might be an 
jUuaion. She wished the window-blind back in^lace that she 

a lt see more clearly, see his face when he left his books 
returned; discover whether his general strangeness to-davf 
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meant that on the strength of her absurd letter he was again 
minded to risk, was not expecting, a rebdff, and was yet, be¬ 
cause he once had had one, proudly nervous and uncertain— 
and meanwhile she must remain here, balanced between return 
to her customaiy life and the way of being she had entered a 
moment ago and that could be, she now realized with sober 
astonishment, her chosen way till death—or whether he were 
simply engrossed in some sad case whose story she would 
piesendy hear'told in his way of telling: pausing at every turn 
for signs of sympathy, and yet ready to laugh over her harsh 
comn^ents. And again she was reminded of Eleanor. And 
this time the thought of her brought within the sun’s streaming' 
light a darkness that centred in herself who a moment ago had 
felt transparent to endless light. A forgotten, deliberately for¬ 
gotten darkness disqualifying her to be anything to anybody,.., 

‘What has become of Eleanor Dear?’ 

‘ When did ye last heere of her, lassie ? ’ The sparing, softly 
treading tone of his stories of his most dreadful cases: gentle 
judgment, without reproach. 

‘Oh, I don’t know—ages ago’—her voice was hard, frostily 
selfish, something for a man to fly from—‘when that heroic 
little Jew took her to Egypt.’ 

‘Then ye’ve not heard of her death ?’ 

It was not shock or sadness that kept her silent. Immense, 
horrible relief in being certain that now the burden of Eleanor ! 
would never again return upon her hands. And great wonder, , 
that Eleanor had done her dying. Somewhere, in some un¬ 
known room, she had accomplished that trenAendous deed, 
Alone, 

‘Rodkin took her to Egypt’—he was bringing the comfort' 
of his voice across the room—‘first consulting me’—but re¬ 
mained out of sight behind her chair with a book, slowly 
turning its leaves ^t went over with a crumpling sound, large, 
glazed clay-paper leaves; Heavy-‘and kept her there for some- 
thing over eighteen months. She got no better. When they \ 
returned, she was beyond human aid. His resources were;^ 
exhausted. We got hw into St Aloysius’s. ‘The sisters were j; 
Jiind and grew fond of her. My mother visited her daily and , 
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was with her when she passed away. I think she was happy 
at the end.’ 

Eleanor, forced to cease fighting and accept, lying there 
hollow-eyed and emaciated, growing weaker and weaker, but 
still charming; free, while she wait^ for those halls of Zion 
all jubilant with song, to charm these new friends . . . 

'The little atheist Russian Jew was a better Christian than 
the English curate.’ 

\ ‘He married her; in Egypt. The bairns have &ther and 
name.’ 

'Lancelot and Lobelia . . . Rodkin* Her voice trembled 
with laughter. In which he joined, and Eleanor, driving away 
her fierce authoritative little frown, and with rose-blush and 
trch affectionate smile, seemed, from heaven, to be joining too. 
3 he would. She would accept anything but reproach. Ease 
liad come, though the picture of herself indignantly preaching 
It Eleanor for wasting Rodkin’s substance remained an im¬ 
movable torment and disgrace. He had laughed his lightly 
^ping erctremity of laughter and yet did not come round to 
face and share her mirth. But she felt absolved. He knew, 
better perhaps than any one, he had seen again and again, the 
wont that was in her—intolerance, hatred, malice ... no, 
not malice, something worse, uncharitableness, the things he 
most deplored—without condemnation. He Imcw perfectly. 
From fint to last, all of Eleanor’s mansuvrings; without con¬ 
demning them. Small wonder he was the beloved physician. 

Her sense of her own being, with its good and bad carelessly 
unmasked, more at ease in this room than in any other but her 
own, was expanding beyond this comer she knew so well, 
takirig possession of the unvisited parts of the room brought 
near by his perambulating voice; feeling its my into the wider 
spaces within the air that filled its visible limits. But im¬ 
perfectly, hindered by the direct glare of the sun and the 
presence of the patient waiting in th'e next room. 

‘ I asked ye about Italy, because I rather think of going there.’ 
This time his voice, coming from the farthest end of the room, 
IS if he were in that deep recess and looking out of its tall, 
larrow window, was like me voice of someone giving a cheery 
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morning greeting to someone else suddenly and gladly seen 
from the midst of busy preoccupation; confident of response, 
not needing to wait and take note of it It came nearer than 
if he were sitting at her side. 

‘People were going down,’ she said, and the distance they 
had to travel made her words songful—^ey were meeting across 
the length of the sad room; he and she, from the far distances 
of their separate beings, obliterating, with the sounds of dieir 
common to-day, the melancholy echoes left within it—‘from 
Oberland. They go, in one day, from the Swiss winter into 
the Italian spring.’ 

‘I’ll go,’ he chanted back through the clatter of a dray 
turning into a neighbouring mews, ‘if I go, from Paris, where 
I ’ll be attending the Medical Congress the first week in* May.’ 

The dray thundered swiftly over the cobble-stones, spreading 
a clamour that consumed every other sound. 

‘Don’t ye think,’ said his gentlest voice just above her head, 
‘I ’ll have earned a holiday?’ His arms, linked by the huge 
book, came over and round her, and the book came down 
opened upon her knees; a double-page picture of Venice, 
Grand Canal edged by stately buildings, gondolieri graceftilly 
driving swift gondolas along the flat water; moonlight and song. 
He was crouching at her side, his face out of sight, just level 
with her own, one arm along the back of the low chair, the, 
other tilting the book inwards from the blinding light. 

‘Isn’t that where people go for their honeymoon?’ he 
murmured thoughtfully, as if considering the picture. 

She fdt him watching while she waited, gazing through the 
outspread scene, for words more in harmony than was this 
arch jocularity with the steady return of the strange new light 
within her riiat now streamed forth to join the blinding sunlight,. 
so that she was isolated in a mist of light, far away from him 
and waiting for the sound of her name. 

‘Ye still scorn honeymftons.’ 

He was gone. The light flowed back into herself as she 
turned and saw him standing tall and upright, elbow on mantel¬ 
piece, several feet away, saw his face, sad above the pink rosebud ^ 
and aa nearly stem as in its changeless kindliness it could ever be. 
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What had he seen while he watched ? Her perfect stillness 
while she contemplated a proposition? And perhaps he was 
rig^t. The strange vision of the future expanding endlessly 
in lig^t had held as she gazed into it no personal thought of 
him and prompted no response. 

Gently she approached him, trying in the way she again 
pleaded for his wretched patient to convey the change produced 
in her regard by this discovery of him as a source of marvels. 
But he hdd her off with casual talk. He now believed, and 
jshe grew scarlet and took hasty leave as the thought came, that 
jhe had completely surprised her, and that this belated response 
‘Was a clothing at an opportunity whose quality had been 
realize^ while she sat silent And perhaps he was tight in 
‘that too. Perhaps the strange glory to which she had responded 
'was bom of a selfish rejoicing. Perhaps, watching her, he had 
read only the signs of a secret, selfish triumph. Miss^some 
essential, immistakable sign. 

. Yet gravely and with a meditative enviousness he had said 
more thui once that a husband opens for his wife the gate of 
a temple into which he may not follow her. And still in that 
moment of being wrapped in light that could have come only 
through the opened gate, he had expected her to respond in 
kind to his sly jocularity? Had closed the gate and left her 
.outcast because she was kept silent and entranced, forgetting 
his personal presence, seeing only the newness of life into which 
she was about to step. 

fi' Walking on down the street, she turned again towards that 
Strang moment, trying to recall the experience. But it was 
!the visible pageant of marriage that rose before her eyes; so 
rsuitably, she felt now, a floral pageant. Wistfully, with new 
jknowl^ge and interest, she watched the form of the satin-clad 
[bride adream in a vast loneliness of time that was moving with 
;the swiftness of the retreating movement of the years that were 
'leaving her for ever, amidst a bevf of wide-awake, hopeful 
(jbridcwuids, vanish into the dark porch of the churdi Mose 
Jclamour of beU-notes, falling in cascades into the sunlit air, 
[{[m^tened the light upon the grey buildings; saw the led bride, 
li .Ipn^ r^resentative of humanity, measuring off the last 
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moments of her singleness, reluctantly until the other equally 
lonely representative came in sight, waiting for her at the 
altar, and the footsteps of her spirit hurried to be with 
him. 

She heard the two voices sound out from time into eternity, 
amidst a stillness of flowers; and the triumphant crashing of 
the Mendelssohn March as the two flgurcs came forth from the 
vestry door atvl came down the aisle towards the light felling 
upon them from the high west window. 

It was because life with Densley would hold the light of an 
in-pouring eternity that she had found herself willing to throw 
in her lot with his. In Hypo there was no sense of eternity; 
nor in Michael, except for the race, an endless succession of 
people made in God’s image, all dead or dying. 

Yet she was approving the rescue of Densley. Vibrating 
within her, side by side with resentment, was relief. And as, 
she surveyed the litde back street, where now she found herself, 
in search of food to be consumed in the ten minutes left of her ., 
lunch-hour, she felt, with a comfortingly small pang of wist-, 
fulness, the decisive hour that had just gone by slide into its' 
place in the past and leave her happily glancing ^ong the shop¬ 
fronts of this mean little back street. 

Teetgen’s Teas, she noted, in grimed, gilt lettering above a 
dark and dingy little shop. ... 

t Teetgen’s Teas. And behind, two turnings back, was a main 
thoroughfere. And just ahead was another. And the streets 
of this particular district arranged themselves in her mind, 
each stating its name, making a neat map. 

And tUs street, still foul and dust-filled, but full now also ' 
of the light flooding down upon and the air flowing through' 
the larger streets with which in her mind it was dearly linked, 
was the place where in the'early years she would suddenly find 
herself lost and helplessly aware of what was waiting for her 
eyea ^ moment before it appeared: the grimed gilt lettering 
that preed m to gaze into the darkest moment of my Ufe and to -, 
remmber that I W forfeited my share in humanity for ever and 
ffltut go quietly and tdone until the end. U 

iff Anl lUKs their Ooaer has uane. Thev can brim bath aidv the 
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memory of a darknest and horror, to tolnch, then, sonmtking has 
happened, begun to happen^ 

She glanc^ back over her shoulder at the letters now away 
behind her and rqoiced in freedom that allowed her to note 
their peculiarities of size and shape. 

From round the next comer came a distant, high, protesting, 
nasal yell dropping into a long shuddering gurgle; Punch. She 
turned the comer. There they were at the end of the street. 

In front of a greengrocer’s a few slum children standing in 
the muddy street, more numerous elders, amongst them a busy 
doctor, paused for a moment, a teacher, excusing her delight 
with a sceptical smile, two rapt hospital nurses. 

Munching one of the greengrocer's foreign apples, tasting 
like pineapple, she held up her face towards the mimic theatre 
high in air, from which joy flowed down upon this little crowd 
eagerly and voluntarily gathered together. 



CHAPTER IV 

Oberund again; its golden light, and its way of making its 
outer world conform to its inner. Something of heaven, pre¬ 
carious, but temporarily closing the doors of hell. Shedding 
its light upon the young man swiftly crossing the lounge alone, 
a little shifty, burdened with some threat, uneasy in hurrying 
alone from point to point in the world-wide enclosure. , 

‘Here she is I’ Alma’s voice, and Alma appearing from 
along a corridor of greenery, in a filmy West End gown. 
Anived, with power and freedom to move and choose and be 
at ease in the manner of a native, in tlie world whose outermost 
fringes she had touched in girlhood. (Coming up, on great 
occasions, in a hired omnibus, with a party of excited people, 
all being excessively sociable and slaying, without knowing it,. 
the very occasion as it passed—to the Gaiety.) 

And now both of them, two little figures side by side, two 
little Oberlanders, conforming, dressed in defiance of Lycurgan 
tweeds and djibbShs. 

Their voices, amongst those of the birthright members of 
the world-wide Oberland sounding from all over the quietly- 
lit restaurant, were alien. In pitch and intonation. But their 
minds gave to the comer where they sat the character of a small' 
preserve; of originality within the wide spread of innocent 
conventionality. Yet they were both under the spell of the 
innocent conventionality; a little eager in their conformity, 
rather too consciously at home and at ease. 

Giving her time, bang so far too busy with correct by-play 
to notice her silence, to dblight in their surprising tribute tc 
Oberlahd. She had expected them to stand out from this 
world, unmoved by it and revealing their differently directed 
vitality. They were quenched. By their own correct clothes 
and t& further garment of their suiroundines. 

>57 
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Toned up, in the midst of the hitigue left by the day, by the V 
interest of meeting them for the first time in the c^, she . 
glanced at Hypo sitting at her side in uniform, cut off from his 
moorings and launched in the sea of London life, and observed 
how his dress clothes, while accentuating his commonplace , 
type, deepened the qudity of the blue-grey eyes that was him- 
sw visible. Grey of high-power intelligence turned outwards, 
twinkling blue of sanguine nature at home in delights, ham- ' 
pering the austere grey. 

There was no seaward window through which his gaze could 
escape across the world, and the clear light, replacing the 
upper twilight created by the Bonnycliff lamp-shades, showed 
the blpe and the grey beams together in full power, dammed 
up and, so carefully was he not looking about, short-circuiting; 
embarrassing his mind as the rather small sofo upon whi^ 
the three of them sat side by side was embarrassing his move¬ 
ments. Embarrassment from which, in Oberland, she, as his 
feminine guest, should be helping him to escape. 

' And again, as in early days at the Alpenstock, while bathing 
in the light created by the men and women about her, she was 
in conflict with the convention that kept urbane women alert 
at the front gates of consciousness to guard the ease of men 
, ^ting to be set going on their topics. 

'' Reminded by the suave voices sounding from the level near 
at hand and, in distant parts of the room, from the upper air 
;into which they rose—assailing her with memories of their 
rivals, the sounds echoing in the open amongst the Oberland 
.'mountains—of the instantaneous flow of words in just this . 
pitch of voice and shape of tone the moment two or more 
‘Alpenstockers were gathered together, she cried within herself 
:that it was indecent, and could have sat back and laughed aloud 
over the tide of masquerading sound, only that the ugly poor 
word worried her with its negative, insufficient expression of 
'the destructive power of incessant apeech. 

‘Outrageous,’ she murmured. 

‘Right’ Hypo’s voice at her side, clear and mirthful vnthin 
Jti hiukiness like the blue within the misty grey. ‘Caviare‘s 
liittaeeous. No caviare.’ 
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The waiter was there, the evening begun, its events counbng 
themselves off; only this small h^-hour available for being 
together, with the tension of expectation making its momenta 
shallow. 

As if he feared the man might run away, as if to register 
his awareness, and disapproval, of the way waiters are apt to 
make off before their 'beneficent and necessary,’ but 'tiresome,' 
business is properly concluded, and to give warning that on 
this occasion patience was needed but would be rewarded 
by entertainment, Hypo kept a hand upheld in the direction 
of the waiter and crooked towards him a detaining, instructive 
finger while slowly he deciphered, French syllable by syllable, 
in the manner of a child learning to read—each syllable equally 
accented, but offered as if in itself it were someone’s most 
priceless unconscious jest—the items of their feast; half raising 
his head, after each quotation, in the direction of the waiter 
for confirmation and permission to bend once more, first 
drawing breath for the renewed effort, over his 'arduous,' but 
‘ diverting,’ task. When this small exhibition was over he would 
drop into talk, but only after a swift collecting glance, achieved 
in the course of turning in speech towards Alma or herself, 
at the immediately surrounding and possibly appreciatively 
wimessing neighbours. 

Outrageous, she resumed within, while there was yet time, 
but found in her mind only a vision of Alma gracefully set 
towards the little drama, the smile produced for it left forgotten 
on her face while away within her hidden world she mused alone. 

The dismissed waiter passed by, gliding headlong, pushed 
open a near door that let in a wave of heat, the glare of un¬ 
screened light, the sounds of foreign voices shouting orders 
against the kitchen-clatter, in high-pitched nasal monotone: 
the world beneath this festive scene, supporting it. 

Unconscious Oberlanders, complacently accepting. And ail 
over the world a growingf stren^, with revengeful eyes set 
only upon the def^ of the qudities that had built the high- 
waUed Lhassa now preserving a perilous mental oblivion. 

She listened to their sounds. Subdued buzzing, barking 
and fluting of English voices; lau^ter: women's laughter 
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springing delicately, consciously beautiful, from note to not 
upwards or downwards in the scale, spontaneous croakings c 
elderly women, graduates in .life; men’s laughter whuffing ov 
on single notes that seemed to resound from distant place 
where life is risked and won. 

‘All these manicured voices,' she said quietly, leanmg out 
wards to catch also Alma’s ear, and collided wiffi Hypo’s voic 
and saw him drop hia remark half-finished and swtfdy turn ; 
hopeful, investigating eye. Alma’s laugh tinkled, abruptl; 
accentuated; mirthless. An extinguisher. And whilst Hypo 
accepting it, passed it on warmed and disarmed by a flattering 
appreciative grin, Miriam saw, deep-drawn for her benefit oi 
Alma’s brow-nas she turned to select her hors d’ceuvre, repeat 
ing her sound in order to assert her stewardship of ffie con. 
versation and keep silent during the instant required foi 
improvising a fresh departure, the initiator of so unsuitable i 
topic—a pucker of disgust. 

‘Ears,’ said Hypo in his low-comcdian manner, eyebrows u{ 
in hopeless reflectiveness, hands thrown out in a small gesture 
of m^ despair, ‘voices and em.’ 

‘I know. Don’t be afraid.’ 

Sitting back to talk for him alone, she said, as the little dishes 
came her way and she was obliged to come again into the open, 
in tones modulated to exclude Alma from all but the sound of 
ffieir cool engrossment; ‘There's something a fortnight old 
vou must hear at once, before it loses its first charm,’ and helped 
herself at random and sat back, unwilling to feast and forget 
or endanger the bright landscape of thought that here, on 
neutral territory, she could so much more easily mduce him 
to contemplate than if she were facing him, entrenched and 
defensive, upon his accustomed background. 

‘You ^1 tell me,’ he said in the restrained, self-amused 
manner that would show, at short range, as the prelude to a 
vittidsm, ‘anything you like,’ glowihg voice for herself, glance 
It the waiter to share and steer his awareness in the way it 
diould go: nice gentleman humouring wilful young I^y; 
if,* fin^ up to announce arrival of epigram, ‘you ’ll take an 
in^ovy and an olive.’ He was unattained, nerhans unattain- 
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able, intent only on keeping the balance between his unse of 
the occasion as public and at the same time a meeting of lovers, 

‘You’ll have to listm.’ Alma’s lovely eye, as gracefully 
she bent to the morsel on her fork, came round surveying. 
‘Anchovy,’ said Hypo firmly; ‘we’re here to consume, each 
other’s minds if we’ve time before they ’re dissolved in Wagner, 
but also olives and things.’ 

‘ I want you to repeat something for me.’ She turned to her 
food as the patient waiter passed on and Alma’s eye, coming 
round once more, reassured, took another direction; a happy 
sense of security closed about her, the certainty that neither 
his adroitness nor Alma’s permanent readiness to create diver¬ 
sions would prevent the launching of her discovery upon its 
beneficent career. ' 

‘Say, being careful to speak slowly, “Too many irons in 
the fire.’" 

‘Is this a parlour game? You are a dear, Miriam.’ 

‘It’s the time and the place and the topic, all together. 
Speak.’ 

‘There’s nothing in reason 1 wouldn’t do for you, Miretta, 
even to saying too many irons in the fire.’ 

‘Too fast. I wanted to beat time to the convulsions.’ 

‘As a prelude to Wagner . . .’ he began, speaking slowly 
while he felt for a witticism she intended not to hear. 

The people at the near table, centring on the man with 
pebble-eyes, grey-agate, full of unconscious spiritual aware¬ 
ness, and an innocent wide brow-just left off telling a tale in 
his cheerful-apologetic voice that could press on through any¬ 
thing and leave no one hurt, though some self-judged and per¬ 
haps to see him again in memory as he was at this moment, 
at future moments of being brought face to &ce with themselves 
—were now all babbling at once, like those who having heard 
music must shield themselves from its influence or hide their 
inability to enter it, by discussion. 

‘Every one,’ she said, free to speak at ease, ‘excepting most 
of the people here and their like, suffer, when they say those 
words, seven separate, face-distorting convulsions.’ 

He was attending. Alma, deafened by the clamour to the 
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right and awan onl^of her quietly convetaational bearing and, 
^dng at Hypo, of his attention absented inwards in con¬ 
templation of something just offered to his thought, let her 
eyes rest on Miriam’s and sent forth, through the dramy mild¬ 
ness shining from them because her lips were curv^ in a 
smile, the dxp magnetic radiance Miriam had found in one 
of her photographs, a radiation of her inner being he must have 
known while stUl they were lovers and it was turned only upon 
himself who had called it forth, and now saw only when by 
chance he witnessed the turning of it upon others, in payment 
for help given in the labours exacted by her perpetual steward¬ 
ship of his well-being. 

Receiving this radiance fully for the first time, Miriam felt 
she could ^eel, with the world’s manhood, in homage to the 
spirit of the womanly woman, yet shared, as the radiance 
passed, their cramped uneasiness, the fear that makes them 
flee, once they are committed to the companionship of these 
women, from the threat of being surrounded and engulfed 
in insufficiency. 

She leaned forward seeking for something to sing out by 
way of greeting, but Alma met and held her up and sent her 
bad with the intense, crinkled, quizzical little smile that was 
her rallying-call for attention to immediate things. Her sud¬ 
den immortal beauty had vanished and in its place was one of 
the many facets of that part of her being that was turned to¬ 
wards outside things: the bright brisk active little person, 
selfless and strong in endurance behind her fragile austere 
daintiness, willing to help every one on his way. Approved 
by both, Miriam sat back, licensed to be happy; and within 
the enclosed air there came a freshness from the wide 
spaces through which together they were travelling as they 
sat. 

‘Tooo, vm-ny, tyt-mt, in, the fy-er. Incessant chin- 
wagging, Jaws moving round like grindstones. Toom-ny 
ahns in’th’fah. Just tvro small snaps.’ 

. ‘Labour-saving. I see your point. But it costs beauty.’ 

!>' 'English vowels are ugly to begin with. "I” deserves all'; 
its sufferings. The people I am talking about, whose speedtj 
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—«t least the men’s speech—has been shaped at puDiic scnool 
and college, turn it into a Gennan “0” modified. And they 
do the same with the equally ugly English “a.” “All that hu 
made England great” becomes with them “61 th6t h6s mfid 
England gr6ht.” And they do so not because they recognize 
that the sound of the vowels is ugly, but for a much more fas¬ 
cinating reason. And the genteel imddle classes turn the ugly 
“i" into “e” or “a”: “refined” becomes “refaned” or “le- 
feened.” Also for a fascinating reason which is not the same 
as the reason of those socially above them. And they, too, : 
jib at “a.” “Diana, where is your black hat?” becomes 
“Di-enna, where is your bleck het ?” 

‘Below these, and for still another fascinating reason, you 
get “a” turned into “oy.” or “ah,” “refoined” or “tefannd.” 
The only people who preserve the native hideousness of the 
English “i” and “a” are the cultured middle classes, acade- . 
mics, and all those who don’t care what happens to their faces 
while they speak so long as their speech is what they imagine 
to be correct. Respect for beauty is not the cause either of 
correct English speech or its various manglings, nor of the way 
English words are accented, nor of the way the English mUi. 
Look at the swing of a Highland regiment. Swirling pipes . 
and swaying kilts, and swinging tread that keeps the b^y . 
always balanced in movement and never with dead flat foot ' 
upon the ground. English match music pounds its beats like 
someone hitting out, and if you put Englishmen into kilts the 
kilts would not swing to the march.’ 

‘Get back to your theme, Miriam. If labour-saving isn’t ^ 
the point, what u?’ 

‘'There are, of course, people with no ear, or with badly • 
developed speech-organs, spe^ng horribly, in all classes; but . 
they are not the originators of any of the jargons. And the . 
jargon we ate specially considering, the one that is most hated, 
by those not bom to it, because it is upper class and seems 
supercilious as well as affected, is honest and innocent.’ 

‘Origin, origin.’ 

' 'Innocent and most desperately interesting. The other 
jargons, the middle- and lower-class, ate innocent too, but less 
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interesdng. The middle-class jargon is imtiai^: onginatn in 
a genteel aspiration, a desire to keep the mouth dosed. Hence 
refcmed, and nace, and nme. Or, in people with very long 
noses, turned, and nuct, and nem. The lower-class varia¬ 
tions, like the provincial, originate in a hearty revelling in 
sound, especially in open-mouthed vowels. And when people 
discuss the possibili^ of English becoming a world speech, 
I always wonder which English they have in mind. Speech is 
the En^ishman’s only gesture. Hence its heavy accentuation. 
All the jargons have that. An undergraduate accents his 
speech exactly as he accents his walk, in jerks.’ 

‘Point, Miriam. What is the origin of the speech you, a 
profe^ Socialist, arc now found treacherously adoring?’ 

‘I’m not taking sides any more. You can’t have a middle 
without edges, right and left. Or edges without a middle.’ 

‘Nonsense. I’m interested in your thread, and have a 
sneaking sympathy with the way you festoon and tie it in knots. 
But if you have a point to make, make it. In the straight and 
narrow way.’ 

‘Narrow; exactly. That's for action. In speech the 
straight and narrow way is always either a lie or an exhtbition. 
That is the curse of speech; its inability to express several 
things simultaneously. All the unexpressed things come round 
and grin at everything that is said. One day I shall become a 
Trappist.’ 

‘Wait; a few years. Meanwhile make your point’ 

‘The point is a technique, bom of a spiritual condition. A 
state of mind, if you prefer. But the condition and the tech¬ 
nique are so closely akin that you can actually make discoveries 
about the state of mind by experimentally adapting the tech¬ 
nique. It is, up to a point, of course only up to a point, true, 
that if you speak in a certain way you will feel correspondingly. 
Anyhow you can know that the technique was honestly bom. 
And is so bom again and again, although it now appears to go 
ahead in its own right as the manner of a single cIsm, and those 
who grow up in it, or acquire it at school or college, use it 
quite natur^y.’ 

‘Spiritual condition, state of mind. Point, Miriam.’ 
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‘Concentration. Imagine yourself in a position of respon¬ 
sibility, a prefect in a public school . . 

'Heaven forbid.’ 

‘A prefect, obliged to canalize all your forces and have all 
your wits about you, in order to remain the composed and 
authoritative representative of a code. You won’t spend your 
strength on elocution, unless you are an aesthete, which is 
unlikely, since, if you were, you would not also be a prefect.. 
Being a prefect, you will instinctively avoid all sounds that 
tend to discompose your authoritative and dignified mug. 
Hence leee left myeee bag at the sti^tion becomes ok loft m’bSg 
at th’stoshn, and all the rest of it. Ineffable, of course, in a 
sixth-form boy. But it begins there, and then goes thpugh 
the services, dl over the dominions and colonies, and for a 
reason probably quite easy to find, is rampant in the Indian 
Civil. Surroundings perhaps. And in the diplomatic, where 
graciousness and bonhomie are as important as dignified com¬ 
posure, and authority is not specially called for, I will wager 
that there is less jargon and more face-convulsion. Humbug, 
in fact; facial animation, to disarm. People who speak beauti¬ 
fully, like those who have beautiful handwriting, are usually 
either humbugs or charlatans. Not that a touch of these is 
necessarily bad. Or they ate Scotch or Irish. Shaw speaks 
beautifully. But he's never been an English prefect or com¬ 
manded a battleship, or stood on the terrace of an ancestral 
home gazing out across an empire. So he can afford to let 
himself go on musical sounds. And be witty in and out of 
season. That’s all, I think. Just that the apparendy de¬ 
liberate jargon of these Romans is, in its origin, both innocent 
and inevitable. But there is one frightful exception: the way 
some, only some, of them elaborate one of the a’s. When they 
say, for example, ’’ South Ayahfrica," and call a man a " mayan,” 
th^ are quite deliberately dramUiig. But perhaps, all things 
considered, it is pardonable, only, being so noticeable, it is the 
one fragment of their technique that is usually imitated by out¬ 
siders and, in them, can be simply intolerable. For all the ; 
rest it is surely better to force speech to pass through your.. 
composure and take its chance of damage, rather than to be 
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obediently conect and let it throw you into convulsions. At 
any rate for men, who can so rarely speak quite spontaneously 
and beautifully. Flowingly, un-swconsciously, without any 
definite tone-^pe or technique, ugly and beautiftil, of accen¬ 
tuation. That seems to be for women. But that is another 
whole big question. I only wish to show how unjustly the 
convention of these Romans is condemned.’ 

‘You’ve done it, I think, Miretta, quite triumphantly. But 
don’t waste yourself, your curious perceptiveness and your 
sensitively discriminating ear, on these clan dialects. Leant 
languages.’ 

‘But isn't it worth while to realize that these people are 
darlipp and not posms }. . , What's ihisV The savoury- 
amelling dish had appeared at her elbow slyly, as if it were a trap 
prepared to take her by surprise while her attention was far away. 
Ihe stared at the raised roof of sheeny golden-brown crust, 
ascinated, wondering at her strange sudden apprehensiveness. 

‘Lark pie, madame.’ 

Brought back by the sound of her soft, sharp cry from the 
nstant's loss of heiself in horrified vision, she found the party 
rroken up; herself set apart struggling with the remains of the 
smotian that had innocently rebuked their insensibility. Side- 
vays, while she sat controlling her risen tears, she saw Hypo 
notion the waiter away with what was perhaps the main item 
)f his ordering—she tjied in vain to recall what had been served 
-and keep going, with the manner and gestures of conversa- 
ional engrossment, the appearance of unbroken continuity; 
:eady to include her as soon as she should have recovered. But 
for her there was no rescue. She was alone, with them and 
ber Romans to whom they conformed without approval, and 
ihe innocent pie that had so horribly reminded her she was off 
the line of her march. 

The What am I doing here? that had sounded from time to ' 
time during their past association came back on this evening 
treated by that past and yet fitting so perfectly into the present 
that had seemed to exclude them, and inde^ was admitting 
them only as parddpatots, more favourably circumstanced than.'; 
Imnelf, in the Oberland life. 
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But though it sounded insistently, it held now s promise, u 
if of an appointment made towards which, though sul her ways 
seemed blocked, she was invisibly moving. Always had been 
moving, driven on in the end, whenever she had for a moment 
thought herself arrived at her destination, by its warning cry. 
It had sounded everywhere, almost daily, at Banbury Park at 
Wimpole Street, at Flaxman’s, in the houses of all her friends; 

' everywhere. Except for a while amidst the loveliness of New- 
lan^s and, earlier, of Germany, where in the midst of suffering 
there had been that deep depth of happiness for whose sake 
she would have gone on enduring for ever. 

‘Foreign countries,’ she said, and felt them both turn a little ' 
eagerly, and felt this moment in the restaurant become one 
with their past together. They were held waiting, attentive 
to her engrossment in the reality she wanted them to share:. 
the way one's own deep sense of being, so vibrant and so still, 
is never stranger or more curiously alarming than when it is • 
confirmed by being found existing in foreign, unknown ways 
of being. The same way set in a different form. A form that 
in Germany had its voice in music that drew even Frkulein 
into the magic circle and disarmed her. But they would not 
share it. There was no way of proving the importance of the 
individual deep sense of being that for them meant little or 
nothing. And no means of making them stop their keyed-up 
mental processes. Shaped by fashim . . . well, by maMng, 
by mm. 

'Of course,’ she said, breaking her train of thought and 
coming into the surface moment, but still so full of widely dis¬ 
persed feeling that she had no idea what she might be going 
to say. ‘Of course there is actually no such thing as travel. 
So they say. There is nothing but a Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre, meaning de tout ee queje suis, even in a tour du monde ,‘. 

‘We are going to travel, Miriam, everywhere. This small 
planet is a nMt. . . .’ * 

He glanced at her and checked himself, ironically, smiling 
round over the table where now sweets and coffee and dessert, 
assembled together, announced the hurried end. He was re- 
mindine him^ that didactic soeculations were the wrone note. 
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‘That *8 more space nithin than without,’ she said. And 
he had heard, the tot clear statement she had found to assert 
her world against his own, and refrained and winked at her 
affectionately from the midst of beginning to be amusing over 
the hasty winding up of their feast, and presently glanced swiftly 
again, for his own purpose, genuinely incredulous over her 
persistent earnestness. 

In the dark interior of the cab, part of London’s Oberland, 
linking its sacred spaces, Hypo and Alma became once more 
feUow-adventurers, reduced to simplicity by the prospect of 
being submissive items in the community of a London audience. 
She warmed towards them both, glad of their ignorance of the 
great moment last week when she had included them in a past 
that was finished, glad of that common past &om which they 
had reappeared in the guise of fellow-members, more practised 
than herself but still aspirant, of the world-wide house-party. 

Embodying the whole histoiy of her London life, they gave 
a measure to the occasion that was now falling happily into its 
place as the first event of the new life begun amongst the sunlit 
mountains. 

For though the being with them emphasized her imprisoning 
circumstances, it was also strengthening her inward certainty 
by revealing that the fact-facing and circumstance-facing mood 
they induct had no longer any power at all over the light 
shining from the future over her earliest memories; revived in 
Oberland and now leaping forward regardless of the inter¬ 
vening years. 

In the midst of Hypo’s talk, she smiled towards the visible 
radiance that was drawing her forward and felt that within 
some as yet unknown life her being had set in that moment a 
small deep root. 

A passing light flashed on her face and then on his, opposite: 
far away, the face of a stran^r caught approvingly regarding 
her through the eyes of an old friend. Audibly, Atou^ her 
smile, she sighed her joy in the rampact just made with the 
jn-flowing future that already was driving this short evening 
into the past. 

! ‘Miriam in her London is somehow different,’ he said, - 
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feeling for a compliment. ‘She's . . . pervasively at home. 
You are a Londoner, you know, Miriam, in your fcwM.’ 

'NtapMtan ices,’ she said hurriedly, to shake off the dis¬ 
comfort of contemplating his preoccupation with surface 
environment, ‘ but it’s Covent Garden we ’re going to. How 
can 1 ^t to 0 )vent Garden when I’m sitting, acec met parents, 
aged eight, in the front row of the Lyceum £css-circle waiting 
for the statue of Hermione to come to life, and about to be 
moved, very deeply, by the sight of a striped Neapolitan ice ?’ 

‘ Bless’er,’ said Alma, converting tlie dismal interior of the 
growler into another of the many rooms in which together 
they had sat and talked. 

They were being taken an immense distance along thi^main 
pllery, a hopeless distance, nearer and nearer to stage and 
music. A Aox. Of course. 

Who first took the very worst part of the house for seeing 
and hearing and, by making it the costliest, made it also the 
most exclusive? The convention arose when theatres were 
ill-lit and only those near the stage could see the spectacle ? 
And continued now that it was worse than useless ? And he 
was docile to it ‘A box at the opera,’ suitable only for those . 
who regarded opera as a social occasion, an after-dinner enter¬ 
tainment of which they were a prominent part, splendid, correct, 
bored, within the sanctuaries they had hired for the season 
because it was part of the season’s routine. 

The first glimpse of the house and curtained stage seemed to 
prove to her that boxes are not in the theatre at all, but ’in 
Society.’ 

And when Alma had been persuaded into the comer com-: 
manding the least unfavourable view and she was ensconced 
in the relative darkness of the opposite comer, her spirit 
sought in vain for the familiar full power of the play-house, 
the power that exerted itself independently of what might be 
presented on the stage. Ik could be felt in perfection only by 
those seated centnlly, in stalls, not too near; in dress-circle, 
not too fer back; in pi^ almost anywhere in the pit; and in 
gallery so long as the stage was just visible. 

Hypo came forward from hanging up his coat in the hinder - 
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larkneu, and took his seat between them and the light fell 
ipon the thtee of them perched side by side upon the face of a 
liff, facing the world, facing other dlff-dwellers whose world 
hey had reached. She felt excitedly domposed, ensconced and 
upported, journeying along a wide, easy pathway of life from 
rhich there need be no return, llis going wi& them from 
loint to point of a London evening was a sharing of life in a 
vay not possible in their own house, a sharing of experience 
hat committed them to each other for good. 

‘A box, of course, is marvellous. A lodge in the wilderness. 
Vhich is why the French call them loges. In their domestic 
vay. A temporary duz-sm. The English, delighting in 
eparption, call them boxes-, things shut-in.’ 

'Privacy, and freedom to come and go without assault and 
latteiy.’ 

‘True. But when you visit a picture gallery do you prefer 
0 look at the pictures from one side ? Not that one wants to 
ee opera. I shall imagine the stage. Sit with my back to it.' 

‘Don’t The point about this chap's music dramas is that 
hey are music dramas. That is why they are such an admir- 
ible solvent. Be advised.’ 

‘There is no possible representation that can compete with 
he vast scenes his music brings to your mind. I shall see, 
vith the lit stage behind me instead of the Queen’s Hall 
rrchestra in front, much bigger scenes than the stage could 
lold. No one can see and hear to perfection at de same 
noment. And the wonder of Wagner is that through your 
aus he makes you see so hugely. All humanity pouting itself 
nto space. A huge, exciting world-party. Your musician, 
>y the way. Beethoven and Bach are experiences and adven- 
utes of the solitary human soul. In all its moods. Wagner 
a everybody speaking at once.’ 

‘He's a great chap. He's devised unprecedentedly splen 
lid noises. His fault is a Germanfc fault: a weakness for th 
ademption idea.’ 

The lights went down as if shocked, blotting out the ctowdet 
itaUs wi^ a uniform covering of luminous, bluish patches. 

‘They look like snow under moon-riiadows.’ 
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'I tm’t have you away in Switzerland, Miriam,’ he mur¬ 
mured while she listened to the magic tinkling of rings and 
swishing of draperies as the curtains drew apart, and saw the 
light, from the stage she did not mean to face, M upon the 
audience massed bdow. 

But immediately she was aware that she would hamper him 
by having his face in sight as he leaned forward to look. Having 
h^ the last word, wiAout which he could not rest, having fed 
his indispensable certainty of steering the situation, and having 
reached both ends by means of an adroit flattery, he was now 
free to descend into simplicity, impossible, for him, in presence 
of a witness. 

He sat there with his mind on holiday. He had wanted an 
evening in town, a break with his long, enforced seclusion. 
Also to catch her in the full after-glow of her successful holi¬ 
day, and submit her, in the best possible circumstances, to the 
emotional solvent of music. It had all fitted moat admirably 
and here he was, gladly back in London after his years of seclu¬ 
sion, in correct l.a)ndon clothes, complete with gibus, seated 
in a boa at the opera, between wife and lover elect, with Wagner 
expressing the world in sound, restoring his confidence in 
the proportions of the human spirit, rousing and blessing his 
emotions and the emotions of the young lady at his side. It 
was all very good, and all well in hand. But he must not be ' 
watched, obstructively. 

So she turned a little sideways and saw, over her right 
shoulder, the glow of the stage. 

The music swept by on its way to those who were iii the 
direct line of its attack, and left her incompletely attained. 
Free to think and to be consciously aware of the emotional 
tinge given to her thoughts by the mere presence of the tide 
of sound. A solvent, as he had said. But though now she 
knew why after standing, weary to begin with, for a whole 
evening listening to orch&tral music, she could walk home 
singing and full of happiness and strength, she could feel no 
sympathy vnth the plaiuul tinkering with the hidden shape of 
things implied in his conscious, deliberate submitting of him¬ 
self and her to a badi of music. A man’s job perhaps. Yet 
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to have a distinct end in view endangers both end and means. 
To know beforehand where you are going is to be going 
nowhere. Because it means you are nowhere to b^n with. 
If you know where you are you can go anywhere, and it will 
be the same place, and good. 

Still, his plan was working. But the emotions rising in her 
as she heard the massed music roll by and saw in her mind's 
eye the little figures on the stage whose voices boomed or 
yelled against the orchestral din, now reaching through, now 
lost in it altogether, were not those he intended. The tre¬ 
mendous ado, by its sheer size and strength, and because 
through his mistaken technique of sitting in a box it was not 
having its full chance, was emphasizing for her, in her de¬ 
tached coolness, all that it left unsaid, all that is said by the 
music of Bach—which would have been quite unsuited to his 
purpose; stillness, dailiness, the quiet, blissful insight whose 
price is composure. The deep, quiet sense of tarts'—what he 
called ‘turnip-emotion’—was more, even to these protesting 
^ple, than all of which they were raving and shrieking. 
Perfect in itself. Every sound in the world, every protest and 
cry of agony, every relieving shriek of hysteria, is tribute to 
the sure knowledge of life’s perfection. Odierwise, why 
anytUrig} 

Senta's little spinning-song, heard in its setting, flowed 
forth &om this knowledge. It prevailed against the earlier 
roaring of sea-music and would prevail against the din and fury 
of life in which she was to be caught. Singing to herself over 
her wheel, she was truth. 

‘ Is there a good German effect ?’ she asked in his ear. 

‘Lots of lide Miriams in pigtails; look,' he answered, and 
she saw him off guard, simplified, too long ensconced in re¬ 
actions to capture his usual form at a moment’s notice. 

Turning to the stage, she saw golden light, the warm gold 
of stage sunlight, long-haired maidens in full, bright skirts 
and d^ velvet bodices laced across brief triangles of white 
muslin, Senta at her wheel in the midst: long-haired, a thicker 
^rope d plaited golden hair distinguishing her as the chosen 
r^reaentative of girlish felicity. Singing to herself over her 
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wheel. Singly her sunli^t and her being and her happiness. 
‘Tragicafly brief.’ . . . Indestructible. 

Back again with Hypo and Alma in their hotel lounge, she 
found that the music heard and the few scenes, seen so unsatis* 
factorily sideways, had yet reached to the depths of her being 
and seemed now to assail her, as she sat relaxed and strong, 
from the whole of surrounding space. 

The cool lager poured down her throat in a single living 
stream. 

'Bravo, Miriam I Ain't she splendid, Alma? Tossing off 
her beer like a man and smoking cm more.’ 

Alma raised a hand to smooth her hair, and dropped the 
pearls she had been fingering with the other, to stifle a jpwn. 

Here, widi the many palms giving green light and life to the 
little lounge, the evening seemed to begin. It was time to go, 
to drop away and face the walk home, done, through the chilly 
midnight streets . . . that began to cast, as soon as a space 
of lamplit stillness lay between her and the scene she had left, 
their old, unfailing spell. Unsharable. Although, to-night, 
the mellow, golden light, falling upon deserted roadway and 
silent grey stone building, was deepened by the glow of the 
hours from which she had come forth. 



CHAPTER V 

The sudden lull seemed to call the attention of these separated 
groups to something they were missing. Two voices, one at 
either end of the long room, caught in mid-sentence, combined 
for a moment their conspicuous sounds, and then fell into 
silence. 

Talkers, frozen in the attitude of conversation, listeners 
surprised at their task of keeping talkers going, relaxed in 
relief at the cessation, or, remaining tense, unconsciously re¬ 
vealing their various motives, glanced about the room as if 
looking for the cause of the interruption. 

The gap was filled by the sound of the traffic pouring along 
the side of the square that was open to the main road. And 
now into the silence came the deep boom of a distant church 
clock, expending its warmth through the chilly outer twilight 
and pervading the room as though the silence were a space 
prepared for it. As the sixth stroke faded, the sound of the 
traffic emerged gay and headlong. Evening traffic, heralding 
the coming of darkness and the bright lights of the London 
streets. 

A few voices had resumed, trying to prolong. But the quality 
of time had changed. It was no longer afternoon. The even¬ 
ings of all the people in the room were flowing into their minds. 
Groups broke up and mingled in the to and fro of departure. 

On her way to the door, Miriam was pulled up by the 
voice of a woman who had turned from a small group standing 
close at hand, hatless; residents. The voice had an eager, 
anxious, apologetic sound and gave her exit the air of royalty 
in procession, graciously halted to accept a petition. 

Turning, in the gloom hardly lessened at this end of the 
long room by the switching on of a distant, shaded light, she 
saw only a dim outline, a pale oval of lace saludng her, obliqudy^ 
174 
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down-tOt^ above a gown glowing silky rose-red through the 
dusk in which the forms of uie other women showed no colour. 
Here was ‘charm,’ some strange grace and charm that was 
defying the warning voice withm. The figure, assuming as 
she confronted it a fresh attitude of graceful pleading, had now 
a level face whose eyes were smiling recognition, patiently- 
reproachfiilly, a much-tried adorer, who yet was making allow¬ 
ances, for too long an instant being forced to prompt and 
wait for an answering recognition. Inwardly protesting her 
extreme unrelatedness to this person moving so elegantly from 
pose to pose, yet attracted by the unaccountable glow, as if the 
rose-red gown shone for her in the gloom by its own light, and 
held by a curious intensity of being in the alien figure, Miriam 
waited unresponsive. ' 

‘You were talking of socialisme,’ asid the girl, motionless 
in a final pose which she seemed to offer as part of her plea, 
head sideways down-bent as if listening, arms held close to her 
silken form as if to subdue it to a touch of severity. ‘ I would 
like, so much, to hear more of theece.’ Very young, but 
mannered and mature. An intelligent young French girl 
who would produce very ‘rational’ criticisms. 

Intent on escape, vaguely undertaking to be at the club 
again quite soon, Miriam received a gracefully-sweeping move¬ 
ment of thanks and withdrawal during which the girl’s eyes still 
held her own, but with the recognizing look withdrawn, as if 
now she were covering a secret compact with a wimess-dis- 
arming formality. With the corner of her eye, as she turned 
away to the open door, Miriam saw her, in ^e full light now 
switched on from the hail, move back to the styleless English 
group from which die had emerged, arms down, white hands a 
little extended as if to bdance the slight swaying movement 
propelling her, and which the invisible feet followed rather 
thimled. 

Down in the street, when immediately the long continuous 
distances of past and future opened within the air, the little 
scene slipped into line with the series of momentary encounters 
staged by the club. The quality of that moment’s exchange ' 
was complete in itself. Followed up by a definite appointment, ' 
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would have robbed this evening light and the evening 
reets of their power to evoke the continuous moment that 
as always and everywhere the same. Moving away from it 
nhampered, she was already losing its features, seeing it as a 
mfirmation of the quality of the long afternoon: the t^k with 
lose three implacable women who had responded with such 
tessed restorative flexible-mindedness while she talked, with 
le eloquence of the despair that began now to 611 her whenever 
le thought of people in large masses, against the theory of the 
ermanent necessity for a more or less enslaved majority, to 
rhich their overheard conversation had made them seem so 
loughtlessly docile; the common adventure of the deepening 
wilight, the sudden silence, the deep-toned bell, the instant 
f seeing, from within its kt sound, ^e strangeness of human 
fe and its incompleteness. 

As she broke in at Flaxman’s to dress for Mrs Redfem’s 
vening, the memory of the girl returned as a teasing reminder, 
a a foreign voice, of a set of ideas that had ceased to move her 
inless they were attacked by someone holding another set. 
Vaking next morning she found within the air the new spring, 
he inmost breath of the country springtime of which in her 
nemory there was no trace. It was strange to have no child- 
lood memory of spring; nothing in memory but summer in 
ull blaze, so that even the remembered sight of anemones in 
voods and of cowslip balls tossed from sister to sister, crushed, 
pving out their small warm scent, were surrounded not by a 
ipting scent but by summer in full bloom. 

Soft deep freshness of spring stirring within the diy, in- 
irganic, beloved London air. This moment will be the best 
>f this year's London spring, unless I manage at last to keep my 
ippointment with primroses. Each spring passes without sight 
)f them, except for that one glimpse which was nothing but a 
reminder and a promise. All of us going along at sixes and 
■evens in the east wind. A skimpy cluster of trees at the way- 
lide in the distance. Offering some kind of rescue when it 
ihould come near. Coming near enough to be one of the party 
ind to bring a slight change in every one's feelings. Coming 
ilongside. Three women adoring the small dumps pressed. 
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flatly against the earth amongst the short grass; sunlit primroses. 
And those few in the midst, deeper and brighter for being in 
shadow. While we stood near the trees, the sky was radiant 
and the cruel wind doomed by the promise of summer. Even 
the men, who only stood by, were caught and changed, lost for 
the instant during which they were as nothing to the three 
women, their hold on their great selves, Afterwards, going 
on, there were genial voices, relieved, gay voices of women 
prevailing, keeping warmth in the air. 

And here, again, was the air of spring coming in at the 
thrown-up window with the light. But Sunday light. It 
was Sunday. Bringing a morning without pressure or hurry. 
Quietly. &tting all nature’s allurements, all allurements, in 
a beautiful distance. Sunday morning, sweet and stAl and 
windless. Bringing its own quality that was independent of 
all others. 

But the scent in the air that had brought memories of flowers 
was turning out to be the faint scent of soap. Assurance, 
through the distinctness with which it came from the far side 
of the room, of having waked from the deepest of deep sleep. 
From such distant deeps that now, with cool heart and eyes 
kept closed, and mind recoiled from knowing that the air 
coming in through the rotten window-frame had passed over 
the cat-and-garbage-haunted waste between the farther slum 
and the warren of Flaxman’s, every outer thing was distinct, 
in a life that from the earliest point of memory was the same. 

This person who had stood for the first time alone upon the. 
sunlit garden-path between the banb of flowers and watched 
them, through the pattern made by the bees sailing heavily 
across from bank to bank at the level of her face, and wondered 
at them all, flowers and bees and sunlight, at their all being 
there when nobody was about, and had looked fur so long at 
the bright masses, and now could re-see them with knowledge 
of their names and ways' and of the dark earth undemea^ 
and, stillajust as they were in that moment that had neither 
beginning nor end, dhis same person was now going, deceit¬ 
fully, to local, social Lycurgan meetings, frequenting them, 
since Oberknd, only for small delights that were the prelude, 
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the practice-ground for more and more ana more, ima 
person, who was about to take a lover, presently, in time, at 
the right time, was the one who had gazed for ever at the 
flower-banb, unchanged. 

Amongst the joys near at hand, merging into them, was the 
fun of dressing for these gatherings as for parties in the old 
days at home, going forth to meet not ideas, but people: to 
see who was there. To like Mrs Redfem’s radiant hostess 
face, ruddy face, radiant last night above her evening gown, a 
glinting panoply about her well-built figure advancing across 
the room to say to a comparative stranger: ‘ Good girl.’ Coming, 
at the moment of her Arm hand-clasp, out of her preoccupations, 
revealing her desire for more than the distant acquaintance of 
secretary and group-member. And then, with eyes filming 
over as though she were going into a trance, announcing, as 
consciousness forsook her, and as if by way of apology for those 
so far gatheted at her weekly meetings, in the manner of one 
heralding a Messiah, ‘He is coming,' and a sigh expressing the 
end for ever of effort and responsibility, eyes still closed and 
lips ecstatically smiljng. And, moving away with brightly 
opened eye amongst the increasing guests, her sturdy figure, 
animated by the twin currents of her emotions as Lycutgan 
and as hostess, seeming almost willowy as she glided about with 
her message and presently carried it through the open folding 
doors to where foe earlier arrivals were standing with their 
coffee-cups, making prevail, over the confused sound of their 
talking, her blissful voice. 

Piteous, harassed hostess, mistress of revels that had seemed 
all too tame to her burning fancy, blinded now by relief, 
unaware that she was insulting her guests in making such a 
to-do over foe interloper for whom they were to be merely an 
admiring congregation. Or perhaps actually, as she had always 
seemed, delighted with each evening in turn, and now driven 
to an extremity of delight. But in* so ecstatically describing 
foe coming splendour she wrecked it by spreading,, amongst 
the innocent, the wrong fund of anticipation, and by putting 
the others on their guard. 

Going through foe little crowd to foe fiu: end of the second 
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room—where the usual gossipings and controversies were in 
full swing, with the difference that every one was now on the 
alert, turned towards the commg magnificence that for some 
was a challenge to their own and for others something to wait 
for with half-concealed impatience—there came that moment, 
turning round from securing a coffee at the end table, of being 
face to face with the tall old woman, flatly serge-clad and lace- 
collared as she had been on the platform of the Women’s 
Group, stately and venerable, ripe with experience and yet 
young, still living towards the future; the strange moment of 
being the short-range object of eyes that always looked at fitf 
distances, of feeling isolated with a cbllenge to accept or find 
reasons for refusing to interpret life according to whatever 
principles had given to her tall, upright form the bearing of a 
prophetess. 

As she said: ‘Who arc you ?’ in the dry sad voice so different 
from the one that had rung from the platform, the look of 
contemplation of wide distances moved from the eyes through 
which for a moment peeped forth a self-conscious schoolgirl,' 
But that was because I was caught by my awful trick of suddenly 
being engrossed in a small object—a chain, a belt, or the way,' 
flat affectionate way, a collar lies upon a dress: the individual 
power of these things and the strange, deceptive way they have 
of seeming to bestow their own soundness and well-being, even 
upon a person sick to death. But when I looked away, feeling 
ashamed and that everything between us was spoiled, the sense 
of her distance from myself and her attention to some large' 
selfless plan came back. > 

‘You are of the young who call themselves Socialists. But 
your feet are on the path. Go steadily.’ 

’I’m a Tory-Anarehist.’ 

Her eyes looked maternally, bringing a glow of childish 
satisfaction, a moment’s sense of being free from the burden. 
of independence, and immediately of feeling independence 
robbed of its rigidity, of being an independent person loaded 
with the jeweb of youth and health, walking in the green valley 
of life m away mIow thb old woman whose tall figure had 
grown broad and strong in climbing the steep middle years in 
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midday sunlight, dll now she had reached to where perhaps 
feeling fades into thought. Md then finding the charm of 
the party renewed by the brief absence. And gratefully, with 
the manner of a daughter, taking leave and moving away, just 
IS Englehart came in at the main door. Flaming hair, pale 
tyes, glinting with resolution. His whole being a torch, 
peevishly seeking inflammable material, and held up by Mrs. 
Redfem in the empty middle of the room. Looking down on. 
her from his height as upon something too dresome even to be 
disposed of, and she sustaining the blaze with a brave dawning 
of her most roguish smile, kept back from attaining its fullness 
by the words with which she told her great news and by her 
eagerness for his pleased response. 

‘ Is Goldstein here ? ’ Nose-high air of a supercilious camel 
and, before she could answer, striding departure towards the 
densest group. 

Englehart and Goldstein and Maynard intensively wrangling 
in the midst of an audience. Rachel, in deep, blended colours 
and low-falling, heavy beads; looking like a rich and fragile 
trinket, perpetually breaking in with passionately scorniful 
exclamations. 

Mrs Redfem again, saying, just as I had caught Englehart’s 
eye and said ‘Tandem’s worse than cart-before-horse’ and 
seen his fury; 'My cousin has foUen in love with you. Quite 
demented.’ And off she went, without indicating the cousin, 
to chant the praises of the Messiah to new arrivals; ‘And 
not only mnitaliy grand. So beautiful. The most iemitiful 
creature in London.’ 

Miscarried inspirations of a prospective audience too long 
kept waiting. Rachel’s group, the lively group indifferent to 
the Messiah, broken up and Rachel disappeared. And sud¬ 
denly restored, close at hand. Eager to talk to one who had 
no single idea she could recognize as belonging to an intelligible 
system. 

‘Hallo, M. H.l How are you? How mee you looki 
You always do. But specially nice in that gown. Very, very 
nice. Don’t you think so? Don’t you like yourself in it 
very much ? Are you alone, or with Michael ? /rn’r it a queer ■!. 
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gathering? What are you doing so meekly in a comer?’ 
Pause. Glowering glance round room, and deep flush. 

‘Really people ate incredible. I’ve just been telling that 
iitde skunk, Mason, he is a liar.’ 

‘Which is Mrs Redfem’s cousin ?’ 

‘The Octopus? Don’t you knoui her? Not a bit like 
Bertha Redfem. There she is, just beyond the fascinating 
Lena, with St Vincent.’ 

‘St Vincent and St Vitus. Why doesn’t she keep still ?’ 

‘That intense crrature?’ 

'She’s in love with me.’ 

‘ The Octopus ? And you’ve never spoken to her ? She’s 
not a lady to adore in silence.’ , 

‘She’s an aunt. Flirting with new ideas.’ 

'An amt} That violent being?’ 

‘Short-circuiting in a frivolous world.’ 

‘Short-circuiting! She?’ 

‘Who is the old woman in a lace collar and serge dress? 
Sitting in the human landscape like a dark rock in a green 
meadow. Not blending.’ 

‘Mrs McCrosson. Strimge being. A mucA-experienced 
lady.’ 

‘Not strange at all. She comes up from a deep dive un¬ 
ruffled, and with open eyes. She reminds me, perhaps because 
of her age uid calm wisdom, of an old woman who cruises 
about Bloomsbury looking qualified for a vast abdominal 
operation. But her steady, clear eyes keep it all in order. 
I go out of my way to pass her and meet them. She knows 
me, now, by sight. The odd thing is that she invariably 
appears when I am too miserable to go on living. She comes 
rolling by, and I am restored.’ 

Rachel made her usual scientific objections. But listened. 
Eyebrows a little up. Arm mouth and chin neglected by her 
will and slightly drooping together with her whole slender 
figure crouched in thought, while I tried to make her admit 
that pmetudity in the coming through of the hidden shape of 
things u scientific evidence. 

Why mystical} Why do these scientific people suppose 
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that something supplying hints, when you are not loosing lor 
them, hints tlut overpower the voices of reason and common 
sense, is more stran^ and mysterious than anything else? 
4 nd a little dangerous and apt to be pathological ? One m^ht 
perhaps die of wonder if one could think hard enough over the 
fact of there being anything anywhere. And why not? If 
one could hold on when there comes the feeling that in a 
moment one will disappear into space ... But the moment of 
astonishment passes with the pang it gives and everything for 
I while is new and strange, as if one had been away on a 
long visit. 

Presently she said that both ways of approach, the inner and 
the outer, should exist together in the ideal human being. 
She had a sort of nostalgia. Perhaps scientific people are 
intellectual saints and mar^rs, sacrificed to usefulness. 

'Who is Mrs Redfera’s latest Messiah ?’ 

‘You mean Kingfisher, Arnold Kingfisher? Oh, a most 
brilliant creature and most incredibly b^utiful.’ 

And I waited for his arrival, eager to know which kind of 
adored male he was and forgot him, sitting in that comer of 
Mrs Redfem’s that became nowhere—except at that moment 
of seeing Redfem cross a clear space of the room driven by a 
superior force, arms bent, mind in abeyance, head sideways up 
like a man in a football-scrum—while Rachel, listening, gave 
added warmth to ail I told her of my guilty life; innocently, 
with her way of finding all well, if life goes pleasantly. 

‘I knew I should get away from Flaxman’s and from Selina. 
According to you, having decided I must go, I ought to have 
made a pfim. 1 didn’t. Feeling myself gone, I began to like 
the place, and to find Selina less overpowering. It was she 
who made a plan. Suddenly told me she must get neater 
her work, and asked me if I’d like to move.’ 

'You think that was a feeler ?’ 

'Don’t know. It’s easier to read Selina’s thoughts than 
her feelings. But in the end she betrayed feeling. Suddenly 
appeared, in the middle of the morning, at Wimpole Street. 
1 sailed into the waiting-room, sailed, so deep was my astonish¬ 
ment, through all the memories laid up for me in the house. 
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thing! I had ceased attending to and that would most strongly 
have aroused Selina’s interest and envy.’ 

‘Beastl’ 

. envy if she were in the habit of encouraging envy and 
were not a Christian stoic—but I’ve seen envy touch her, just 
prod at her from within and be crushed back by her strong, 
Christian-stoical lips and turned into a momentary and perhaps 
fortifying sharing of a life that to her has been a gay panorama 
available for her contemplation for nearly eighteen months. 
You see ? Something she can’t mould or change, something 
independent of her and secretive, of which she does not quite 
approve and yet, as you will see, has grown to have an acquired 
taste for. Something authentic in a way that does not ^t her 
scheme of authenticities and therefore attracts her. Appeals 
to her charitable broad-mindedness. She is fed and starved 
by turns.’ 

‘Vain creature.’ 

‘ Not a bit. It has nothing to do with me, and is as much of 
a mystery to me as to her,’ 

‘Proceed with your story.’ 

‘Well, here it grows pathetic. At the end of my glorious 
promenade from my room to the waiting-room door, I realized 
that it had been so glorious because Selina had come uncalled 
into the midst of one of my worlds and brought it all clearly 
round me from its beginnings, made it magic and new in all 
its distances, as it had been at the first and shall be for ever 
amen when I get away and it seems to fold up like a scroll.’ 

‘Are you going away from that, too ? ’ 

‘Of course, presently. It is finished, has been finished for 
some time, though there’s a large homesick half of me that 
wants it to go for ever; as, of course, everything does‘ 

‘Nonsense. Proceed.’ 

‘Of course everything is eternal, or it is nothing.’ 

‘Suffering, for instance,'oppression, cruelty, lives that are 
crushed, ruined, hideous.’ 

‘All that is part of something else". Vicarious suffering is 
the only kind that instructs.’ 

‘A mort convenient theory.’ 
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‘You and I ate vicarious sufferers, gutter-snipes, poor-law 
children, underpaid wage-slaves without security or prospects, 
dancing at the rage of an abyss.* 

' True, but you seem to enjoy it. Go back to your story.’ 

'The prices of security, especially for women, are a daiiuied 
ight too tall. Monstrous. Unthinkable. Who wouldn’t 
ooner die than suffocate, even on an altar with incense per- 
Mtually rising?’ 

‘Plenty of people, millions, my dear, would choose suffbca- 
ion, if it is suffocation. I ‘m not sure.’ 

‘lam. All the homes I know are asphyxiating.’ 

‘Cease these wanderings. Tell me of your Selina.’ 

‘Well, yes. In that moment outside the door she was my 
Selina, it was as if quite suddenly a large long life stood accom- 
rlished behind us and there we were, meeting, each with a 
lolid piece of eternity in hand. Now isn’t that sort of thing 
vonderful, untouchable, whatever may happen afterwards ?' 
^d all the time I was wondering what could have happened 
in the hour or so since 1 left her at Flaxman’s. And knowing 
it was good. All of which, stated simply, in a brief poetic lie, 
would run: “I was pleased to see Selina.” That’s somehow 
plain and powerful. A man’s statement, carrying one san- 
guinely along the surface of life that is so plain and simple-oh. 
“Tell me, my dear, exactly what you mean, in a few words.” 
My God I Ain’t they the ultimate limit ? The mere thought 
of ail those men torturing, with their thin logic, the inarticulate 
women whose deep feelings must throw up cascades of words or- 

slay them_Well, widi great embarrassment, she told me she 

wished to stay at Flaxman’s and keep on our life together.’ 

'So you stay?’ 

‘I taught so; I was MUed. But I heard myself saying, 
explaining, that I had arranged to join a friend at Tai^ey 
Street. Not a word of truth in it.’ 

‘False creature.’ 

She meant it, and yet robbed the flight from Selina of its 
feeling of guilt. And then she must have sat silent, con¬ 
templating beyond my knowledge, according to some chosen 
system of psychology, for I thou^t, helped by her presence, i 
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her self concentrated on me, of next week, of returning to 
Mrs Mey to the old untouched freedom with dear knowledge 
of what to do with it. Undisturbed space, high above the quiet 
street, and safely below the old attic with its cruel cold and its 
sultry stifling heat. 

And then Mrs Redfem’s party vias there again suddenly, 
a bright scene in a world freshly created, people moving in a 
room of long ago, recognized one by one, and Rachel, reduced 
to the scale of the evening, was saying: 

‘This man’s not coming.’ 

Every one, during the time of waiting, had plunged more or 
less into far-oif spaces from which they had returned refreshed, 
seeing anew, in the perspectives lit by the promise of the,grcat 
arrival, the group and its aims. Only those who must always 
batten externally, on what is going on around them, were 
weary because nothing seemed to be happening. 

And Kingfisher never came. And there was no prize-fight 
between the purveyors of wit and wisdom, no stru^le between 
opposing counsels of perfection, no dynamic leadership towards 
a distant aim, but presently a friendly deep sense of life, a 
sense of current being, shared. A deep power, against which 
no single assertive individual could prevail, something like a 
Quaker meeting, after Englehart and his party, already thrown 
out of their usual form by enforced abdication in favour of 
the promised Kingfisher, had gone impatiently away. Only 
Rachel was left to represent the hard edge and she, in the end, 
admitted the vitalizing quality of the hour. 

To-day, being Sunday, will keep intact for several hours 
this morning sense of spring. Sunday morning stands in 
eternity and gathers all its fellows from the past. Now that 
it is here, it is no longer the last Sunday with Selina but an 
extension of all our Sundays together. Until the late afternoon, 
when to-morrow will pour in over the surface of the hours. 

Across the featureless, blifeful moment came a vision of the girl 
posed, her red gown glowing through the dark, clear for a second 
uid then gone, but in the far distances of the afternoon the 
thought of her made a barrier beyond which nothing could be 
leen. Even this last day had already passed out of Selina’s hands. 



CHAPTER VI 

Of course there was no one at the club at this unlikely hour, 
not even a resident sitting about with an air of being in posses¬ 
sion. The well-fed members were resting in their rooms. 
In this long, empty drawing-room, with morning gone and the 
afternoon not yet begun, was the end of the world. Life far 
away,jiast and done with. The atmosphere of the room, coldly 
neutru, engulfed feelings and opinions and mocked at the 
illusions created by mere coming and going. It mocked and 
weighed and judged. And there was nothing to oppose to it. 
Noting to do but stand alone, judged and condemned, here in 
this comer by the window, giving on to the square whose garden 
must be yielding a deep sense of spring. Spring going its 
independent way. 

Turning from the window, she faced the open piano, con¬ 
templating the alien keys she had never touchra and that held 
the secrets of those who had played upon them and had thwarted 
the aspirations of those who had strummed. And held the 
living sound of the music that was now tingling to her finger¬ 
tips. In a moment she was back within the strange centre of 
being she had left on a vain quest, ensconced behind its endless 
refu^ to accept evidence. She stood very still within the 
stillness it made beneath the glad tumult a^^ened in her by 
the returning tide. There was no direct answer to the empti¬ 
ness about her that still made its assertions. But there was 
statement. Just sanity reasserting itself after a mild shock? 
More than that. Her external being, standing here with 
finger-tips responsive to the challenge of the exposed keys, in 
no way represented the essential opposition. Yet it was with 
that consciously reflecting being t^t she felt the unchanging 
presence that now joined her in the world it had restored. 
Eveiything in the room had a quiet reality, and glancing through 

t86 
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the window she aaw how the budding trees thrilled in the 
sunlight. 

Tlwugh the sound of her soft playing she heard the click 
of the door. Seemed herself to be outside that door, opening 
it upon music barely heard from another room and that now, 
subdued though it was, seemed by comparison with that distant 
sound to peal out in honour of someone entering in triumph. 
Holding to her theme, she planned to pass from its nearing 
end widiout a break to another that would hold her within this 
secret world that had opened so unusually from out the lowest 
point in the afternoon. But the intention gave emphasis to 
the movements of her hands and presently she was just care¬ 
fully playing, sharing her music with someone crept cautiously 
into the room; one or other of the residents now probably 
hidden in a deep chair and presently to sound its thanks and 
say it loved music. 

It was only because it could be no one else that she recognized 
this girl crouched on the floor at her side—looking as if she had 
blossomed from the air—as yesterday’s figure in the rose-red 
gown, again producing the effect of being aware of the im¬ 
pression she made, and contemplating it in the person of the 
one upon whom it was being directed and also, to-day, offering 
it as something to be judg^, like a ‘work of art,’ detachedly,' 
upon its merits. 

The mealy, turquoise blue of the delicately figured kimono 
was deep sati^ction, so also were the heavy beads, of curiously 
blended, opaque deep colours, hanging in a loop whose base, 
against the girl’s knees, was clasp^ by twining fingets, 
Smoothly dnped sheeny dark hair framed the flower-fresh oval 
face and heightened the ‘jasmine’ white of the column of nMk. 
And this uidmown loveliness was already radiating affection, 
patiently awaiting the fruit of a wondering stare; wordlessly, 
for fear of risking by souml or movement its own full effect. 

When Miriam smiled, the girl dropped her beads and re¬ 
asserted herself with an emphatic movement, defyii^ or 
insisting or imploring, that left her face upturned as if for 
easier reading. And then her hands came forward, one ahead 
of the other, smallish womanish hands, not very expressive, 
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and dropped again to her knees. She was on her feet, had 
become a figure, fieeing, on soundless feet, down the long room 
whose social life, flowing back to it as she plunged ligMy on 
slippered feet, with the wings of her kimono fluttering to the 
swiftness of ha movement, trough its lights and shadows, was 
turned to nothing, as if its being as a dub-room had waited ail 
along for this transfiguring moment. 

Ensconced in a comer of the low settee, she was so retreated 
into dimness that her mocking little laugh made Miriam, fol¬ 
lowing her down the room, half expect to find her transformed. 
The eager, coquettish little trill suggested endless tiresomeness. 
But the girl, somehow aware of the fidse sound, quenched it 
with ano&er, a cooing, consoling, deprecating laugh-sound that 
made together with the first a single communication: in spite 
of her brave, amazing silence she found it necessary somehow 
to fifl with her image the interval during which she was invisible. 

‘I’m not sure I should have recognized you,’ said Miriam. 
At the sound of her own familiar voice a gulf seemed leapt. 
But of the one who spoke, come from afar to meet this strange 
girl, she knew nothing. Serenely she took the other comer of 
die settee, feeling as she sat down that she had embarked in 
sunlight upon an unknown quest. 

With another of her swift movements the girl was on her 
knees, upright, her face held motionless toward the full light. 
Again Miriam surveyed. Something had gone. There was 
thought behind the lovely silent mask, and speech on the way. 

'It’alike a peach. Say it, say it.’ 

‘It is,’ said Miriam, admiring the girl’s open appreciation 
of her own beauty, at this moment newly created for her in eyes 
into which she gazed as into a mirror. 

‘But not so muck, since Basil.’ She waited, eyebrows up 
and painfully drawn together. Communication was severed. 
Miriam realized, by its sudden withdrawal, that a moment ago 
the room had seemed filled with golden light giving an ether^ 
quality to all its contents. Now they stood distinct in a light 
dhat was dark and bitter and cold. Yet this girl was diffeioit 
from the women who at once begin to talk of their personal 
relationships, and though she felt her face grow wearv in 
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anticipation of moving avray from their two the 

atoiy of a life the girl shared with another, whicn, 1111 greatly 
mattered to her, robbed this strange meeting of its chief 
value, she felt her interest awake behind her suffering. 

‘It spoils thee corners of thee mouth,’ she whispered sadly. 
"They are never again so cleare and firm.’ 

Another sadness, a revelation spreading itself abroad over 
all humanity, added its bitterness to the surrounding air, but 
before thought could beat back and find words, the girl said 
wistfully; 

‘ This makes a difference ? You are repelled ? ’ 

‘ No,’ she said eagerly. ‘ It makes no difference,’ and within 
the glow of her admiration for sincerity she felt the lie turn to 
truth, and added: ‘with you.’ 

‘But yes,’ she insisted, ‘it mu.st make some difference. With 
ail these women here, it would. It divides me from them. 
They are pewre. I feel a barrier.’ 

Miriam thought of the residents she knew by sight. The 
pretty, sour-mouthed one who spent all her leisure at St Alban’s, 
and was always quoting Father Stanton, the too-motherly 
widow and her hysterical daughter, the small dark woman who 
darted about and sang snatches of song in a way seeming to 
express nothing but impatience with every one within sight, 
the various ‘workers’ who were either too chatty and cheerful, 
stoically cheerful, a little mannish, or official and supercilious 
and thoroughly discontented. 

‘Without telling them, I cannot get near them. And to 
Englishwomen one cannot tell these things.’ 

‘But you’ve told me.’ 

A sudden inner laughter glowed from the girl's face, com¬ 
pressing her lips and narrowing her eyes that for a second 
turned away in contemplation of a private source of amusement, 
18 if some memory or ^owledge of hers were being confirmed, 
ind from which she returned fully aware that she held a soaring 
idvantage, but not knowing the depth of repudiation she had 
iroused, to rival her strange spell, repudiation of the foreign 
Ii^ty of her intelligence, French intelligence with fixed 
visdoms and generalizations. 
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'Yes, 3n>u are Eng^, that is the strange thing,’ she remarked 
in a polite, judicial tone, ‘and so Afferent,' she added, head 
sideways, with an adoring smile and a low voice thrilling with 
emotion. Her hands came forward, one before the other, out¬ 
stretched, very gently approaching, and while Miriam read in 
the girl’s eyes the reflection of her own motionless yielding, 
the hands moved apart and it was the lovely face that touchd 
her first, suddenly and softly dropped upon her knees that now 
were gently clasped on either side by the small hands. 

Alone with the strange burden, confronting empty space, 
Miriam supposed she ought to stroke the hair, but was with¬ 
held, held, unbreathing, in a quietude of well-being that was 
careless of her own demand for some outward response. She 
felt complete as she was, brooding apart in an intensity of being 
that flowed refreshingly through all her limbs and went from 
her in a radiance that seemed to exist for herself alone and could 
not be apparent to the hidden girl. 

Who now lifted her face and said, smiling a younger, simpler 
smile, relieved, gay, with a little flash of the teeth before the 
lips spoke, like a child who has dared and triumphed: ‘I htea. 
You are more what I thought, than I thought you were,’ and 
gazed, head thrown back, hands clasped firmly on the deserted 
knees, and laughed her early, cooing laugh and leapt lightly to 
her feet and was ensconced once mote upon the deep settee. 

‘Are you living in London or just staying?’ 

‘I do not know if I will stay. ’There are so many things 
here that make me not as I would be. After Paris.’ 

‘For example?’ 

‘I could give so many examples. Chiefly it is the way of 
living, the little things of every day. And there is your E^- 
lish foode.’ She shrugged her shoulders and draped her 
kimono more closely as if withdrawing from the chill discom¬ 
forts of life in Englwd; that yet she was living so easily in this 
, quite well-run litde club. 'The shadow her critical tone cast 
over the background of their meeting, over her London as she 
knew it, in m^hift poverty of which this girl had no experi¬ 
ence, saddened Miriam, forcing her to realize that the wide ■ 
' Separation of their circumstances would play its obstructive 
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part as soon as they reached personal details. She heiself, her 
way of living, the lack in it of anything that could charm a 
fastidious litie grande dame in the making, would presently 
be identified wi^ the uncongenial London about to be left to 
its fote. But ‘ Basil ’ was an Englishman ? 

Yet, though so bravely determined to reveal herself at once 
and kwp nothing back, she clearly disliked direct questions. 
Or, if not actually disliking them, received them with a cere¬ 
monial that made them seem crude, and therefore certainly 
offensive, to her. First silence and a fresh pose of her whole 
person, a plastic pose, studied and graceful, and a careful, 
conscious management of the accompanying facial effects that 
preceded her answer: a statement, seeming at first irrelevant 
and presently revealing consistency—so that her talk bore no 
resemblance, never would bear any re.semblance, to the English¬ 
woman’s well-bred incoherence—and contributing to her effect 
of being critically aloof from everything but her own power 
to charm. 

Just as Miriam began clearly to realize both how very weary 
she could grow of the plastic poses and that she herself was not, 
playing the part expected of her, the girl broke off and sank in 
a graceful heap on the floor, where she sat crouched and ona 
more silently adoring. 

Towards tea-time, it was only with an effort that she could 
remember whither she was bound. Her current life had grown 
remote and urirral. As empty and turned away and indifferent 
as the far comets of this club-room, so strangely free, as if 
deliberately kept free of intruders, for the hour during which 
she had sat enthronwl and talking: being ‘drawn out’ and set 
and kept upon a pinnacle and worshipped for wisdom and 
purity. Seeing herself reflected in the perceptions of this pri, 
she was unable to deny, in the raw material of her disposition, 
in unconscious quality of the kind that was being so rapturously 
iscribed to her. But it was* not herself, her whole current self. 
It belonged to her family and her type, and for this inalieiable 
lubstratum of her being she could claim no credit. Yet in 
lieing apparently all that was visible, and attractive, to this 
ndaUy wpenenged and disillusioned and clear-eyed young 
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woman, it seemed to threaten her. She could feel, almos 
watch it coming forth in response to the demand, thought 
lessly and effortlessly, feel how it kept her sitting perfectly stil 
and jet vibrant and alight from head to feet, patiently repre^ 
senting, authentic. And a patient sadness filled her. For ii 
indeed, as her own ears and the confident rejoicing that greetec 
every word she spoke seemed to prove, this emerging qualit] 
were the very root of her being, then she was committee 
for life to the role allotted to her by the kneeling girl. 

In tile end, supplied bit by bit, by hints and responses, some¬ 
times mere exclamations illuminating, by their ecstatic sudden¬ 
ness that which called them forth, with a portrait of herself ir 
all its limitations, as she existed in the mind of the girl, il 
seemed almost as if this girl had come at just this moment tc 
warn her, to give her the courage of herself as she was, isolated 
and virginal. Yet, as she stood at last taking leave of her in 
the centre of the twilit room, facing again her strange beauty 
gleaming in the space it illuminated, she was glad to be escaping 
back into the company of people who moved mostly along the 
surface levels and left her to herself. 



CHAPTER VII 

With ao many small movables gone on, the strip of room looked 
exactly as it had done when the furniture was first brought in, 
and again, as she went candle in hand down the pathway of 
green linoleum, she felt with all its first freshness, as in the 
sacred days before the surrounding neighbourhood stated its 
misery, the deep, early morning charm radiating from the little 
polishd bureau and its slender brass candlesticks, the long 
mirror in ite dark frame and the moss-green enamel of the 
toilet set with its pools of light. And especially the long 
lasting of the early morning charm on that first Sunday morn- ■ 
ing, before the diunderstorm had brought the poet to his. 
window with waving arms. 

She would remember these rooms as early morning light 
pouring from the high window along the green pathway and 
reflected, in their different ways, by the bureau, the mirror, and 
the crockery: the quiet deep bUss of it. Bliss that would remain 
unchanged and gradually spread its quality even over the 
shallow months since she had moved her bed away from the' 
night-sounds of the court into the little back room, amongst 
Selina’s battered sitting-room furniture from which there was 
no escape in looking up at the ancient painted ceiling or out 
through the small window whose dim, shabby curtains, faded 
and dusty, seemed to match the dismal waste between it and 
dm opposite slum; and over all the memories of Flaxman’s, 
aowding together, each in turn coming forward with its teasing 
question and merging again into the crowd with its question 
unanswered. * 

And they were going with her into the new, old life, the 
bureau and the moss-green crockery and the black-framed 
mirror. Somewhere in her vast house Mrs Bailey would find 
I room for the things they would displace? She had not thought 
»^»!-O.V,r, ‘93 
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ot tnat, nor of any oicaome oetan, dtber at Wimpole' Street 
when Selina made her belated plea and ahe had improvised 
her plan and based it on a lie, or in gomg round to tdl th( 
delisted Mn Bailey. Had bought of nothing but going 
home to Tansley Street. 

She set her candle on the bureau and sat down to find her 
list of biUs. This was the end of bills and items. In future 
there would be nothing but the weekly sum for Mrs Bailey, 
passing almost furtively from hand to hand, with a genuine 
pretence on both sides that there was between them no relation¬ 
ship of payer and paid. To-morrow, she would be at home. 

' In place of this large room, dividol by the crash curtain— 
Selina should have curtain and linoleum and everything else 
:they held in common—and the small sitting-room and huge 
attic, there would be one small, narrow room. 

But all round it, in place of the cooping and perpetual con¬ 
frontations of Flaxman life, the high, spacious house whose 
every staircase she knew and loved in each of its minutest 
differences from its fellows, of shape and colour and texture and 
lighting, of everything that makes up the adventure of ascend¬ 
ing and descending flights of stairs—absent in Flaxman’s from 
all but the remote Me top flight beyond the reach of the 
reek and murk coming up from the basement, absent because 
of the close pressure of die lives in the house and in the sur¬ 
rounding slum; lives she was powerless to change or to endure 
—and every room, where, extending even into those she had 
never entered, richly her own life was stored up. 

And the doors wim their different voices in shutting or being 
slammed-to by the wind. Would she remember Flaxman 
door-sounds after she had left? Glancing at the door which 
ended the long strip of her half of the room she tried in vain 
to remember its sound. Yet, when she first setded in, it must 
have impressed itself and played its intimate part in die sym¬ 
phony of sounds belonging to her Kfe with Selina. She tried 
for the attic door upstairs and even that refused to return. No 
indoor sounds would stay on with her from this house: because 
after the first few weeb her senses had never been at home, 
had always been a Me on the alert, uneasy, half-consciousty 
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fwatchifiil for asnults from downstairs and from' outside, 
pressing too closely and difficult to resist. 

But ffie sound of each of the Tansley Street doors came back 
at once, and some stood out clearly from the othcra. The 
dining-room door, quiet, slowly-moving because of its size 
and weight, closing solidly with a deep wooden sound, slam¬ 
ming, very rarely, with a detonation tlut went up through the 
house. The state bedroom behind it, whose door moved' 
discreetly on its hinges over a fairly thickish carpet and shut 
with a light, wooden sound. The door of the little draughty 
room at the end of the passage, clapping abruptly to over its 
thin linoleum tvith a comfortless metallic rattle of its loose 
^tening. The upstairs drawing-room’s softly, silkily closing 
door, a well-mannered, muffled sound, as if it were intent on 
doing its duty in such a way as not to interrupt the social life 
going on within. And, higher up, the heavy brown doors of 
the second-floor bedrooms, still with wooden knobs like those 
below, closing leisurely and importantly, seeming to demand 
the respect due to the prices of the rooms they guarded; and^ 
the rooms above, whose yellow, varnished doors shut lightly 
and quickly, one with a soft brassy click, very neat and final, 
one with a ^arp tattle of its loose metal knob echoing over the 
linoleum-covered stairs and landings of the upper floors. 

All beloved. For a moment she listened to the prolonged 
squeak, running cheerfully up the scale and ceasing suddenly 
as the door stood wide, that was the voice of her old garret. 
But the breathless mittommer heat and the cruel, hamperingj 
cold she had endured there in firelcss winters and condoned 
and explained away and somehow exorcized, so long as they 
had been the inevitable prices of survival, came forward now 
to condemn the room that was no longer hers and she turned 
with joy and gratitude to hear the light, high sound, shut away, 
scarcely audible, of the remote door of the small strip of room, 
beyond the turn of the stairs as they wound up to the attics.- 
Heard it close, unbelievably, behind her and leave her en- 
; sconced, high above the quiet street. In the house, but not, 
too much, of it Supported and screened by the presence of 
I the many rooms that made the large house; each one occupied 
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by straii^ra who soon, just Decause she need establish with 
them no exacting personal relationship, would be richly and 
deeply her housemates, sharing the independent life of this 
particular house, its situation within London’s magic circle, 
its early mornings, its evenings and nights, all bathed in the 
quietude of the comely street and blessed by the neighbourhood 
of the green squares at its either end. 

Freedom. 

Freedom for thought, when it made its sudden visits, to 
expand unhampered by the awful suggestions coming from the 
Flmunan surroundings. To sit down unobserved, and end¬ 
lessly free from interruption, at this little bureau that now could 
Fulfil the promise for which it was bought. 

She became aware of her framed mirror on the wall behind 
her, reflecting, in its narrow length, her form seated in the 
shadowy candle-light she was so soon to leave for the cheerful 
blaze of gas, or the steady companionship of the reading-lamp 
that at Flaxmans’ she had hardly used at all, and half turned to 
look into it and exchange over her shoulder a smile of con¬ 
gratulation with her reflected image. 

The glass was not clear. Across her face, that should have 
shown in the reflected candle-light, was some kind of cloudy 
blur. Holding up the candle ^e found lettering, large and 
twirly, thickly outlined as if made with chalk or moist putty, 
moving with a downward slope across the centre of the strip 
of glass. Mystified—for who in the wide world could have 
had access to her room, or, achieving it, should be moved to 
deface her mirror in a manner suggesting it was for sale ?— 
and disturbed by the unaccountable presence that had been 
silently witnessing, unpardonably mo^ng, it seemed to her 
as she pushed away the chair and stood aside to let the candle¬ 
light fall upon the strange apparition, her private rejoicings. 

, towyoB,’it said. 

I With the feeling of coming down'and down from a far-away 
upMr distance, a physical sensation of rhythmic descent down 
and down, her consciousness arrived in the moment and paused, 
looking out through the eyes of her body at the shadowy 
semblance left in the room: the figure of the girl secretly and^ 
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nriftly coming and going, in outdoor garb, doak or loose coat, 
Mmething swaying and flowing with her movements, un- 
Englishly. 

She must have discovered the address at the dub, come 
round here on an impulse, and immediately encountered Selina. 
Selina, in her old dressing-gown and with a candle guttering 
in her battered candlestick, peering out into the darkness, a little 
suspicious of the foreign voice and the poses and the extra¬ 
ordinary request that must have followed their brief con¬ 
versation. Or perhaps already dressed for her evening lecture, 
and therefore feeling relatively sporting and dare-devil and, 
at once won over, preceding her upstairs and admitting her for 
a moment to this room, alone, probably lighting for her this 
very candle, and coming in to blow it out again after she had 
shown her downstairs. 

With a swift blush, while she assured herself that in the dim 
light she would not have observed it, she wondered whether 
Selina had seen the writing on the mirror. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Spabrows were tweeting on the leads outside the office, and 
the servants had carri^ all the house-plants out into the 
lightly pittering rain. There was gold on the rain-wet leads 
and then grey for a while as again the rain fell, until once more 
its lessening drops were sunnd to gold and ceased. The fresh 
smell of damp earth came in at the open door. 

To-mrrou mornmg, at dam, if I happen—The bell of the 
wall-telephone sounded from its comer to which she went, 
away from her table within the freshness of the outer air and 
the radiance of morning light streaming in through the open 
door, across the short diagonal into the room’s outer world, 
into the lesser light wanned by the yellow-gold wall-paper, into 
the flavouriess, dry, house-air, and into sight, through the glass 
of the opposite door, of the stately perspective of staircase and 
high, shadowy hall and high archway nowadays austere, clear 
of Mrs Orly’s striped oriental curtains with their unspe^ble, 
pathetic, unforgettable tie-backs of transverse stripes, and the 
forehall leading along past the seated manservant to the dark 
wings of the closed door gloomily asheen beneath its clouded 
fanlight—with only the beginning of a friendly movement of 
.her mind towards patients in their wealthy homes, and to this 
useful link between them and the house extending above and 
below her perched room, and lately more than ever beloved 
because wiffi no release in sight she yet seemed already to be 
living in it in retrospect. 

t'. So that it was herself and not (]uite herself who lifted the.; 
receiver and looked down the long staircase up and down,; 
iwhich she had run so many thousands of times, each time,:' 
even when fatigue or summer heat retarded her steps, with ani 
emotion independent of that aroused by whatever made thej 
J wjSP ey necessary, sometimes so strong as temporarilv.to makffi 
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her hw enand, sometimes reduced by a particular 
urgency almost to nothing, but always arriving ^e moment she 
sta^ and continuing—making the experience of being on 
the stairs with the wide eloquent spaces above and below and 
all about her set in motion by movement, and the beings of 
the many inmates, and even her own being, momentarily further 
than usual from her mind and therefore in clearer focus, some¬ 
thing distinct from the rest of her life in the house—until she 
arrived at her destination with a sense of return to a world from 
which she seemed to have been absent for much longer than 
the time required for the journey. 

Pretty Mrs Ffoljambe on a visit ... the year Persimmon 
won the Derby . . . held up, by a patient being interviewed 
in the hall, and dancing with impatience on this landing that 
to her was nothing but a stage on the journey from her bed¬ 
room down through the professional part of the house to the 
cheerful den far away beyond the back of the hall through which 
-her arrived, gay friends had just charged in a silence as un¬ 
natural as her own. 

Glad to escape from her, and her universe where women were 
judged by their looks and men by their incomes, 1 whispered, 
with simulated gallantry, I ’ll hurl myself downstairs and find 
out for you. Thanks hawfully, she said, but don’t break a limb. 

Into the receiver came the voice of Mrs Orly. Her telephone 
voice: thin and hurried, its usual note of anxious solicitude 
increased by her incurable impatience with the mechanism, 
and whispering, as if still she were living here in the house 
and conveying, through the hail speaking-tube, some urgent 
message to her husband in his surgery. Her whole self came 
through, the image of her in hurried speech, the sallow little 
face worried and frowning, the sweet, radiant eyes a little 
clouded. 

Intent upon the little figure on tiptoe at the wall-telephone 
fixed in the roomy hall at k level arranged for the convenience 
of her tail, unr^ecting menfolk, Miriam had missed the 
: meaning of the first woi^, but the anxious voice went on and 
' she felt all the warmth of her being gather itself to sound in 
|her reply to the flustered little phrases. 
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And when she returned to her table, the vision ot tne evening,. 
glowing so pleasantly from the midst of next week, owed the 
whole of its charm to the certainty of the pervasive little 
presence and the perfect incoherence that so often in the 
past had provoked her to be unkind. 

Whilst going on with her work she saw the vast ex-studio in 
the Orlys’ Hampstead retreat approached, after dinner (during 
which hearing ‘all about Oberland’ would have been a few 
questions colliding with each other across the table and answered 
at cross-purposes to the accompaniment of family wrangling 
that held no core of bitterness, and then a little of Mr and 
Mrs Orly’s reminiscences and, filling the spaces between the 
different consciousnesses moving towards each other and fil¬ 
ing to meet, the beauty of Switzerland, lingering in the mind 
of each one), through the fern-lined, high glass corridor, 
looking at first gloomy because of its size and the way, above 
the shaded, standard bmps, the darkness went up towards the 
cold sheen of the glass roof, and presently becoming a continua¬ 
tion of the old den, though here the Orly voices caught up and 
echoing in the enormous room sounded less assured, and ail 
they stood for much more remote, than on the old background. 

And some time during the evening, since the scholarly 
aunt is to be there and will want to hear about Reich’s last 
lecture, ideas will creep in: 

“The great unassailcd inland empires slumbering in super¬ 
stition, producing grotesque art and no thought. The Aegean 
islanders, always on the qid vke, fighting for their lives, pro¬ 
ducing Homer. Spreading westwards: Greece. The little 
Hebrews on their strip of coast, living dramatically, producing 
a great literature. The Romans a military camp, spreading 
and conquering, making Empire and Law. Their spiritual 
descendants the island English, sailors, soldiers, merchants, 
and, presently, the world’s greatest poet. And now asleep in 
prosperity while in the midst of Europe rises a brutal menace.’ 

His last words: ‘Ladies and gendemen, I am a Hungarian 
patriot Germany prepara for war. Europe knows it 
Before this centuiy is ten years old, England will know it ‘ 
Perchance too late. If I can open your eyes, I shall not have) 
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lived in vain. You, and you alone, can save Europe, can save 
■ my native land who will receive, on the morning war is declared, 
a post card bidding it cease to exist.’ 

If I can put all that cleatly before their eyes, there will be 
silmce for a moment and Mrs. Orly’s voice will sound into the 
midst of the workings of their various minds, asking a question 
about Reich, compelling even a European situation to behave, 
to serve the purposes of kindiy living. 

Mr. Orly will quote Anglo-Swm Supremacy, and sigh 
gustily and look about for his African tobacco-pouch, to cany 
off his embarrassment over his own emotion. And Mr. 
Leyton will intone ‘My house and thy house are half the 
world’s goods’ and will remark that if die old boy turns out 
to be right, the Boer War has taught us we ’re a C3 nation 
just about in time; and cross his legs and look stem and 
capable. 

And the walls will have grown transparent to gloomy threats 
and the hi^ roof ceased to be a shelter. Until Mr Orly singa 
Cwiga Din and My Snotey-breasted Pearl and their house 
becomes itself again. 

But long before that, to-morraa morning, at dawn, if I happen 
to wake, I shall breathe the freshness of mormng from a Tansley 
Street window. 

From within the deep distances enclosed by the tailings of 
the squares, the life-breath of the trees would steal towards 
her from either end of the street. 

Here, going on with her work in the sane mormng light, 
with tain-damp earthy scents streaming in from the potted 
mould of the house-plants, she felt the heart’s ease of going 
home with a deeper rapture than in yesterday’s excited twilight; 
felt an actual melting and streaming away from below her heart 
of the oppression that must have been pthering there through 
all the time at Flaxman’s. 

Whatever else awaited her at Tansley Street, these moments 
waited there. And daily moments of return to a solitude that 
whenever she crossed the threshold of her empty room ceased 
to be solitude. 

The gentle burr of Mr Hancock’s summoning bell took her, 
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eyes to the dock as she rose to answer it' Mr Cleeke,'narrow 
iind, narrow, cold voice, narrowly specialized mind, must still 
be here. Going upstairs she heard in her mind the refined, 
undulating, deliberately challenging voice of Mrs Cleeke, 
Like so many of the wives of professional husbands, she seemed 
to be both her husband’s guardian and a masked being who 
betrayed, by the emphasis of her statements, how little of her 
inward seif was behind what she said. An eager, busy, well- 
dressed ghost, fearful of anything that seemed to threaten the 
ideas he represented. Wearing her husband’s attainments as 
a personal decoration, she was really indifferent to the system 
within which she spent her outward life, aware of a world 
where it had no importance, perhaps taking refuge in it when 
she was alone. She might say brWy: 'One must be alone at 
times’ ... or, '1 ’m quite/md of my own society, occasion¬ 
ally.' But the solitude this kind of woman suggested would 
be populous with humorous, common-sense reflections on life 
and humanity. Never quite at home in solitude, she and her 
kind missed the essential both in society and in solitude: the 
coming to life of the surrounding air, the awareness that 
vrithin it is a life-breath; in-pouring. Not one of these women 
would be passionately shocked by the intruder who comes in 
vocally, assuming there is no one in the room but its visible 
occupant, or by the person who looks anxiously from one to 
anoto of a momentarily silent gathering, in wait for the 
next move. 

r Crossing the room to reach her comer, she felt the glow of 
agreement coming from the window-space where Mr Hancock 
'stood beside his cabinet mixing amalgam with the remains of 
his most delighted smile wavering bdow the calm, obstinate 
^brow and Mr Threele at ease in the chair facing the stained 
glass window’s flitting brown butterflies with the remains of 
|his gubd erat half-smile still creasing his clever face. 
f 'And the sooner the general public can be made to realize 
it fire better,’ said Mr Hancock gravely, with a final forceful 
sweep of the spatula, and turned to pack the patient’s mouth 
jiirith absorbents. 

^ ^tadmnqhis. 
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Can ti 6 i bve that my assignation ixith to-morrou's doom owes 
its secmty to Dreadnoughts? 

After the dawn, if Mag and Jan were still at Kenneth Street, 
the first Sunday morning in the old house, the part beginning 
just after breakfast and probably finding her feeling she had 
never gone away . . . 

The Flaxman time would roll up and vanish, for there would 
be nothing to reall it. She and Selina had left no mark on 
each other, exchanged no thoughts, no confidences, not even 
small gifts . . . 

Perrance. Perrance’s alabaster finger, packed in her lug¬ 
gage, impossible to abandon or give away, a reminding, unde- 
sited tribute to what in his mistaken eyes she stood for, 
something bred in her, remaining, friend and enemy by turns. 
Selina had seen and been won by it at first and then lost sight 
of it because she called out the self that was opposed to all its 
standards. 

The strange girl had seen it and nothing else at all. Had 
insisted on it. And left it a message ... at Flaxman's, 
Am-a-bel, calling herself by her own name, as if at once in-' 
sisting on her smallness and pathos, in a great world, and her 
equality to all its forces, had triumphed, without knowing whal 
she was doing, over the impossibility of breaking in at Flax- 
man’s and, unless she should suddenly disappear, would for 
ever represent it, the whole of it complete in all its details, lying 
behind the small glimpse she was now carrying about as part 
of her knowledge of her new friend. 

Perhaps she would disappear. Go back to Paris as she had 
hinted. There was no link between her and Tansley Street 
And need be none for many days. . . . 

‘The fact is, we’ve been asleep.’ 

‘The British bull-dog, eh, snoring in his comfy kennel?’ 

‘Exactly. A little wider, please.’ 

After to-night, after iflore or less publicly settling in, it 
would be as Aough she had never been away and to-morrow 
morning—thanks to Dreadnoughts?—she would hear the 
familiar house-sounds and, although the toneless echo of St 
Fancraa beOs would no longer thud in her chimney—drawing 
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her teeking glance, when she was too preoccupied to temembei 
she could not tee the sounds, towards its small black apertun 
that after each thump held a fumbling rumour as if somethinf 
were moving visibly in the sooty cavity—in that fourth-flooi 
room she would hear them as clearly as before: those first, new 
clear, morning notes swinging one by one steadily down tht 
scale and again and again and again until presently she forgo 
them, ceased to pay attention to the single sounds while stil 
aware of their presence in the increased quality of the light ir 
the room, and presently was reminded that the bells were stil 
at their task by the sudden dead stop, announcing the hymn- 
tune that broke into the stillness with such appealing lack o: 
confidence, tapping out its bell-notes slowly and carefully, liki 
an untrained musician picking out a tune with one finger; eacl 
note sweetly, gently, touching the Sunday morning air, and a 
the end of ^e last line the uncertain upward dab at a top nob 
never fully reached, left standing high in the air, perfectly 
satisfyingly flat, for too brief a second, so that all one’s being 
in order not to miss its perfection, in order just to accompany 
and catch it before its profane comment was covered b] 
the urgent crashing of the final cascades, had to become ai 
attentive ear. 

And all the other street-sounds. The pealing voice of th< 
newspaper boy would still come up from far enough below t( 
describe to her mind’s eye the height of the confronting rowi 
of quiet grey balconied houses and, with the briefiiess of in 
stay, accompanied by the painty crackling open of large fron 
doors, low-toned words clearly audible, calling up a picture o: 
boy and buyer pleasantly in league, and the quiet satisfiec 
'wrwden flump of each leisurely closed door, to tell of its perfec 
length between tree-filled square and tree-filled square. 

Revelling in every single, Messed sound indoors and out ant 
[Aen, for a moment, undecided between one and another of th( 
many ways of spending the vast morAing. No need to unpack 
Mrs Bailey would only smile, indulgendy, if her luggage hun( 
about for weeks, for ever. Ob, iome. 

If Mag and Jan were still at Kenneth Street, whatever shi 
should decide to do would be done in an interval that woulc 
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owe part of ita secure endlessness to the state of mind brought 
about by the forgettable certainty of going to them in the 
afternoon, without going outside the surrounding presence of 
Central London. That was the change, the only change there 
would be, that Mag and Jan had gone away outside. And it 
was not essential. Perhaps it was good. 

For those old Sundays with them were left perfect, an ever¬ 
lasting possession. In spite of the curious occasional flaw: 
the way the girls agreed, amidst all their complete differences, 
in a half-mocking, humorous indulgence for all she tried to 
express to them. Intolerable, sometimes terrifying: the 
presence of a secret, magnanimous mockery, that included 
themselves, included everything and everybody, and was sus¬ 
tained by a sort of taunting attitude towards life that was per¬ 
fectly inexplicable. But on the whole those Sundays were 
perfection. Perfect at their time, so that often she and they, 
though Jan not so much, being older, and more lugubrious 
about the future and old age, had wished and said they wished, 
and without damaging the moment, that for ever they could 
go on living the lives they then were living. 

Certain days stood warmly in her heart, gathering about them 
ail the others that would need a special effort to call up, and all 
of one quality that amid innumerable variations had never 
varied: the three of them, their clearly defined differences, 
origins, characters, beliefs, and a fourth, something that was 
there in the room and that depended upon their being together, 
and being together at the heart of London and immensely at 
leisure, without past or future. So that anecdotes, stories of 
the past, and speculations as to what might lie ahead—hap¬ 
pening only when, for some reason, one or other of them was 
not quite there, or was withdrawn into some private pre-! 
occupation—drove it away. 

Some of these Sundays, some of the best, had been bought 
at shameful prices: lies that had yet brought no punishment, 
but the reward of increased eagerness on the part of the friends 
she had ruthlessly failed at the last moment. 

One stood out from the rest with the guiltiest prelude; the 
going to look in on them on that grilling August Saturday, 
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leaving her bag ready packed for the iong-promia^'w^end 
with ue Femes at l^bury Park that had oem an enchanting 
prospect ever since the arrival of Miss Deborah’s unexpected 
affectionate letter breaking the years of silence since Miss 
Haddie’s death. And all the more charming because Miss 
Haddie would not be there deliberately representing Church 
Christianity and doing her reproachful best so opedy to be 
a good influence, and failing because of her sad, soured im¬ 
maturity, her/ear, and cold dark jealousy. Only sunny Miss 
Deborah and frivolous Miss Jenny and Wordsworth House 
empty of north London girls. And Miss Haddie’s dea^ far 
enough away for them to be their gay, profane little off-duty 
selves: little Christian gentlewomen of the last century, mighty 
without knowing it, and heavenly company. 

And as the visit approached, it had become not only their 
charming idea but also escape for two nights from the stifling 
attic, and all through the morning languor after a sleepless 
night she had had before her eyes their cool suburban sitting- 
room, its open windows letting in the jingle-jingle, plock-plock, 
of the soulless north London trams that would sound, as she 
sat with them about the little tea-table and its old silver and 
fragile porcelain, the Gobelin screen somewhere near, and 
listened to their delicate chirrupings and chucklinp, somehow 
less incongruous than on that first ^temoon so many years ago. 

It was midday. The girls both just back from their 
respective offices, blissful, amidst the disorder of settling down 
for the week-end. Jan cooking, in a crape dressing-gown, her 
head contradicting her body, boyishly intellectual with its rfiort 
sculpmred hair. Mag in knitters and camisole, her west- 
country, Celtic hair a cloud about her face and nedr, cleaning 
all her shoes set in a row. Chanting voices that did not cease 
vdien she came in. And both feces flushed and perspiring in 
the fearful London heat and the extra heat, the savoury heat of 
their cooking;. And a sudden home'-sickness for them and for 
their sweltering little rooms seeming, at that moment, more 
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tometliing tbat' could not be missed, when Msg begsn laying 
her spells; 

'Trains, week-ends, what are they? I ask you, wkatV 
Yet preocaipied, utterly, blissfully preoccupied. Wanting 
not so much that I should stay, as that by not going away I 
should preserve a familiar pattern. 

‘Having shown yourself, you flw’t leave us. Janl Can she 
leave us ? Est-ce peut uns verkssen?' 

'Nek! Bestmmt! In Goties Rath.’ 

' Etoigkeit, Amen.' And then, the shoes finished, as she went 
busily from room to room so that her voice sounded from 
various distances, its chanting carelessness proclaiming her 
indifference, but with such intoxicating attractiveness, because 
it revealed her soul’s eye set upon her week-end, its succession 
of moments and events as they appeared, secretly, to her alone 
and sent their joy into her voice as she moved about in their 
setting, sharing it with Jan, who saw it with the eye of one bom 
and bred in another country, always to some extent as fore^ 
as something she had achieved, but that yet remained outside 
herself; 

‘We insist, child, on you, or your hat Go, if you must 
But your hat. Stays here. We will suspend it By its velvet 
strings. To the mantelpiece. In front of the archdeacon. 
We will regard’—and here she had stood near at hand, exul¬ 
tantly radiating her charm, through warm west-country eyei 
and smiling lips, and her easily flowing affection, so sunny, 
having for its nearest objects her army of sisters and brothers, 
all safely at a distance and yet securely to be met oh holidays 
she could, without discomfort, just manage to afford; and tlu 
half-critical indulgence that was beginning to be her settled 
s titude, in agreement with Jan, some kind of formula that 
f tted their scheme of things—‘its transparent, silky crinoline 
1 ts roses. With their help. And torrents of trrr-anspiration 
We ’ll enduah.’ , * 

Jah, having come in from the kitchen to stand at her side, 
with her so different, German smile, blondly radiant, denied 
by the little twist of her closely held lips expressing her bittei 
comment on life, held always in reserve and implacable; 
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7 . Shall mar the hat.* 

And they had stood like a tribunal. And reluctantly, taking 
eave not so much of them personally as of the condensation of - 
heir common London life in all its retrospects and perspectives, 
ipedaUy, it seemed at that moment, represented by tWs torrid 
week-end she might have shared with them, she had privately 
lecided, while mentally they left her and again took possession 
}f their goods, the security of their isolation together for the 
immense interval between one week’s work and another, that 
the must hold to her going. But in moving out to the landing 
ind die sight of the descending stairs, the banishment from 
this irmermost depth of the rich deeps of London seemed 
not only unendurable, but foolish and needless. As if to go, 
however morally and stoically, was to commit an outrage she 
would regret to the end of her days. Her thoughts, for a 
moment, had touched the waiting Pemes and brought a pang 
sf guilt that was nothing beside the deep, everyday joy that 
poured back when Mag, coming from her room, said quietly, 
limply, vrith a touch of anxious pleading making her voice 
imduiate: 

‘You ’re not going, Miriam ? Don't go.’ 

‘Of coKfie I’m not going.’ 

'She’s not going, Jan.’ Mag had turned her head towards 
the kitchen without removing hpr gaze, but in her level tone 
was triumph and malicious amusement, tempting me to say 
it was not entirely on their account I was staying, and in her 
imile a delighted anticipation of Jan’s horrified amazement. 
Jan had almost tiptoed out from the kitchen and murmured, 
when she arrived, with her crooked smile reduced to its least 
ihadow; 

. ’Not? Really tmtV And their sense of the enormity had 
come from them in waves. 

‘No. I don’t want to go away. I don’t want to wander opt. 
into bleak black blank north London. Ypu can’t imagine, 
even on a tropical day, how cold it is.’ She had carried their 
^oughts away, driven them away, from the personal aspects, 
made them enthusiastically see Ae necessity, and it was Jan 
who suggested the teleg^. And there was an inter^ 
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Deiore it waa aent, nery one separate again, and chanting, and 
blissful. And over that afternoon and evening had lain the 
deepest spell they had known together, for her and for Mag at 
any rate, and their happiness and the presence of the ex¬ 
aggerated weather had distracted Jan, insulated her for a while 
somewhere quite near the unchanging present. 

The twilight had come to them all, coming home from 
Slater’s, a shared, oh, surely that must have been a fully shared 
event and marvel; immense summer twilight, heavenly refresh¬ 
ment, sky swept clear of its blaze of light and heat, grown high 
and visible and kind; buildings and people larger and mote 
kindly than by day. Such an immense turning of day, per¬ 
sonal, making to everybody a vast communication, deepening 
into dusk as we walked abreast, three little figures with dusk- 
white faces and dusk-dark garments, causelessly exulting, 
towards the morning which came at once, for I slept a rich 
Iweet sleep that paid no heed to the sultry oven atmosphere 
of my room. 

And that Sunday morning for the first time I went round to 
them before breakfast out into the early summer morning, into 
all my summer mornings right back to that morning when I 
first noticed a shadow lying on the wrong side of a gable. Across 
the silent early freshness of the square, feeling the remains of 
night and dawn in the deep scent and colour of its leaves, 
drinking its strange rich lonely air that seemed in the heart of 
London to come from a paradise as deep as any to be found in 
distant country lanes and woods. It sent a breath of its pure 
freshne^ down the little asleep brown street and on to their 
doorstep, till I forgot it and thought only of them, and in a 
moment, having found them and yesterday still going on and 
holding us together, I was out again; and now, the longest part 
I of that day that seems so vast a stretch is the moment of being ’ 
fout again on those steps, going down them, with ail the on- 
' coining hours in my heart W their little milk-jug in my hand 
for ever; for the whole of that summer that seemed then to 
approach from earth and sky and, as if it were a conscious^ 
f.lxfflg, to greet me coming down the steps in my rose-hat with 
rloos^ ti^ strmgs, and, as I paused in delight, to claim me as: 
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part of its pageant; so that in that moment my sense ot summer 
was perfect and I knew it was what I had stayed in London 
to meet. 

The saliva-tube ceased its busy gurgling. Gave but its 
little dick of glass on glass as Mr Ihmcock bent across and 
hitded it over the rim of the spittoon. ‘Now rinse, please.' 
He was at the far side of the chair filling the tumbler as the 
patient came upright mopping his lips, returning to his cold 
, world and his cold use of its words. An emotional groan, 
facetious tribute to his gagged endurance; a reflective sniff: 
'prelude to speech; but alt^y Mr Hancock, appointment- 
book in hand, had begun the dismissal. In a moment she 
would be alone with him in that world of silent or speechfu! 
communion that was so powerful still to set her other worldr 
at a distance. His least .word, and Mr Threele had left hit 
thoughts flowing and himself conversational, would evoke thr 
whole of it and break the current of her thoughts. 

The speaking-tube clicked, and he came quickly back fron 
his leave-taking across the room to answer it and would perhapi 
have the next patient sent up at once . . . ? 

‘Yes ?’ he inquired, abstractedly listening into the tube and. 
in reply to the answer, ‘Yes,’ again, informatively. It was not 
the patient; a partner with a question, perhaps wanting hiii 
for a consultation, or one of the mechanics needing instruction! 
or wanting him in the workshop. The second question wa! 
lighting his face with the glimmer of a smile, and she slower 
her gathering-up of instruments to make a silence for talk thai 
might last long enough to see the bracket cleared and herseli 
escaped until the patient should be in the chair. 

‘Thank you.’ He turned to face her with his full, delightec 
beam; ‘Lord Wilderham to see you,’ he said and paused for i 
moment, enjoying his role, and moved away to his writing 
table with a deliberate air of abdication and withdrawal, en¬ 
joying the little comedy. ' 

^ She had smiled her response to it while their eyes had me 
^d she had taken the unexj^ted Lord Wilderham and hh 
unknown needs under her wing, and was free now to go of. 
/[t once for her excursion into the far-off trorld represent^ b}[ 
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. his name. So far off and unrelated to her own and yet so 
deeply loved for its floods of golden light, the various rich 
beau^ of its backgrounds and the fresh deeps of high sur¬ 
rounding air that blessed its innocent inhabitants unnoticed, 
that she seemed to hold a place in it by natural right, and to 
touch it for a moment just now was an extension rather that 
a disturbance of her blissful state. She went down to thi 
waiting-room, feeling her spirit's joy the fuller for her errand 
flowing more freely throu^ her limbs and to the tips of hei 
toes that scarcely felt the ground beneath them as they skimmec 
along the hall. 

Lord Wilderham rose from a chair in the window-spao 
beyond the table where held-up patients sat trying to read 
In a moment she was at his side and as sharply aware, whih 
they exchanged greetings, of his agitation and distress as ii 
they had been her own, and stood poised, accepting and re¬ 
ceiving and longing to remove them, glad to radiate the deep 
peace that to-day was so fully at her command; till the pleasant, 
woeful, bloodshot blue eyes moved from hers to glance towards 
the room’s silent occupants. 

The opening of the door, upon a released patient greeting, 
and immediatdy greeted by, someone risen from the table, 
made a solitude for them in the retreat where they were sharing 
his eloquent misery. 

Through his staccato incohercncies—as he stood shamed and 
suppliant, and sociable down to the very movement of his eye- 
la^es, and looking so much as if he had come straight from a 
racecourse that her mind’s eye saw the diagonal from shoulder 
to hip of the strap of his binoculars and upon his head the grqr 
topper that would complete his dress, and the gay rose in his 
buttonhole—she saw his pleasant life, saw its coming weeks, 
the best and brightest of the spring season, broken up by 
, appointments to sit every few days for an indefinite time en¬ 
during discomfort and sometimes acute pain, and facing the 
intimate reminder that the body doesn’t last, facing and feeling 
’the certainty of death. 

\ This man would risk his life in the hunting field, in wild 

ittnH liKnf^lv diAtant rarhi nf th^ MttK. Kitt thi» alnw Alahnrate 
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torments of modem dental surgery had broken his spirit. But 
not his courtesy. Half of his distress was over the enormity 
of breaking appointments. His decision to endure for the 
present no more root-dressings and preparations for crowns, 
no more long, long, tap-tap-tapping in of gold fillings, was 
desperate and bought at the price of genuine moral discomfort. 

‘What me we to say to Hancock?’ 

She sent him away reassured, with all his appointments safely 
cancelled and perfect understanding and forgiveness faithfully 
promised; but as through the open front door she saw him 
spring into his jaunty, holland-blinded private hansom—and 
in spirit felt his relief as it bowled gaily off down the street 
through the spring sunlight towards die world of flowered bal¬ 
conies and high grey houses beautiful within; all at their best ; 
moment, the spring flowers in house-rooms and club-rooms 
giving out, with their scents, the essence in advance of the 
weeks to come right down to Ascot and Goodwood and Cowes, 
seen in perspective by all the genuinely participant habituis, 
and of these he certainly was one, as a single continuous col¬ 
laborated jollification, the annual festival, centring in London 
and London’s summer robbed by wealth of its discomforts, of 
. the entire Obcrland house-party—he was no longer just one 
of the social elect, but also a pathetic fugitive. Behind the 
i merrily jingling hansom ran the shadow of death. Easily for¬ 
gotten in die midst of the secure profane gaiety of wealthy 
i social life, where it is possible even for weaklings and the timid 
' to lose and identify themselves with the group and draw from 
it daily a dose of vicarious strength; but always there. 

. He had fled from cessation, and the sense, brought by those 
' moments in the chair when publicly, in one’s own hearing and 
..that of another, one’s hardest tissues, mysteriously stricken, 
!iare ground away, of bodily failure and uldmate dissoludon. 
|From the witnessed, audible destruction that brings it so closely 
fhome. Neglected teeth may be \incomfortable, sometimes 
i agonizing. But they are a personal secret, easily forgotten in 
^the long intervals. 

; Everybody, nearly every single person in the western world, 

’ exc^t some of the middle European rye-bread-eating peasan-. 
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tries, ravaged to some extent by dental caries. And still 
doctors scarcely ever looked at patients’ mouths. And even 
dentists seemed to feel that all would be well if only the public 
and the medical profession could be awakened to ^e necessity 
for wholesale, regular dental treatment for everybody . . . 
school clinics. Enlightened practical common-sense people, 
hygienists, and public health enthusiasts, pioneers, talking 
glibly and calmly about the great future, once they were set 
going, of school dental clinics, never hearing in the very word 
the cold metallic click of instruments, never imagining the 
second-rate men who would accept these poorly paid jobs and 
handle the scared children. And even if they were all the 
equals of Mr Hancock and everybody were skilfully and gently 
treated. What then? It would make no difference to the. 
truth; death attacking western civilization by the teeth. 

Civilization, she told herself going slowly upstairs, and the 
helpless, wild, unconscious shriek of a patient coming round 
from nitrous oxide in a downstairs surgery seemed to her the 
voice of the western world in its death-throes, depends upon 
the stability of molars. No longer stable. That is why den¬ 
tistry, the despised and rejected amongst the healing arts, is a 
revelation where medicine is a blind. Medicine chases symp¬ 
toms, checks one disease and sees another increase. Total 
result: nil. Dental surgery treats symptoms that remain in 
place and do not change their form. Is therefore in a position 
to recognize that treatments (10/cure. Civilization. Disease. 
And treatment growing all the time more and more elaborate. 
Nightmare; increasing armies of doctors trained, and in honour 
bound, even if they themselves, to say nothing of the helplessly 
oidooking relatives, are revolted by the processes, to ‘keep life 
going to the last possible moment by every available means,’ 
and the foirful array, for ever increasing, of drugs and appliances 
that can drag the dying back to consciousness and torment. 

ilie ancient crack, whcte London grime had collected, in 
the jamb of the glass door of her room confirmed her gloomy 
reflections and challenged the skylit brightness upon which 
t^ door opened. But in vain, in vain. The sweet fresh rir 
.from the opposite open door flowed into her nostrils. Her 
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being went forth to meet it. Here, within the air, ftr within 
this breath of life with the sun on its s^ng moisture, was rescue 
from dl the gloom in the world, night, like Lord Wilder- 
ham’s? He to his daily Oberland, she to her morning air? 
No. There was an answer, a personal answer and assurance 
somewhere within the deeps of this living air; not all the black 
evidence of human history could prevail against it. In light 
and darkness it was there. It was a touch. It conveyed the 
touch of a living, conscious being. 

The silent ligk, sharply signalling amongst the mountains, 
had been a message; but this low, sweet English air was an 
embrace. 

The coming end of to-day’s morning tapped stealthily on 
her mind and began to spread its influence. Just enough time 
in hand for all tihat remained to be done. With a deep sigh 
that brought to her eyes a smile of salutation, she sat dovm 
at her table and gathered together the scattered letters and 
cheques and felt time at once resume its deep, morning quality, 
and turned to greet Hawkins come quietly in from the base¬ 
ment workshop for the mechanics’ wages with the morning in 
his eyes. The sunlight would now be striking in through the 
barred basement skylight. Above the horrid gold coins, they 
.met in silent agreement and exchanged their differently worded 
tributes, and parted with the cunning smiles of conspiraton 
enriching their secret by leaving it unspoken. 

, A glance at her clock showed its hands met on noon and, 
’^prop^ against its side, a letter come by the mid-motnin; 
post and placed carefully there, clear of the table’s litter, by 
Eve, addressed to herself. In a strange hand. Queer staccato 
pen-strokes, sloping at various angles, with disjointed curves 
.set between; Amabel. 

A mass of small sheets, covered, without margins. Strange 
/pattern of curves and straight strokes rapidly set down. Ea^ 
[separately. Gaps not only between each letter but also be- 
'tween the straight and the curved part of a single letter. Letters 
^and words to be put together by ffie eye as it went alon^. 

^ She reckoned the cost of reading the whole; the sacmee of 
of a Saturday afternoon to work that after this invasim 
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ner unpreparea coiudouanesa migiu go at a dra(j;mg pace. 
Glancing through the pages she found some, in a lar^r and 
still more hurried hand, where no single word showed its 
meaning directly. Between each letter of each word was as 
much space as Iretween the words they were supposed to com¬ 
pose. Yet each was expressive, before its meaning appeared. 
Each letter, carelessly dashed down, under pressure of feeling, 
was a picture, framed in the surrounding space. 

When meanings were discovered, they sounded; as if spoken.’ 

It was this strange, direct, as if spoken communication, 
punctuated only by dashes sloped at various angles like the 
sharp, forcible uprights of the script, and seeming to be the 
pauses of a voice in speech, that was making the reading of this 
letter so new an experience. From its enchantment part of her 
mind was still held aloof by its st^ngeness, inquiring, con¬ 
sidering. Her eye, not yet aaustomed, kept pausing over the 
expressiveness of the new words attaching themselves to those 
already read, moving as well as sounding while they came, set 
together by her eye, to their proper meaning. 

Alive. These written words were alive in a way no others 
she had met had been alive. Instead of calling her attention' 
to the way the pen was held, to the many expressivenesses of 
a given handwriting, apart from what it was being used to 
express, instead of bringing as did the majority of lettere, 
especially those written by men, a picture of the writer seated 
and thoughtfully using a medium of communication, recogniz¬ 
ing its liimtations and remaining docile within them so that the 
letter itself seemed quite as much to express the impossibility 
as the possibility of exchange by means of the written word, 
it called her directly to the girl herself, making her, and not 
the letter, the medium of expression. Each word, each letter, 
was Amabel, was one of the many poses of her body, upright 
as a plant is upright, elegant as a decorative plant, supporting 
its embellishing curves jusf as the clean uprights of the letters 
support the curves that belonged to them. 

, /^d these word-making letters so swiftly flung on to the 
marginless page, substituting their individual slupe for the . 
letter-ahane tlut she now realized had a limiting tSect uponl 
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what was expressed therein, were seeming to ei^l^ md' 
justify the poses; to show them for so long already habitual 
in this girl’s young life that although they pleased her and were : 
to her the movements of a dance, they expressed her without 
hindrance. She admired as she took them, called attention 
to them. Impersonally, as she called herself by name. 

, ‘ Isn’t—E-g-y-p-t—a beautiful word ? ’ 

; Beautifulf If it were, she was tried in the balance and 
found wanting. Amabel stood turned away from her, posed 
;in contemplation of something she could not see, so that for 
her own contemplation only the pose remained. 

French. The Frenchwoman, judging, selecting for approval 
and, by her pose, holding both herself and any one contemplat¬ 
ing her in reverence before what she perceived: person, thing,: 
idea. According to some standard that for her was infallible, 
Amabel collected, as she went along through life. 

But this letter, moving breathlessly, staccato, was more 
English than French. Without her spoken accent, now that 
she was turned away and her voice no longer heard, it was 
English altogether. 

'■ Egypt. Neither the sound nor the sight of the word was 
lovely. Written, with its three differently tailed letters properly 
joined, it was unmanageable: the tails competed. In the 
whole written language surely no word was more difficult to 
beautify. The opening sound uglier even than ‘cheese,’ the 
'pouting spit of the conclusion: hopeless. 

Yet she singled it out, pausing before it, offering it. Mystery. 

. Returning, from scribbling in various styles of handwriting 
the difficult combination, she gazed once more at the word on 
the page and saw that as written by the girl it was not a word 
at all. It was a picture, a hieroglyph, each letter lovely in 
itself. Beautiful, yes, and suggesting all its associations more 
powerfully than did ffie sight of the word written closely. 

^ Written as she wrote it, it was 'expressive exactly as her 
script was expressive; a balance of angles and curves. Like 
^the words traced on the mirror. It was their expression, which i 
^vas Amabel’s, as much as what they had said, that had so ] 
I'tnoved her. 
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•rotpve—i watched you—in your little Engh'sh clothes— 
go across the square—oh, my lady—my little—you terrified 
,my heart—I hold it out to you—my tetiified heart—in my two 
hands—* 

Real. Reality vibrating behind this effort to drive feeling 
through words. The girl’s reality appealing to her own, seeing 
and feeling it ahead of her own sccings or feelings that yet 
responded, acknowledged as she emerged from her reading, 
in herself and the girl, with them when diey were together, 
somehow between them in the mysterious interplay of theii 
two beings, the reality she had known for so long alone, brought 
out into life. 

The phrase scrawled beneath the signature gradually grew 
clear:‘I wrote, with your loapr 

Alarmed by this almost terrifying resourcefulness, Miriam 
put the letter aside and turned to her work. 

To-morrow morning, if I happen to wake ■ ■ ■ 

But now to-morrow morning and all the visible circumstancci 
of her life had retreated to inaccessible distance, leaving her 
isolated with this girl. 

Suddenly, punctually isolated, as once she had been with 
Eleanor, and, again this time, just as everything about hei 
had become a continuous blossoming. 



CHAPTER IX 

Again the side-door of a small restaurant in a narrow street. 
Again a dingy waiter leading the way up an ill-lit staircase. 
Again the conflict between her desire to be a sympathetic 
presence and her resentment of his ignorance of her perfect 
awareness of the conflict in him, between his bourgeois scruples 
and his secret, newcomer’s delight in what he had called his 
‘slum.’ Again a distracting preoccupation with the world¬ 
wide vision of harpy disrcputability offering facilities to the 
well-to-do. And again, more clearly than all, her whole 
^being set against the plan that last week had perfectly foiled 
itself without instructing him . . . 

Coercion. The unpardonable crime. 

Unless he should realize that, and make a convincing re¬ 
cantation, he would wreck this occasion as he had wr^ed 
ill the others. 

It was his worst fault? 

/ The thought occurred to her, coming as if from outside her 
mind and gleaming for an instant in the murky darkness, that 
presently she might discreetly discuss this subject with him. 
He might listen in the way he sometimes had done when sud¬ 
denly and irrelevantly she said something with all the force ol 
her nature. And this particular certainty was perhaps hei 
strongrat social certainty. 

Philosophizing: Well, it was what she most wanted, to re¬ 
move a barrier of which he was aware without understanding iti 
ruture. It would be difficult, almost impossible, in a half-lit 
shamefaced room. Peritaps ffie salbe room. Whose features 
m memory, had already attained a kind of beau^. 

I But to-night the journey ended in a brightly lit sitting-roon 
with table laid. And instantly the evening was endless. Thq 
alone, in endless time. 

ai8 
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rang her outdoor things upon a sheeny shamefaced arm¬ 
chair in a daih comer near a window through the slats of whose 
dilapidated Venetian blinds came the bluish light of a street 
lamp, she felt the remains of the day’s preoccupations fall away 
and strength return, ilotnng in from the promise of leisure, 
making hw hope she was less tired than she felt. Far away 
from ^ and from her surroundings her spirit seemed to flee, 
demanding peace, and to-night, at no matter what cost in 
apparent idiocy or ill-humour, she would reach that central 
peace; go farther and farther into the heart of her being and 
be there, as if alone, tnmquilly, until fully possessed by that 
something within her that was more than herself. If not, if 
she remained outside it, if he succeeded in making her pretend, 
though he never knew she was pretending, to be an inhabitant’ 
of his world, then again they would squabble and part 
As they ^th came forward into &e central light and he 
rounded off the tuneless humming that had accompanied his 
disrobing and had been meant to signal self-possession, with a 
cheerful cadenza on a tone increased in fullness like that of an' 
opera orchestra while the hero enters, and still said no word,; 
she felt time and space open out between them, infinitely 
available: the gift of last week’s evening, of their first evening 
of being alone and inaccessible. 

And paused in deep gratitude to life and to him, just short of 
the lit table, and turned away to the mirror with her hands to 
her hair as though arranging it. Immediately his humming 
broke forth anew; this time to answer her silent abstraction, 
to tell her they were both tranquilly at home and at leisure. 

Gazing into the depths of the mirror’s fly-blown damp-; 
mottled reflection of a dark curtain screening a door in the 
opposite wall, she was aware of herself there in the picture, lit 
from bdiind, obstructing the light that presently again would, 
lie across the mirror when she turned to join the party: him,, 
and herself representing to liim a set of memories amongst other; 
sets of memories. A set covering about ten years of his life,; 
covering the period that had seen him emerge from obscurity; 
to celebrity in his world that was so alien to her own. • 
Li and out of every year of his ascent her life h"** ' 
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She had been a witness, and was now a kina oi compenaium 
for him of it all, one of his supports, one of those who through 
having known the beginnings, trough representing them every 
time she appeared, brought to him a realization of his achieve¬ 
ments. 

He was two people. A man achieving, becoming, driving 
forward to unpredictable becomings, delighting in the process, 
devoting himself, compelling himself, whom so frankly he 
criticized and so genuinely deplored, to a ceaseless becoming, 
ceaseless assimilating of anything that promised to serve the 
interests of a ceaseless becoming for life as he saw it. And 
also a man seeming uncreated, without any existence worth the 
name. 

If presently he should ask, really wishing, impersonally, 
to hear of movements, of any kind of accomplishment: ‘Well, 
what have you been up to since last week?’ and she should 
answer, as a hundred times she had answered: ‘Living,’ he 
would emit the little chuckle, half amusement at whit he 
considered an evasion and half disapproval of the spectacle of a 
life spent, as lately he had so often said, ‘in agreeable loafing 
that leads nowhere.’ 

But then he would say also, in moods of reflective impersonal 
contemplation: ‘You’ve taken your freedom, Miriam, won it 
it in the teeth of difficulties in a way that compels my admira¬ 
tion. You’ve lived, you still live, you know, only just above 
the poverty line, and it hasn’t bashed you.’ And so many 
other descriptive commentaries, recognizable, impersonal classi¬ 
fications of all sorts. And yet she remained, felt, unknown to 
him. And whatever selves he might reveal to her, selves he 
hinted at, none of which she had any desire to become, she must 
remain unknown. For so dismally, in every one, he saw only 
what they were becoming or might become, and of the essentid 
. individud knew, and wanted to know, nothing at all. 

The dreary young waiter came m with the soup and once 
more the room asserted its character and Hypo, sh^ly aware 
of him, began at once to edit his ideas of die occasion by his 
' manner of supervising his arrangements with a half-friendly, 
half-patronizing approval, and succeeded only in making the,. 
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moumfiil young man strain yet higher the eyebrows perman¬ 
ently a Htde lifted by the disappointing difference between the 
realities of his life in London and his dreams thereof in his 
far-away continental home. 

He shuffled away and the room recovered; the fly-blown 
mirror, the faded artificial flowers, the obtrusive sofa, were 
redeemed by the table’s circle of golden light, now populous 
and become one with all the circles of golden light within 
which she had sat down to feast. 

Taking her place, she felt more than the usual familiar sense 
of evertotingness that came forward in her at the moment of 
sitting down to table with beloved people, and stayed until the 
breaking forth of conversation drove it into the background. 
Here it was, blissfully beating its wings in the disgraceful room 
and coming this time not only from the past but from past 
and future alike; fur ever. 

She held to it, savouring its strange new quality, its power of 
so intensifying the radiance in which they sat, that everything 
beyond it was a darkness obliterating the walls of the room, 
extending back and back, right along the receding years of 
their intermittent friendship. 

Called by his unusual silence to glance across the separating 
inches, she saw that he was being grave, apparently quietly 
abstracted. Honestly, quite honestly and sincerely he was 
playing up to her, venturing unarmed into the desert shared 
life became for him whenever deliberate, incessant gaiety was 
in abeyance, whose destructive power he yet knew as well as 
he knew its joys. 

Robbed of die subtle curves drawn about them by his watch¬ 
ful readiness for witty improvisation or facetious retort, robbed 
of the authoritative complacency they wore during his cease¬ 
less social occupation of definition and commentary at every 
turn of every occasion, his features were homely, reverted to 
his very homely type, the riw material of his personal appear¬ 
ance. Only his brow, the side of it left free from limply 
forward-falling wisps of hair, asserted independence, above his 
momentarily invisible eyes; thought-moulded, moulded by 
the theories and thoughts that built up his mental life. 
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She was at once diarmed and touched by this surely painful 
experiment, the result of his willingness to try to meet her on 
her own ground, or at any rate her own terms; for the ground 
she lived on he believed to be merely a mistaken self-importance. 

Turning away her eyes from the strange spectacle of him 
abdicated and docile, she became aware of the thoughts behind 
his experiment. He was curious as to what use she would 
make of the offered leadership, and at the same time sceptical, 
willing to give her time, at any rate time enough to prove to 
herself as well as to him that her silence was wbt he believed 
' all feminine silence to be; a vacuous waiting. 

His patience, unless she could almost hypnotize him by the 
intensity of her concentration, would give out. Long before 
she could attain. Well, let it give out. 

Scarcely breathing, she dropped, aware at once by the way 
the now familiar objects of the room fused to a unity, as ll 
seen from a distance, that she would remember them for ever, 
down and down, sure now, if she could hold out, of attaining 
at last in his presence for the first time, save now and again 
' by accident, to possession of that self within herself who was 
more than her momentary self, and again and again, inter¬ 
mittently and unreliably, had charmed them both. 

Almost arrived, almost down in the innermost sphere of 
happy solitude, drawing the first deep breath of its fresher 
air that was like air coming across the sea at night, air 
breathed above the waters of a bubbling spring, she was halted 
by the watchfulness of a swift glance, a ray immediately 
withdrawn. 

In answer to her awareness, having first made sure of it, 
made sure her eyes would turn his way, he raised his spoon 
imd flourished it in a neat little spiral above his plate, with 
eyes downcast, lips pouched, and eyebrows pathetically up in 
would-be childish appeal: a small pantomime suggesting that 
they should get on with their soup', 

He was confessing his vow of silence, making game of it, 
revealing above hjs half-mocking, half-interested, sceptical 
submissiveness, his ceaseless mind presiding, its wide shallow 
definitions and interpretations all neatly in place. 
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With a flash of insight that freed her for ever, she felt, of 
jealousy of his relationships past, present, and future, she saw 
how very slight, how restricted and perpetually baffled must 
always be the communication between him and anything that 
bore the name of woman. Saw the price each one had paid 
with whom he had been intimate either in love or friendship, 
in being obliged to shut off, in order to meet him in his world, 
his shaped world, rationalized according to whatever scheme 
of thought was appealing to him at the moment, three-fourths 
of their being. 

What could aiiy one of them be for him beyond the fact 
that they were providers of what he regarded as vitah'zing 
physical contacts, but sounding-boards for his ideas; admirers, 
supporters? Either they were disciples, holding on to and 
living in the light of one or other of the mutually contradictory 
interpretations of life perpetually evolved by men, all of them 
right and all wrong, and were therefore not women at all, but 
the ‘intelligent emancipated creatures’ for whom he expressed 
so much admiration while fighting shy of them in liis leisure 
hours because of their awful consistency and conscientiousness 
or because, as Jan said, ‘a rush of brains to the head usually 
made them rather plain in the face,’ or they played up when¬ 
ever they were with him, trotted briskly about on his maps and 
diagrams, and lived for the rest of their time in their own 
deep world. 

All this she felt to-night with the strength of two. Amabel 
was with her, young Amabel, with her mature experience of 
men, who had confirmed what hitherto she had thought might 
be inexperience, or a personal peculiarity: her certainty that 
between men and women there can be no direct communication. 

There was no place in his universe for women who did not 
either sincerely, blindly, follow, or play up and make him 
believe they were following. All the others were merely 
pleasant or unpleasant biological material. Those who op¬ 
posed : misguided creatures who must not be allowed to obstruct. 
The majority played up: for the sake of his society, his charm, 
the charm of enjoying and watching him enjoy the pranb of 
his lightning-swift intelligence. The temptation was great. 
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She knew she had not always resisted it. 

Poor little man. Isolated without knowing the cause of his 
isolation. Representing, as he sat there, all his isolated fellow- 
men. 

No, there was no room for jealousy of the association of any 
woman with any man; only perhaps of their privileges and some 
of their experiences. 

People can meet only in God ? The shape—she took her 
spoon and began on her soup, swiftly, rhythmically, seeing upon 
the tablecloth in front of her the shape—a trian^e. Woman 
and man at either end of the base, the apex: God. 

‘Grace,’ she said, feeling now quite free, as if in solitude, to 
entertain hctself with her own thoughts. ‘ That is why people 
say Grace. At least, one of the reasons.’ 

‘Grace . . .’ he began, provisionally, in the rather high- 
pitched tone that meant he was focusing something for which 
he had no prepared formula; but very gently so that he might, 
if she wished, be considered not to have spoken. 

‘Grace,’ she breathed, as if speaking to herself: ‘Grace, even 
if followed by Snooks ... any one bearing such a name, 
c^led by it every day, must be influenced.’ 

With ‘Gracie’ and ‘Grice’ sounding hideously in her ears 
as she reflected that the name, as spoken in English, was a bad 
example of what she might have wanted to express if her new 
interest in words as a factor in environment had really been 
brought into play, she felt his eyes turned upon her and away 
again as he bent, believing her engrossed, to his filled spoon, 
without attempting to interpose, by means of some char¬ 
acteristic sally, his bugle-call to some recognizable form of 
mental activity. 

This was marvellous. As now and again in the past, but 
then only in the midst of distracting conflict, she felt her spirit 
expand freely in the room and gather to itself, in the im¬ 
mensity of leisure provided by each succeeding second, all 
that belonged to the occasion. 

So prominent in the backward vista that it seemed now to 
be offering itself as a substitute for the one now surroundmg 
them, the scene of their early conflicts and of the beginning of 
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the false-true relationship now established between them came 
clearly before her inward eye: the room shaped like a one-armed 
signpost, the long, cushioned seat in the window looking out 
to sea, every detail of the room’s contents that had flouted her 
in moments of despair over the absence of words to frame the 
truths that balanced his and refused to fit into his patterns. 

She felt a^in the delight of the moment of facing silently, 
alone with him, the sea’s distant misty blue behind the nearer 
blue brilliance of delphiniums and saw again the window- 
framed loveliness deepen as quite gravely and simply he im¬ 
plored her to remain, for the whole morning dependably there, 
supporting. Again felt that morning immediately become 
endless. It did not matter that his consciousness had for¬ 
gotten all this. Actually, it was the moment preceding this 
present one. Interruption had falieai upon it. Upon all the 
opportunities he had made, it had punctually fallen. 

But now interruption was banished. 

‘This is very niw and domestic. You arc having your first 
share of domesticity, Miretta.’ 

She looked across the few inches of space that separated 
them as across a gulf on the hither side of which be sat atvaiting 
response to his adroit attempt to steer her thoughts, and met 
his eyes and saw re-enthroned in them the comedic sprite that 
gave him ceaseless entertainment and would not let him live. 

Having given her the chance of steering the conversation 
and waited, according to his own reckoning, for dark ages, in 
vain, he now resumed his usual role in any shared experience: 
conductor, perpetually defining. 

It was true. This ms perhaps her share of domestic life. 
Perhaps all she had felt on sitting down to table was the result 
of a plunge into that zone of experience, now irrevocable and 
to be bearing fruit for ever. 

‘Been flying, almost desperately, from domraticity, all. 
m’life.’ 

‘Yes. . . . Yes. Lucky Miriam. Sailing free. You are 
lucky, you know. Not domesticity, then. Isolation; in space. 
But that unfortunate young man ’U be coming in again. Don’t 
go too far into space before we’ve done with him.’ 
w—« 
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‘Women carry all the domesticity they need about with 
them. That is why they can get along alone so much better 
than men.’ 

That had launched him; and to the now quite strange sound 
of his voice, as new and strange as it had b%n the first time 
she heard it, she comfortably went on thinking; reminding 
herself of the many wives in whose eyes she had surprised 
private meditation going its way behind an appearance of cloie 
attention to a familiar voice. 

Half turned towards his talk, eating her soup as though her 
listening supplied her present animation, she considered the 
strangeness, the perversity of his perpetual denial of the being 
far away within himself who believed all she wanted him to 
believe and knew all she wanted him to know. The one who had 
written the phrase of whjch his words had just reminded her. 

No cunning, no kind of clever calculation could have worked 
the miracle of that letter. So complete that she had forgotten 
it, although without it she would not have been here to-night. 
But it was not until now that she saw it as proof of ail he denied. 

It was scientific evidence, surely more interesting and 
valuable, if less directly prohtabie, than the kind of evidence 
by which he set such store, and to this, the fact that it was 
tcientific evidence she held eagerly, the whole of her mind 
seeming to be vocal at once above the sounds made by the 
waiter returned and who now was a friend, one of the strange 
human family, being and knowing, behind all the surface 
appearances and comings and goings. Ignoring them both, 
she prepared to communicate, with all these voices that were 
speaking at once within her, each presenting a different aspect 
of what she wanted to say and leaving her to choose the one 
that would best secure his attention. 

But when they were once more alone she felt careless, defiant 
of any careful presentetion. To whatever she might say, he 
would give an attention that for this'evening at least was centred 
on herself. The beating within her of what seemed at once 
life and light, was making her breath come unsteadily and her 
voice shook a little as she said; 

‘It was in the middle of the morning,’ and then steadied, for 
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its sound, so personal and yet so strange, the thin small thread 
of sound, however smooth and pleasant and musical, going 
out into space to represent—in a manner that left with every 
word so mudi denied and so little so partially stated—one 
person to another, was warning her that the evidence, if it 
were to convince, must be given in his language of ‘ honest fact.’ 

‘There had been,’ she went on, looking straight ahead and 
filling out her tone to carry herself past any obstructive witti¬ 
cism of word or manner he might find necessary fur the decora¬ 
tion of his retirement from discourse, ‘a letter from a friend 
by the first post. Various letters, of course, from various 
friends. But just that one letter standing out from the rest. 
It doesn’t matter why it stood out. The reasons may be good, 
bad, indifferent, anything you like.’ llis eyes moved from her 
face; his thoughts, while the point (;f her discourse remained 
uncertain, had touched the subject's possibilities and his set 
of generalizations about it—including the one, a little hamper¬ 
ing her discnur.se, about the feminine habit of writing long, 
personal letters that so easily degenerated into a pleasant 
waste of time—and, with these ready to hand, had dropped 
away. 

‘The point is that there could not possibly be another of 
these very special letters, which in any case always came by the 
first post, until the next day. Came a rat-tat. I do dislike 
that form, don’t you ? Came this and that; even in poetry. 
Perhaps because “came” is such a poor sound. Won’t bear the 

weight of suspense. . . . Now k(dim -’ Reverie advanced 

upon her, suggesting the interest to be found in considering 
the relative powers of English and German words. He 
cherished Saxon English for its sanguine force and rich earthi- 
ncss, but did not know how continuously vivid was German, 
with its unaltered, ancient pictoriality, every other word 
describing an action or an object so as to bring it before 
the eyes; even the terminblogy of philosophy being directly 
descriptive. 

‘Proceed, Miriam.’ 

'Kahm, then, the eleven o’clock rat-tat, which I hear every 
day unmoved and which, as I have explained, on this particular 
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day could not be bringing me anything, brought me to my 
feet in a way that no other rat-tat h» ever done in the whole of 
my life. With my heart beating, and telling me much more 
plainly than speech could do that there was, down there in the 
letter-box, only one letter, instead of the usual posse of business 
letters and circulars, and diat it was for me.' 

‘Yes. One has these curious premonitions, in certain moods. 
Certain states of heightened perception. One is exalted and 
luminous.’ 

He knew, then, and accepted this kind of experience, had 
perhaps gone through it himself, and yet remained incurious. 
She could tell him no more. Even if he were different, be¬ 
lieving in an unseen world and an unseen power in communi¬ 
cation with every single soul, even if he could suddenly be 
turned into a believer and,her own man and partner, she could 
not tell, in words, what had happened in the moment of reading. 
He was in the midst of truth, surrounded by it as she knew it to 
be, but not willing to attend to its intimations. So the sacred 
moment was apart in her own personal and private life, though 
it was he who had found the words to describe its cause. 

‘Art, sex, and religion; one and the same,’ she said briskly, 
‘but that doesn’t matter, What matters-’ 

‘Tell me, was that letter from me? Nice Miriam; your 
letters are exactly like yourself. Was it ?’ 

‘'ITtat doesn’t matter. The shock, coming from outside, 
inside, life-as-it-seems-to-bc was in having, as it were, read the 
letter before it came and reacted to it when my rational mind 
knea it couldn’t be there.’ 

And the letter was not, in a sense, from him. 

‘There's no outside that is not-’ 

‘Yes. There is. We can move, see, hear, feel somehow 
; beyond our immediate selves. We can. We do.’ 

' And now again the waiter came in, creating diversions with 
' his presence and more food and again depart^, leaving Hypo 
talking of discoveries that would supply scientific expirations 
for a set of phenomena not at present understood. 

She smiled and stretched cool limbs full of strength that an 
hour ago were so fevered with weariness and, in the deep silence 
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flowing in from the past over the sound of his words and all 
the words that ever would be used to convey thoughts about 
life, she demanded of herself whether she cared for him in 
the smallest degree or for any one or anything so much as the 
certainty of being in communion with something always there, 
something in which and through which people could meet and 
whose absence, felt with people who did not acknowledge it, made 
life at once impossible, made it a death worse than any dying. 

‘Religious people in general are in some tvay unsatisfactory. 
Not fully alive. Exclusive. Irreligious people arc un¬ 
satisfactory in another way. Defiant.’ 

A violin, squeaking and .scraping in the street below, making 
his answer inaudible because it was taking all her attention. 
Its halting sounds, the uncertain notes scraped out into the air 
of the gloomy street, were addrcssiifg themselves to what was 
always waiting, just within reach, just beyond the always 
breaking, always disappearing fragments of every kind of Itfe 
. . . Eve’s littk aria. Playing itself, appealingly, into her 
heart. Hearing it now, not in Eve’s rendering, nor in that of 
the decrepit musician down there, but in its own perfection, 
which now she was realising fur the first time, she was smitten 
by its meditative beauty and by the power with which it called 
her to herself. It was his enemy. It asserted, quietly, con¬ 
fidently, and, in coming to her at this moment out of the far 
past and showing it remaining in herself mure deeply than the 
raw new years that had succeeded it and were still formless and 
void, as if gently chiding her while it overwhelmed her with 
its tenderness, all that he denied. 

‘Gluck,’ she breathed, bending her head to listen, 

‘Glook, dear Miriam,’ he said swiftly, and raised his glass. 

And she rememben'd how years ago, when first hovering 
between relief and admiration for the mental freedom of the 
Wilson atmosphere, and luicertainty as to the liberties Hypo 
had taken with the shape of social life, she had told Eve, in a 
letter written from the Brooms’ villa, from the midst of ^1 the 
old beliefs, that she felt, in not renouncing the friendship of a 
divorced, remarried man, she was selling her soul to the devil. 
And how Eve had written imploring her to give him up. 
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And now she was surrounded by people all of whom Eve 
would see as ‘living in sin.’ And was about to join their ranks. 

Raising her hand to keep him from further speech, she lis¬ 
tened with all her strengdi and moved as she listened away 
and away, not back into the past, but forward, it seemed, into 
a future that belonged to it and drew her to itself, to where by 
nature she belonged. 

Crashing across what now seemed to be Eve’s own voice and 
brought a picture of her as she used to stand, gently waiting, 
without words, when her feelings had been hurt, came the 
sound of a heavy vehicle along the narrow street. 

'You are a dear, Miriam,’ he said in his most delighted 
voice. ‘I wish I had your power of complete enthusiasm at a 
moment’s notice. You do enjoy life, you know.’ 

‘That is one of the loveliest little shapes of music, of its 
kind, there can be.’ 


There ought to be homage. There was a woman, not this 
thinking self who talked with men in their own language, but 
one whose words could be spoken only from the heart’s know¬ 
ledge, waiting to be born in her. 

Now here, really, was a point for him: men want recognition 
of their work, to help them to believe in themselves. They 
want limelight and approval, even if they arc only hanging a 
picture, crookedly, in order to bring them confirmation of the 
worth of what they do. Unless in some form they get it, all 
but the very few—the stoic philosophical ones who are apt to 
have a crooked smile, and a pipe in one corner of it, and not 
much of an opinion of humanity, but a sort of blasphemous, un¬ 
consciously destructive, blind, kindly tolerance—ire miserable. 
Women, then, want recognition of themselves, of what they 
ate and represent, before they can cpmc fully to birth. Homage 
for what they are and represent. 

He was incapable of homage. Or had given all he had and 
grown sceptical and dead about it. I.eft it somewhere. Bui 
widiout a touch of it she could not come fully to birth for him. 
In that sense all women are Undine. Only through a man’s 
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recognition can they come to their full stature. But so are 
men, in their different way. It was his constricted, biological 
way of seeing sex that kept him blind. Beauty, even, was to 
him beauty by contrast with Neanderthal man . . . 

‘ The trouble with Miretta is that one can’t take liberties with 
a philosopher.’ 

She smiled from far away, from where if only he knew and 
could have patience just to look at what she saw and fully 
submit himself to its truth, sec and feel its truth, she could 
travel towards him. But at least this evening he was serene, 
not annoyed both with himself and with her as in last week's 
dimly lit room where yet in memory he seemed so much nearer 
to her than in this golden light. This evening he knew that 
the barrier was nut of her own deliberate placing. 

‘Now with others than Miretta’-. flattery—‘one just takes 
them in one’s arms and immediately there is no barrier.' 

‘Not because I am different. Because there is a psycholo¬ 
gical barrier. We 'vc not talked enough.’ 

‘Talking comes afterwards, believe me.’ 

He dropped a kiss on her shoulder. 

‘You are a pretty creature, Miriam. I wish you could see 
yourself.’ 

With the eyes of Amabel, and with her own eyes opened by 
Amabel, she saw the long honey-coloured ropes of hair framing 
the face that Amabel found beautiful in its ‘ Flemish Madonna’ 
type, falling across her shoulders and along her body where the 
last foot of their length, red-gold, gleamed marvellously against 
the rose-tinted velvety gleaming of her flesh. Saw the lines 
and curves of her limhs, their balance and harmony. Im¬ 
personally beautiful and inspiring. To him each detail was 
‘pretty,’ and the whole an object of desire. 

With an impersonal sacredness they appeared before her, 
less imaginable as objects of desire than when swathed, as in 
public they had been all Her life. 

This mutual nakedness was appeasing rather than stimu¬ 
lating. And austere, as if it were a first step in some arduous 
discipline. 

' His body was not beautiful. She could find nothing to adore. 
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no ground for response to his lightly spoken tribute. The 
manly structure, the smooth, satiny sheen in place of her own 
velvety glow was interesting as partner and foil, but not de¬ 
sirable. It had no power to stir her as often she had been 
stirred by the sudden sight of him walking down a garden or 
entering a room. With the familiar clothes, something of his 
essential self seemed to have departed. 

Leaving him pathetic. 

The impulse seemed reckless. But when she had leaned 
forward and clasped him, the warm contact drove away the 
idea that she might be both humiliating and annoying him and 
brought a flood of solicitude and suggested a strange action. 
And as gently she rocked him to and fro the words that came 
to her lips were so unsuitable that even while she murmured 
‘My little babe, just born,’ she blushed for them, and steeled 
herself for his comment. 

Letting him go, she found his arms about her in their turn 
and herself, surprised and not able with sufficient swiftness 
to contract her expanded being that still seemed to encompass 
him, rocked unsatisfactorily to and fro while his voice, low and 
shy and with the inappropriate unwelcome charm in it of the 
ineffectual gestures of a child learning a game, echoed the 
unsuitable words. 

She leaned back surveying him with downcast eyes, dis¬ 
mayed to feel in him the single, simple, lonely helplessness of 
the human soul from which his certainties, though they seemed 
blind, had made her imagine him exempt, and wanting now 
only to restore him as swiftly as possible to his own world, 
even at the price of pretending she believed in it. With this 
determination came a sudden easy certainty of being able to 
rescue his evening from any sense of failure and disappointment. 

Looking up at him with a plan in her mind that in his present 
state of simplicity did not seem impossible, she met his voice: 

'Lost lady. Your reputation's ih shreds, Miriam, virginal 
though you be.’ 

‘Yes. Come and have coffee at my Donizetti’s. Open till 
midnight. One of those little Italian-Swiss places where 
eveiy^g is fried in the same fat.’ 
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She had risked the chances of the suggestion by apologizing 
for it. With an ingenious piece of flattery he would bring 
the occasion to an end and get away to his own world, with a 
formula for his evening that would satisfy every test he was 
likely to apply to it. 

‘We ’ll have a hansom,’ he said, making for his piled clothes, 
with the little creak in his voice that was there only when he 
was on the way to something that promised entertainment. 
‘A hansom,’ he repeated with comforting ineptitude, ‘evade 
the east wind.’ 

Reflected in the mirror she saw as if it were elsewhere and 
invisible, save by an effort of imagination she did not wish to 
make, the spectacle of him in conflict with garments and drew 
her eyes bade to her own image just in time to see before it was 
shadowed by the influena* of the hi^ste that was needed if she 
were to be ready in time to escape the embarrassment of his 
misguided observation, how radiant it was in the promise of 
side-by-side companionship. 

‘We always have an east wind. It's a portent.’ 

‘We ’ll elude it. I deplore your superstitions, Miriam, and 
adore your shamelessness in adhering to them. If I don’t 
look out I shall end by adoring the superstitions.’ 

As they took their places in a vacant comer, without losing 
any of the joy that had possessed her when the absurd plan 
suggested itself, she saw the miserable little interior through his 
eyes. But the sight of his face wearing the curves it had only 
when everything was going very well, made her carelessly happy 
and sent her mind on a private tour all round the well-known 
space, reviving the memories stored up in it. Her early soli¬ 
tude. Eleanor, blissful here in brief immeasurable intervals 
between difliculty and difficulty. Michael, in conflict and in 
truce. Selina, courteously enduring a unique experience, 
restraining her withering disapproval until the moment before 
they left. She lost without regret the meaning of the words 
coming from his side of the table and was prevented from turn¬ 
ing to inquire by the sight of little Donizetti bringing his plump, 
short person as quickly as possible down the narrow gangway, 
turning sideways where projecting chairs impeded his advance, 

W—*H 
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with china-blue eyes coldly inspecting Hypo from a distance 
and remaining keen and stern when he arrived and turned 
them upon herself, and only sending forth the kindly ray of the 
smile that smoothed away the lines drawn by disapproval on 
his well-padded brow when she gave her order, in a voice 
expressing for him and for herself so much more than her 
delight in this single occasion that when she turned back to 
Hypo she knew that already he must have come into possession 
-of some of the wealth accumulated here. 

But though for the moment he was incredibly sitting at ease 
and happy here in her world and her life, he would presently 
need distractions. Forcing herself to ignore the fact that she 
had on her hands a man accustomed to be ‘animated’ and to 
meet ‘animation,’ she at once recovered the depth of her 
surroundings, from which she found herself glancing at the 
picture that was the result of taring on Amabel the effect of 
her own belief in the impossibility of association between men 
and women: Amabel at breakfast with Basil in his shooting- 
box, sitting there in morning light, lovely in her blue kimono, 
fresh and amusing and delightful and apparently amused and 
delighted, and Basil, opposite, believing that the behaviour and 
the talk with which she was filling the gap, to him the enchant¬ 
ing behaviour and the delightful talk and laughter of an 
amazingly intelligent child-woman, was spontaneous and as 
pleasing to herself as to him; having no idea of the difficulty, 
the sheer hard work of holding herself in his world and keeping 
him at his ease even for an hour. 

She stole yet another flash of time to contemplate the 
dtematives that would confront her in looking across at him 
IS if about to speak: ‘pally’ conversational remarks, the small 
talk, in their own coinage, for men only, of the woman who has 
abdicated, fancies she has become a friend and not only is, but 
looks, a satellite; the sprightly, amusing, half-cynical, social- 
revelation kind of talk, adapted to male blindness in social life 
and vastly entertaining them in their unoccupied moments, 
and giving women the reputation for scandal-mongering from 
which most men arc free only by reason of their social blind¬ 
ness and incapacity; the man-to-man, generalized talk that 
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must go forward in a language each of whose terms leaps a 
gap and goes confidently forward and finally leaves both them, 
and the women who contrive without reservations to adopt their 
mentality and their methods, in a desert of agnosticism. 

In conning over his experience of these varieties of inter¬ 
change, she grew self-conscious, aware of having slipped too 
far away, and sadly anticipated that in the second about to 
follow die one that was flashing by, he would, assuming the 
blankness of her mind, be amiably embarking upon one of his 
entertaining, life-darkening improvisations. 

‘The padrone,’ she said dryly, despairingly, ‘is always 
suspicious of my men friends,’ and looked up. He was pre¬ 
paring for nothing. For several seconds he had sat contented, 
apparently thoughtless. With a face a little fuller than when 
they had come in, he looked at her qicouragingly. 

‘He slew Michael one night with a look. 1 had been here 
alone, writing a letter in pencil, and Doniicetti most charmingly 
brought me a stamp. When Michael came in, I told him about 
the stamp and, horribly, when we were paying our bill, he 
growled, “And thee stahml>}” Doniitetti, the Swiss part of 
him, grew scarlet, and the Italian part sent a stiletto through 
Michael’s heart, but 1 had gasped “Oh, no,’’ just in dme, and 
he turned his back on Michael and smiled his dimpled smile 
and took leave. He escorts me to tables and to the door in the 
most courtly fashion. And never talks. That is the comfort 
of him. T’ve never heard him speak. Except to give orders 
down the lift, in Italian.’ 

While she went on to tell him the story of her first breaking 
in at Donizetti’s, swiftly because other communications were 
crowding that would interest him, being impersonal, less and 
more than this one she was being able to tell so vividly because 
she had never told it before and felt now so full of life, he 
listened without any of his usual cridcal detachment. 

‘You ‘ve got to switch o^er into journalism, Miriam. You ’re 
wasting yourself. It’s risky, but you ’re a courageous creature. 
You’ve thrown up jobs and taken your chance. Achieved 
freedom. Most women would have been unthinkably battered 
by the life you’ve led.’ 
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'Oh, no. You don't know Mag and Jan. You mnt to 
think women are being bashed in industiy. And there's no 
courage in the way 1 have thrown up jobs. Evasion—your 
fevourite word—of responsibility. I don’t want to go on earn¬ 
ing ray living as I do at Wimpole Street. The personal 
interest has gone out of it-’ 

'Hancock’s married.’ 

'Just so. But I like his wife when her particular brand of 
trained intelligence, so much more painful in a woman than 
in a man, your kind, the kind that is unqucstioningly obedient 
to the latest dicta of science, is in abeyance. But she is open- 
minded, much more open-minded than you are.’ The smile 
was for her bad taste in abusing a pleasant occasion with un¬ 
pleasant lies. ‘ She has no respect for, or at least is very wary 
of, the high priests of Hatley Street. She would like to build 
the same kind of world as you would like to build. Run by 
electricity. But she would build it on dancing as much as on 
science. And by the way, here’s an example, perfect, of the 
kind of blindness a thoroughly trained, scientific mind falls 
into. There are, you know, “mews” in Wimpole Street, 
mostly let to poor people because few of the doctors have 
carriages and some, of course, now, have cars. Well, when 
first she dawned as a Wimpole Street wife, she visited the mews 
belonging to the house. Wasn’t that nice of her ? And called 
on me in the office to tell me about it. Sat down and began, 
and went off into one of the queer little attacks of laughter with 
which she prefaces an amusing communication and that screw 
up her face as if she were in acute pain. Mental, critical 
laughter. So I knew I was not going to be able to agree. 
Because her kind of criticism and your kind of criticism of 
people who live in a different world is bound to be negligible. 
So I was free to be tormented by the spectacle of two worlds 
in collision. Dreadful, she found these poor people, and re¬ 
peated Dreadful, screwing up her face like someone who is 
Ming agonized by a discordant sound, but really thoroughly 
enjoying herself. What she found dreadful was that in their 
awful, hopeless circumstances they were trusting in Providence. 
"Sitting still and trusting in Providence,” she wailed, and again 
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had an enjoyable agony. She has helped them without seeing 
that their trust was thereby justified.* 

She had looked away, feeling that she would be beyond her 
depth if he objected with one of his witty sarcasms, and feeling 
at the same time a most de.sperate, unaccountable need to flout 
all evidence in this particular direction. But her mind whisked 
off and listened again to Amabel glowingly speaking of asking 
God to tea, not to consult Him but to share with Him her joy 
that could be expressed only in radiance and song ... and 
came back just in time to break acrosis whatever it was he was 
saying—with the manner he used when responding, resignedly, 
to obstinate blindness, eyes fixed on a distant object at which 
he was not looking, lips compressed, narrowing his voice— 
with a remark that seemed to come to her out of the sur¬ 
rounding air: • 

‘I know what you mean. Earthquakes. Famine. Hideous 
wholesale accidents. And what Englehart calls with such 
gusto “Industrial Maladjustments,’’ all those things that make 
humanity look so hclpli'ss and make all you people call for a 
combined effort of human intelligence. Which may be ail 
right. But death doesn’t matter. And what I mean about 
these perhaps not highly intelligent people who trust in Provi¬ 
dence is that they would go under still trusting; “Though 
Thou slay me” . . .’ 

‘The personal interest,’ she pursued hurriedly, reflecting 
that she could not tell what she really believed beyond the deep 
necessity for flouting evidence, ‘is largely gone and the life 
docs not use me. But every other way of living I can think 
of takes away something essential. Any kind of responsible 
work would. It may be wrong to evade responsibility. But 
I must. That’s why I can’t write for the New Universe. 
Even if, as you say, I could, and they would have me. It 
would mean taking sides.’, 

‘You ’ll have to, in the end. Even Miretta can’t browse 
all over the field for ever. It’s committing yourself you ’re 
afraid of. Taking definite steps. You ’ll miss things. And 
live to regret it.’ 

'How can one miss things ?’ 
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‘Mere exisienee isn’t life.’ 

‘Why mere ? Most people have too much life and too little 
realization. Realization takes time and solitude. They have 
neither.’ 

‘You can’t go through life feeling your pulse.’ 

‘I’m not one of those people who boast that outsiders see 
most of the game. I hate that. And it isn’t true. What is 
true is that certain outsiders, I don’t say I ’ra one of them, see 
all the game. I believe that. People who have never, in 
your sense, plunged into life.’ 

‘Ee-yes. Books. Almost everything can be got from 
books. Plus imagination. I bcUeve it’s true of lots of 
women, it may be true of you, that homoeopathic doses of life 
are enough. But have at least your homoeopathic dose. You’ve 
had London. Enormously. But it’ll end by wearing you 
down. You want a green solitude. An infant. Then you’d 
be able to write a book.’ 

Tree-trunks, in woodland variety, standing in light dimmed 
by their full-leavcd branches, came before her inward eye, and 
the London fever in her blood longed for the touch of the 
moist, deep air called up by his words. And even as she 
thought of a little house whose little garden should lead down 
into a wood, she fled from it, flnding it so full of his influence 
that there was no space wherein her own spirit could make its 
home. But the words settled in her mind, the promise of a 
bourne to which she could see no possible path. 

‘No economics,’ she said in answer to the secondary threat 
embodied in his offer. ‘Whatever I do, no economics. They 
shut things off.’ 

‘Right. No economics. Unless temporarily.’ His smile, 
infected with amusement and with triumph, was directed down 
the lengdi of the restaurant as if addressed confidentially to a 
humanity wiser and mote experienqed than herself. 

And still the words, put together with his genius for putting 
the right words together, went on drawing into her mind 
remembered moments in cool gardens and shadowy woods 
that were all of one quality, so that many backgrounds were 
competing to represent it. 
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‘ flat in town . . . leisure to write . . . country- 
house visits for holidays . . .'passed unsuccessfully across her 
preoccupation, each in turn emptied of reality by the over¬ 
shadowing influence that had driven her from the green 
solitude. 

‘Middles. You 've masses of material for Middles. Criti¬ 
cism, You could do that on your head. Presently mvel’ 

The writing of a novel suggested only a pleasant, exciting, 
flattering way of filling a period of leisure and thereby creating 
more leisure. That was what it had seemed to be to ail the 
writers she had met at the Wilsons’; and Michael Itad cried out 
against the modem way of regarding letters as a source of 
wealth. 

And Hypo’s emphasis suggested that the hideous, irritating, 
meaningless word nowle represented the end and aim of a 
writer’s existence, Yet about them all, even those who left 
her stupefied with admiring joy, was a dreadful enclosure. 

She saw Raskolnikov on the stone staircase of the tenement 
house being more than he knew himself to be and somehow 
redeemed ir/ore the awful deed one shared without wanting to 
prevent, in contrast to all the people in James who knew so 
much and yet did not know. 

‘Even as you read about Waymaish and his "sombre glow” 
and his "attitude of prolonged impermanence” as he sits on 
the edge of the bed talking to Strether, and revel in all the ways 
James uses to reveal the process of civilizing Chad, you are 
distracted from your utter joy by fury over all he is unaware 
of. And even donrad. The self-satisfied, complacent, know- 
all condescendingness of their handling of their material. 
Wells seems to have more awareness. But all his books are 
witty exploitations of ideas. TTie torment of all novels is 
what is left out The moment you are aware of it, there is 
torment in them. Bang, bang, bang, on they go, these men's 
books, like an L.C.C. tram, yet unable to make you forget 
them, the authors, for a moment. It worries me to think of 
novels. And yet I'm thrilled to the marrow when I hear of 
a new novelist. Clayhanger, though I've not read it.’ 

‘He’s a realist. Documenting. You’d like Bennett. Perhaps 
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ihe novel's not your form. Women ought to be good 
novelists. But they write best about their own experiences. 
Love-affairs and so forth. They lack creative imagination.’ 

‘Ah, imagination. Lies.’ 

‘Try a novel of ideas. Philosophical. There’s George 
Eliot.’ 

. ‘Writes like a man.’ 

‘Just so. Lewes. Be a feminine George Eliot. Try your 
hand.’ 

He was setting out the contents of the cruet as if they were 
pieces in a game—a lifetime might be well spent in annotating 
the male novelists, filling out the vast oblivions in them, especi¬ 
ally in the painfully comic or the painfully tragic and in the 
satirists—and now moved them towards her with the air of a 
demonstrator intent on dirixting a blank and wavering feminine 
consciousness; 

'Middles. Criticism, which you'd do as other women do 
fancy-work. Infant. Novel.’ 

His voice was dropped to the very low tone it took when he 
discussed what he liked to believe were improprieties. 

But her interest had disappeared so completely that she went 
off in search of it. And at once found Amabel, sitting in judg¬ 
ment on her evening, horrified, laughing till her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

‘I’m preoccupied,’ she said. ‘Perpetually, just now, with 
one person.’ 

‘Unfortunate for me,’ he said, unmoved. ‘Is this Amabel?’ 

‘It’s treasure, beyond your power of diagnosis. Beyond 
any one's power.’ 

She looked at Amabel through his eyes. And saw almost 
everything in her escape them. Her poses and mannerisms, 
that were second nature, he would amusedly accept as so many 
biological contrivances. And if he thought her ‘pretty’— 
sacrilege, even in thought, to apply to Amabel this belittling 
expression that at this moment 1 sec as part of his deliberate 
refusal to take any kind of womanhood seriously, and is not 
condoned by his protesting that neither does he take himself 
seriously—would play up to her as he does, as I have seen him 
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do, with women who ‘exploit’ themselves; subtly conveying 
at the same time, to the simple female he saw behind the 
manoeuvres, that he knew what she was about and that she 
was doing it rather well. But perhaps he would not even 
think her pretty. 

‘Do you understand those people, I suppose there arc thou¬ 
sands, to whom country life without a carriage is misery? 
For me, the country is woods and certain kinds of fields. In 
light. A memory, for nearly all my holidays have been at the 
sea. But woods, like the German woods, and the lake Dis¬ 
trict, and the Yorkshire moors, and ail the country I’ve seen, 
always in company of people, mostly of people who pull up, 
wistfully, before a “fine view,” have given me a homesickness. 
It may be that the person who insists on carriages, secs country 
life as country houses, wants me W feel that no country life 
could come up to the life we arc having together in landon.’ 

‘Amabel?’ 

‘On one side it is, I’ve just realized, a sort of continuation 
of Oberland. She belongs to those people. lias a host of 
brothers in the Services. Titled relatives. All that sort of 
thing. But she’s broken away. Couldn’t endure the life. 
Imagine a girl who used to climb down out of her bedroom 
window to go and swim in the lake by moonlight . . .’ 

‘Alone?’ 

‘Of course alone. Imagine her flying downstairs in the 
morning, so headlong that she couldn’t stop, and crashed 
through the glass door of the vestibule. In the afternoon the 
door was mended. 'I’hc next morning she crashed through 
again.’ 

‘Excessive.’ 

‘When she was sixteen, there is a demure photograph. She 
was engaged for a while; to a curate. She won’t wait to speak 
of him. And I’m not (mrious, only desperately interested, 
always, in her view of people, and I think I can see him and 
the way he grew smaller and smaller, until she could scarcely 
see him. Anyhow she made her people—all of whom she 
describes, by means of anecdotes, as if they were her con¬ 
temporaries, so that you see them as they are, devoid of the 
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vmppings of age and dignity; you see all round them and know 
exactly how they think and why they act as they do. It’s 
rather terrible—made them send her to Paris, to study art 
In speaking of Frenchwomen her voice grows devout and, 
because she is more Celtic than English, being pertly Irish 
and partly Welsh, and has no sense of nationality, she became 
French. In manner and bearing. I ler disapproval of English 
people is both Irish and French. In any social difficulty the 
Frenchwoman comes to the front Hut intimately, she is 
Irish. Yet her brogue is as inaccurate as her French. No 
ear. But a strong sense of rhythm.’ 

‘What is she doing now?’ 

Life with Amabel, in which she was more deeply immersed 
than in any shared living that had fallen to her lot, passed before 
her inward eye defying ker to select any feature that more 
than any other would convey to him a sense of the quality 
pervading every moment of it. 

Even the desire to convey seemed a kind of treachery to 
Amabel. Yet over everything that might pass between them 
the spirit of Amabel would hover, distracting, demanding 
statement. There was in the whole of her previous experience, 
that with all its restrictions of poverty and circumstance had 
seemed to him so rich and varied and in many respecte so 
enviable, nothing that could compare with what Amabel had 
brought. Nothing could be better. No sharing, not even the 
shared being of a man and a woman, which she sometimes 
envied and sometimes deplored, could be deeper or more 
wonderful than this being together, alternating between intense 
awareness of the beloved person and delight in every aspect, 
every word and movement, and a solitude distinguidiable 
from the deepest, coolest, most renewing moments of lonely 
solitude only in the enhancement it reap^ by being shared. 

If by some wordless magic she could convey to him the 
quality of that moment, coming in tbe midst of a conversation 
lasting for the whole of a Sunday morning from the time of 
wakening and seeing with the same eyes at the same moment, 
through the large uncurtained window, the wet grey roofs 
across the way—the Sunday following the evening at Mrs 
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Bellamy’s gathering, where we were separated and mingling 
in various groups and observing the drama as one person after 
another ‘took the floor’ and expressed views, and suddenly 
met and were both filled with the same longing, to get away 
and lie side by side in the darkness describing and talking it 
all over until sleep should come without any interval of going 
off into the seclusion of our separate minds—and had been 
broken into by the shared events of our picnic lunch on the 
floor, and afterwards had gone on further and further from 
its origin until Amabel had sought out, to illustrate the world 
as it had shown itself to her in childhood, that little book of 
verses with coloured prints, lovely, deep in colour and simple 
in design, and as I looked at it, while she hunted for another, 
I leaned my head back and for a few seconds was asleep for 
the first time in broad daylight, and woke so utterly refreshed 
that I said without thinking; ‘This is the birthday of the world,’ 
and, while she flew to fling herself down at my knees, I was 
back in the moment of seeing for tlie first time those flower¬ 
beds and banks of flowers blazing in the morning sunlight, 
that smelt of the flowers and was one with them and me and 
the big bees crossing the path, low, on a level with my face. 
And I told her of it and that it must have been somewhere 
near my third birthday, and her falling tears of joy and sym¬ 
pathy promised that never again should there be in my blood 
an unconquerable fever. 

‘She’s very wary and a little scornful of all my people. 
Of all those I hand out. Wary of souls. Thinks the soul 
secondary. Orloured. Almost visible. Almost fat. The 
spirit is form. Original form. God. But really I think it’s 
respectable, middle-class people she finds so laughable and 
intolerable. I think it must be. When I Ulk to her about 
my friends and my sisters and their husbands, though she was 
thrilled by Harriett’s Canadian life, taking in “roomers,” and 
her life in Cuba, riding ahout and growing pineapples, she is 
at once on the defensive. It may be that when I am trying 
to describe anything in return for all she has told me, she is 
bored by my styk, because it becomes an imitation of hers— 
which I admire but which is a method of expression that does 
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not belong to what I want to convey and so conveys nothing at 
all. You see she has been talking all her life and has all her 
formulas ready-made at the tip of her tongue, and I’ve been 
silent nearly all my life, and when she looks at me as if she 
wanted to say “ What are all those people to me ? ” pats her hair 
and hides her eyes with her lashes as if to conceal, or reveal, 
her lack of interest, and tightly folds her lips together as if 
keeping back something she won’t let herself say, she is really 
suffering from my insincerity.’ 

‘What is her way of describing people ?’ 

‘But now and again I can strike her note by what at the 
time seems a kind of inspiration, but really is the result of 
being with her. For instance, it occurred to me to convey the 
idea of somebody by saying on the spur of the moment that 
the story of David and Bathsheba was the only scandal he 
knew. She loved that. We both did. Had to stifle the yells 
objected to by the woman in the room above mine, who finds 
it trying enough that we talk from after dinner until the small 
hours.’ 

‘That was bright of you, Miriam.’ 

‘Not at all. He is that kind of man, and I saw him, for a 
moment, in her terms. I can’t sec my bourgeoisie, from whom 
I have fled and fly, in any terms. But don’t imagine she is 
merely witty. She can be, if she wishes to. But has several 
ways of repenting it. And buffoonery, which I love and excel 
in, shocks her beyond words. So I usually refrain. When 
I break out becau-se I must, she watches me with affectionate 
indulgence. She is witty with her man. Because it is the 
only way of amusing him and filling the intervals. Tells him 
tales, amusing tales throwing light on people, enlarging his 
sense of people.’ 

‘Scheherazade.’ 

‘Incongruities amuse her. She can make them amuse me, 
but has to wait for me to see the poiiit and I can’t, yet, for long, 
or with any real satisfaction, keep my eye on that way of looking 
at things. I am distracted by attending to her technique, and 
by the sense that there is something about all these people 
that is independent of her and outside her knowledge, some- 
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thing they can’t express either to her or to themselves and that 
I share and yet, when I am with her, I feel it is something we 
ought to shidtc off and I know that for them as well as for me 
the memory of her will be a challenge they can never get behind.’ 

‘Is she pretty?’ 

'She denies it. It’s useless to ask me. Her sense of 
incongruity is well fed because every one in the house loves 
her and confides in her. She brings it all to me. Without 
any sense of betraying them, and simply because she loves to 
watch people living and to share the spectacle. But it’s only 
incidentally that they and their affairs entertain us. She will 
come in hysterical over some incident or other and presently 
describe, giving every one the same voice. She can’t imitate. 
But usually . . .’ 

He had made a remark seeming toscomc from far away, and 
inaudible because she was deafened by the shame of the 
realization that in a moment she would have been telling him 
of their silences, trj’ing to tell him of those moments when they 
were suddenly inteasely aware of each other and the flow 
of their wordless conununion, making the smallest possible 
movements of the head now this way now that, holding each 
pose with their eyes wide on each other, expressionless, like 
birds in a thicket intently watching and listening; but without 
bird-anxiety. 

'It has just occurred to me that birds, sitting side by side 
with their sideways eyes, are seeing each other. lir—well . , . 
she describes her own people racily, in a rather nice class- 
dialect. Not either of those tliat keep the muscles of the face 
almost unmoved. 'Hie one that turns “er” into “ah”: matah, 
patah, Africah, opening the mouth. Not Aya-fr’ca, with the 
teeth closed.’ 

‘How does she make all these boarding-house people love 
her?’ 

‘By loving them. She has the most real rare love for the 
essential human being. Even for the people she secs through. 
And a deep, unusual respect and solicitude. For what to you 
is nothing or next to nothing; the personal life in everybody. 
She must already have more individuals, more persond lives. 
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clear and vivid in her consciousness, than most people have 
muddled and dull in their consciousness in a vrhole lifetime. 
Like a confessor. She, too, confesses everything, the most 
impossible things. That’s why 1 love her; for her courage.’ 

‘You make me jealous. You’ve never been moved about 
me.’ 

‘Oh, I have, But it is so utterly different. There’s a 
barrier. Less with some men than with most. But always 
r. there. Amabel agrees. Is always uneasy, even when bliss- 
^ffully happy, with her man.’ 

‘Men and women arc incompatible. It’s one of life’s 
little difficulties. How does she account for her uneasi¬ 
ness ?’ 

‘She has a kind of affection for it. Regards the colossal 
unawareness of a man as .an amiable defect. But she agrees, 
although she finds it also screamingly funny, that the way 
all down the ages men have labelled their sexual impulses 
“woman” is quite monstrous. We spent an evening and half 
a night thinking out a world in which men should be properly 
edurated. Very stem, detached priestesses for youth. Stem 
artists.’ 

‘No priests?’ 

‘ITiey were a difficulty. Which in the end we left. The 
dedicated priestesses would, of course, have to acquire their 
own education and experience. They would have to be 
specialists and not specialists, something more easy of achieve¬ 
ment for women than for men.’ 

‘Have you told her about me ?’ 

‘I've hinted at you. She demurs. Hesitates. Not through 
jealousy. But although she has a horror of les pieds jama da 
vieUlts jilks she won’t admit that I’m qualifying to join that 
army. Thinks I don’t need experience and should make a 
good thing of being an invalid on a sofa for the rest of my life, 
talking and being talked to,’ 

‘That’s great nonsense. She’s surrounding you too much. 
What you want is to take hold of life as she has done. Things 
..won’t come to you.’ 

'But they do. Over and over again, just as I ‘ve learned to 
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be happy with nothing, they have come. Given me something 
I wanted and disappe^.' 

‘You have shoved them away.’ 

‘To get back.’ 


Approaching the house that now was nothing but a casket 
for Amabel, her thoughts returned to him gone away with a 
shadowy idea of Amabel's quality and a definite picture of two 
young women engrossed in one of those mysterious sudden 
intimacies that precede the serious affairs of life and end, ‘at 
the touch of reality,’ as swiftly as they had begun. She had 
told him nothing of Amabel seriously investigating Socialism, 
taking it in her stride, approving, accepting. Going to suffrage 
meetings, being converted by the l)cy, delicate old-fashioned 
ladyhood of Mrs Despard to militancy, writing at once to her 
people, of their immediate stoppage of her allowance and her 
weeks of work as Mrs Dailey’s drudge, from six in the morning 
to nine at night, of the rescuing brother, and the way she now 
lived in her room with her books and her Empire china on 
almost nothing but bread and milk. 

The story would have fired him. But it seemed secondary 
to what she had tried to tell. 



CHAPTER X 


‘We don’t want you to go, dearest. We’ll be ‘dwedfully 
lonely when you ’re gone.’ 

The golden evening had not lasted long enough to attain the 
distances of the room that came in sight as she rose unsteadily 
from her chair by the fireside. They looked cold and moming- 
like, left with this morning’s influence upon them, away in the 
time before her arrival; waiting for to-morrow. 

Hypo got up with the light little hoisting movement that 
landed him poised in readiness to turn in any direction. 

‘Yes,’ he said, belatedly extending a judicial finger: ‘Susan’s 
right. Wisdom’s the only way with colds, Miretta. You’ve 
been no end good. And if we ’re not firm note, you ’ll go on 
outdoing yourself until the smaller hours, and wake shattered. 
We don’t want you to wake shattered.’ 

Moving backwards towards the door with her eyes on the 
two who together made all she tvas leaving, she saw rising in 
her mind’s eye behind them and this room they had made, 
their other rooms, their earlier selves, back and back, a single 
clear pattern of endeavour and achievement. Never before 
in their close presence had their past presented itself for con¬ 
templation. It was bringing sadness into this small farewell, 
giving it a kind of finality. She had rounded the angle and 
reached the door and they had come forward from the room’s, 
centre that now was out of sight, and were leaning side by side 
over the back of the settee, seeing her off, turned towards her 
with their mystery, a circle drawn about them and their life of 
linked experience that none could enter. 

‘Good night then, darlings,’she said lightly. Sleep thickened 
her voice. Solitude, pouncing upon her from the empty 
lounge, brought to-night no promise of to-morrow. 

‘'Iltat’s the right sound for to-night, Miriam. It’s that 
wise whisky. You ’ll be snoring in a trice.’ 

*48 
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And to-night the bright hre warming the fresh air of her 
room was not a mere afterthought of the one downstairs. Its 
sprouting flames claimed attention like a host welcoming a 
guest arrived for the evening. And the familiar room seemed 
strange, newly seen, refusing to be focused without inspection. 
She moved from part to part, half expecting a hitherto un¬ 
noticed door that would open upon an unknown scene. Fore¬ 
most in her mind was the shapely little blaze to which in a 
moment she turned back. The many-clawed flames dancing 
upon the black upper surfaces of the lumps whose undersides ' 
were mingled in the fiery central mass, jigging, shuddering, 
as if trying to wrench themselves free and escape up the 
chimney, were like holly leaves. 

Within the small pang of delight in the recognition of the 
nature of a superficial rcsemblana* she had noted a thousand 
times without finding a name for it, was disquietude. In some 
subtle way, whose fruits were uncertain, she was different from 
the one who in the past had ignored the flames escaping up¬ 
wards to concentrate upon the glowing interior: its caverns 
and its molten distances. 

But .since the early days there had not been many open fires 
burning freely, offering themselves in quietude, for contem¬ 
plation. In Hanover, the porcelain stoves. At Banbury Park, 
slow fires carefully banked. At Newlands, and in the bouses 
of friends, large fires that were an inseparable part of the 
ceaseless magic behind the coming and going of cvente and 
moods. At Wimpole Street, no coal fires save the one in Mr 
Hancock’s room whose genial glow seemed to emanate from 
and call attention to his kindly presence. . . . 

The thought of fires at home recalled little but the remem¬ 
bered comfort of winter warmth. 

Alone in the doorway of a downstairs room, with the dark 
hall and the endless staircase behind her, she stood looking 
into heaven. On the hearth, within the glow of a wide flame¬ 
less fire whose radiance came out into the twilight unhampered 
by the high guard standing like a fence all round the nursery, 
fire and keeping it far away, stood a copper kettle, quiet and 
bright and beautiful, telling, more plainly than a voice could 
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speak, of the world surrounding the uncertainties of nursery 
life, kind and careful and peaceful and full of love and forgive¬ 
ness, now, when no one was there, and making her know that 
this was what it really was when every one was there. 

Farther on, again from the doorway of an empty room, but 
from the known midst of the heaven of downstairs life, from 
the midst of joyous confident possession of the beloved house 
and garden, one other fire: wide and clear behind polished brass 
bars, radiant rose and gold against the pure eream and turquoise 
of the tiles, whereon, just inside the marble rim of the hearth, 
in the combined rapturous light thrown back by the high walls 
with their pale delicately blended ivory and blue, of fire and 
the chandelier’s bright blaze softened by globes of patterned 
amber and rose and primrose, and the festal beams of the 
candles shining down from the high, mirrored girandoles, the 
square-shouldered bottle of chartreuse stood warming its green 
mystery. 

Only these two; glowing eternally. 

From the undcsired effort of recalling more than these 
spontaneous offerings of memory, that promised if she lingered 
with them to recall in perfect fullness the years lying beyond 
the barrier raised by the horror that had wrenchii her life in 
twain, her mind slipped back to the holly leaves, remarking 
that unawares, in the recent past, she had rounded an unseen 
comer, grown observant and therefore detached. Even here, 
in this house. To-night, for the first time, her separate 
existence was consciously prevailing against its glmour, 
reaching forward away from it to something that would set it 
in the past. 

The gift of the third reprieve that for this evening at least 
had restored to her the self that since his near approach had 
almost slept in his presence. A self unliappy, yet full of a 
strange inexhaustible joy that at this moment was celebrating 
the foiling of her enterprise. 

Yet who could know, who could say ? These foilings might 
be challenges to determination, perversity of fate to be over¬ 
come. No. 

Who could know, who could myf 
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To regard them as the work of ‘chance’ would be to ignore 
their strange punctuality, seeming like blessed evidence of pur¬ 
pose at work. But to follow these hints at ail costs, would be 
to become definitely religious. And to what system of religion 
could she definitely belong? Everywhere was darkne.ss and 
challenge. Right and wrong, pointing now this way and now 
that, offered no help. 

The brush, rhythmically moving through the length of her 
hair from the warm roots to where the ends spread outwards 
may from it and crackled in the air, worked on in the void 
that already had driven the evening far away. Glancing for 
reassurance into the mirror lit softly from above by a frosted 
bulb, she met eyes that were not tho.se she knew when, coming 
suddenly upon them in solitude, she caught, just before recog¬ 
nition and the direct gaze, a distant,*serene preoccupation like 
that of a stranger passing in the street. These eyes were 
caught still glowing with the radiance of social happiness that 
in a moment vanished to give place to the troubled gaze of one 
considering a single thought now beating up from the fullness 
of these recent years that had seemed to bury all that went 
before: what would life amount to if these links were severed ? 

Amabel. But Amabel will move on. And remain with me 
for ever, a test, presiding over my life with others. She stands 
permanently in my view of life, embodying the changes she 
has made, the doors she has opened, the vitality she has added 
to my ima^nation of every kind of person on earth. And 
stands, too, insisting on marking the boundary, where she falls 
short and is in awe of me: of my ‘wisdom’ and, strangely, the 
strangest of all her ascriptions, of my ‘gift of speech.’ 

She adores people. Turns them inside out, changes them 
and moves on, to other people. Basil’s friend, already, having 
seen some of her letters to Basil, is at her feet. An old, dis¬ 
tinguished man, running all his life in a single, distinguished 
groove. And now, at the end of it, confi^ng, confessing, 
facing judgment on his lifelong unconscious mental and moral 
bluuhiess, judgment that emanated from her of itself. 

Above her affectations and poses. Above her lies which 
she admits, and yet claims truthfulness. And is truthful. 
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Truthful English people are untruthful because tney uon't 
know themselves, self-conscious because they don’t know them¬ 
selves. And don’t love as Amabel loves. Yet there is some¬ 
thing they know and share ail the time even in their most formal 
relationships. A deep, common understanding existing at the 
heart of English hypocrisy that makes it a relief to turn from 
her to people who fall so far below her native standards. A 
deep quality that comforts. 

It had been present at home, a tolerant, liberal atmosphere 
in a conservative home, unrecognized until it was left behind. 
In the English girls in Hanover, in the Pemes, unconsciously 
over the horde of raw girls from ’Olloway, ’Ighbury, 
Arringay and ’Omsey, English too, but seeming of 
a different race from those who lived on the southern side, with 
its soft-sounding names. Sydenham ... Wimbledon ... 
Richmond . . . 

In the Corries. In the Orlys and Mr Hancock and the 
majority of their patients. In all kinds of Oherlanders . . . 
of all classes? 

And all the others, the German girls and the north-country 
Brooms, Irish Julia Doyle, the Tansley Street people and 
Michael and radical Mag and cynical Jan, had been adventures 
outside the world where that deep quality persisted. 

But the old-world people, newly-dear since Obcriand, can 
be lived with only at the cost of pretending to think as they do. 
Not to think, but to live entirely in reference to tradition and 
code. Sooner or later, they discover that you belong mentally 
elsewhere as well as to them, and you become an object of 
suspicion. 

And the anarchists and Lycurgans bring sooner or later the 
feeling of living in a void. 

Yet if the links with them were cut, there was no life ahead. 

Only the lonely joy that comes and goes. 

The air was growing still. The iite had died down. Mark¬ 
ing an end. Taking the evening away while still it stood on ‘ 
the horizon. 

The Me bed was chill, and when the light went out the 
darkness glowed a feverish red. 


prevading 
’Ackney, ’ 
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All my life, since the beginning, I've left things standing 
on the horizon. 

The two big Eckersleys, Sclwyn and Mark, great big men 
out in life—yet they must have been in their early twenties, 
not much older than Sarah and Eve—big and kind, going 
gently about and talking in deep voices, gently, surround^ by 
the darkness of their unknown lives, playing card-games with 
Sarah and Eve in the drawing-room on lloxing Day. Trying 
to think of things to say to the children, Miriam and Harriett. 
When Selwyn a^ed me if 1 ’d taken part in the church decora¬ 
tions, it was because I felt while I stared at him that his idea 
of church had nothing to do with my experiences of All Saints’, 
that nobody who had not been to All hints’ and heard Harry 
Dancey play the organ, knew anything about church; that I 
saw, for ever, Harriett and me, the.year before, pushing the 
wheelharrow to the church-room full of sooty, bitter-smelling 
evergreens, and said 'I'm going to,’ and realized, as soon as 
I’d spoken, that Christmas wiLs over, and glared at him and 
saw him blush and wonder if the child was an idiot, and went 
on speaking to him, in my mind, to get past the awful shame, 
telling him he shouldn’t suddenly speak because he thought he 
ought to say something to his host’s smaller daughters, and 
that the time he thought it might please me to be asked about 
was still there. Hut it wa.sn’t and, when I realized that, I felt 
hopelessly guilty and sad. And yet comforted by knowing 
that I rejoiced in things, even when I took no part, more 
deeply than the others. So much, that though I missed them 
when they came I still rejoiced and imagined 1 hadn’t missed 
them. 

Mother would give me the invitations to children’s parties 
to answer and tell me to answer them and I would read ‘re¬ 
quests the pleasure of the company of’ beautifully printed on 
a glazed card, and 'Dancing 8 -12’ again and again and go off 
into dreams, and only reftiember to answer when the day 
before the party suddenly arrived; and all the while the party 
itself stood in my mind, left there, in exactly the same place 
on the horizon as when I had first contemplated it. I put 
things on the horizon and leave them there. 
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'Quite so, Miriam,’ he would say, and ultimately turn away. 
But he doesn’t yet know, to the full, all the discrepancies. 
I do. I am the guilty party, because I know them and keep 
them from him. Let him think I fully believe in his and Alma’s 
new social order. Does Alma fully believe it? Did she license 
us against his personal beliefs ? On principle ? 

Warmth crept into her limbs. Through the darkness that 
now was cool and black she watched again the strangeness of 
this afternoon’s sea-shallows encroaching upon lying snow. 
The sight of it had stemmed his discourse and, in that moment 
of side-by-side pause and observation, there had seemed to be 
a future of side-by-side. It was only in being physically or 
mentally confronted that the barriers rose. Agreement of 
mind or body would be treachery and disaster. Not to any 
person, but to something, of which he was unaware. To join 
forces with him and appear fully to accept his point of view 
for the sake of the experience and the enhancement of personal 
life it would bring, would be treachery . . . to him and to life ? 

I’m a free-lover. Of course I’m a free-lover. But not his. 
On the horizon. 

Yet in that moment by the sea, after his voice had sounded 
his affectionate delight and approval of the unusual spectacle, 
there had been a feeling of innocence that could face the 
spheres. For a long moment they had stood, watching the way 
each fan-shaped shallow spread slowly forward and ate with its 
bubbled edge a little farther into the snow than the last. 

There had been something else. The sudden thought, 
during that moment when he had forgotten both himself and 
her, of Alma, of the innumerable sharings they must have 
had of things come upon suddenly, in walks, in travelling 
together. Of Alma’s capacity for pulling up, silently, and 
going forth in adoration and presently, very gently, paying 
just the right tribute. 

Perhaps long-married people, in'the midst of their course, 
cannot see things together. . . . Was that what he meant 
when he said Alma’s no good for a walk ? 

. Married people cannot walk together. Or only very few. 
The man always seems to be straining away. Sideways-a- 
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little-ahead. So that he can see his surroundings and escape 
into them from the ceaseless reminder of his mirror? 

She called up married faces seen when a party of walkers 
were arrested and silenced for a moment by a beautiful spectacle. 
The sounding of the voice of either of the pair would bring to 
the face of the other, who for a moment had escaped into the 
joy given by beauty, the expression of one suddenly jerked 
back into himself. 

But he and Alma are not deeply domesticated. They de¬ 
liberately set themselves to live independently as well as 
together. 

In a moment he was talking again, pleased and enlivened. 
Listening to the happiness in his voice, catching at his jests, 
ignoring what they held of misrepresentation and unfairness, 
I experienced him as so often 1 hav^seen him experienced by 
passing guests too much under the spell to be aware, until 
afterwards, of their own repudiations, or di-ssembling them in 
order to go on being amused, and I wondered, alone for a 
second with my sea and my sky limitless, as they were before 
I had heard them scientihcally defined, whether, if the future 
should bring times of unbroken association, 1 could sustain, 
as all those about him now invariably appear to do, the only 
role that would ensure the persistence, in his voice, of self- 
confident happiness. 


. . . Rieeaulx. The roadway gone. Green turf and trees 
and space and the party scattering. Drawn forward and 
separated, gladly escaping from each other yet more together 
than when they had been walking along the road. Rounding 
the bend above the valley, expectant. Rievaulx suddenly 
there below us, on the floor of the green valley. Heart- 
melting love and gratitude, even before I had walked on alone 
along the level made in thd rising ground round about it, like 
a promenade, at just the right distance for seeing this left 
message, and seeing at different angles the oblong of crumbling 
atone, arch beside arch, in each of its different perfections, to¬ 
wards those vrho long ago had expressed in this perfection ^eir 
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own perfect certainties and their enduring joy, and to those 
in whom deep down these certainties and this joy were stil 
persisting, who had brought me to see it and, though the] 
lingered at the far end, instead of rambling woishipfully round 
and saw it only in one perspective, as if the first shock of it! 
silent beauty were enough, had for ever seen it and woulc 
testify, if only in the tones of their voices when they spoke it! 
name, to what they had seen. 

After the too-long walk, grey sky, heavy August trees, deepen¬ 
ing indifference to an abbey that must be visited and would b( 
exhibited by Edmund, offered with an air of proprietorship 
Extremity of endurance. At last the turning away from th« 
dusty road, the end in sight, late afternoon stealing upon us 
bringing back the sense of an abiding presence in people anc 
in things, bringing the p>x)niiscd wealth of to-morrow to sup¬ 
port to-day’s returning wealth, and setting, with the coming ol 
the grass and the end of the sound of trudging footsteps 
every one deep in holiday. V'oiccs, linking the party come tc 
life in the remote stillness that made each familiar figure agair 
miraculous; attractive, going softly forward over the grass. 

Ricvaulx brought forgetfulness and a harvest of happiness 
So that the party who had seen, and then wandered away tc 
seek a fiumhousc tea, was not the party setting out from the 
inn to see Rievaulx. 

. . . Sound of the edge of a dream crashing in the night- 
dark curtained room. 

At whose farther end a pale glimmer came in from the little 
top window with its curtain drawn back. Blotted out, as sht 
watched it, by a darkness, a figure close at hand. 

‘ I’m not here,’ she said, searching the dreamy void foi 
something beyond mere indignation over this adroit arrival. 

‘It’s a wicked night. I perish with cold. You’ve i 
window wide open.’ 

The dark obstruction became ‘a moving shape. With i 
»>ft flop the flourished toga reached the floor. 

Alienated by exasperation with the deliberate trickery; 
drawn by solicitude for his exposure to the cruelty of the night 
she held out draperies. 
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It was uncanny, but more absorbing than the unwelcome 
adventure of her body, to be thus hovering outside and above 
it in a darkness that obliterated the room and was too vast to 
be contained by it. An immense, fathomless black darkness 
through which, after an instant’s sudden descent into her 
clenched and rigid form, she was now travelling alone on and 
on, without thought or memory or any emotion save the 
strangeness of this journeying. 

Whose end came in a light that seemed the pale light of dawn. 
She was up at the high, glimmering window, saw clearly its 
painted woodwork and the small blemishes upon the pane 
against which she was pressed; through which, had it been 
open, she felt she could have escaped into the light that had 
c^lcd her thither. 

His relaxed form was nothing to har. A mass of obstructive 
clay from which the spirit had departed on its way to its own 
bourne. Its journey, foolishly undertaken through her fault 
in hiding, failing to communicate their essential unrelatcdness, 
had been through a familiar pleasure into restful nothingness 
that presumably would bear the fruit he sought therefrom. 

The robed figure stood over her like a short doctor: flatter¬ 
ing, warning, trying to edit her mind. His words brought 
into the room the feeling of broad daylight and if now she could 
leap back into life, get a dressing-gown, revive the fire and play 
his game by launching into a discussion of passible features for 
The Cosmic Rushlight, he would be launche<l at once in his 
lately chosen role of emotional detachment and free of the 
uncertainty that was dictating his series of tests. 

For a moment, unable to determine whether her impulse 
was heroic saintliness or base betrayal and self-interest, she 
hung over the possibility. But anything that conversation 
might produce would be less interesting than that strange 
journeying whose memory clamoured to have him gone. 

He was going, gathering up his toga with the movement of 
departure. Impossible tlwt he would go, taking away with 
him, without even being aware of its presence, the soft light 
surrounding them by which she could see the outlines of his 
movements. 
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‘ I’m not here,’ she said abruptly as he bent towards her, and 
the sound of her voice went past him out into the dark spaces 
and left her more separated from him than in the unshared 
journeying. 

‘You’ll come back,’ he said, standing upright. ‘Don’t, 
Miretta’—the word-seeking tone of every day, with its note of 
protesting expraition—‘dim’/ attach importance to these in¬ 
evitable preliminaries.’ 

She listened for the closing of the door. It made no sound. 
Yet his silent coming had wakened her like the crash of thunder. 

And the return of solitude and dense night darkness within 
which the glimmer from the far-off high window was no lon^r 
visible, banished her preoccupation with the interior reality 
of her adventure and left her at the mercy of the judgment on 
her behaviour since like thunder his coming had awakened her, 
now being flung at her by consciousness. Scornful, reason¬ 
able, unanswerable. 

Fully consenting to the judgment, and the acid commentaries, 
turning back to the betrayed and banished past and forward 
to a horizon swept blank and featureless, she awaited the welling 
of appropriate emotion. But the power she felt the presented 
facts ought to wield, and might possibly yet attain, failed to 
emerge from them. Within her was something that stood apart, 
unpossessed. From far away below the colloquy, from where 
still it sheltered in the void to which it had withdrawn and whence 
it had set forth alone upon its strange journeying, her spirit was 
making its own statement, profanely asserting the unattained 
being that was promising, however, fiintly, to be presently the 
surer for this survival. Joining forces with it, using her will to 
banish the lingering images, she felt heiself sink towards sleep. 


Drawing back the curtain from the open lattice, she found in 
the outside scene no escape from the lifelessness of the room. 
The garden, sunlit beyond the shadow of the house, the blue 
sea behind the daffodils screening the edge of the downward 
dope; expressionless. 
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The \vorld was changed. And perhaps this repellent 
bleakness was the truth lying beneath the bright surface 
ihe had mistaken for reali^. 

Seeking refuge in imagind, distant scenes, she found their 
aces wan, and glanced with dismay along the endless years to 
oe lived out in a dead world. But even dismay failed her, 
remained cold and lifeless, like the features of the room. 

At the edge of her circle of vision as she .stood before the 
mirror with arms raised to her head and eyes intent upon the 
sliaping of her hair, birds appeared, three moving specks far 
off in the farther corner of the scene framed by the open win¬ 
dow. Without shifting her gaze she saw them as they came 
forward downwards towards the centre of the sky. In the form 
of an elongated triangle they flashed by near at hand and 
disappeared beyond the window’s nearer rim. And the sight 
of them as they passed had smitten through her as though she 
were transparent and left her thrilled from head to foot with 
the sense of having shared their swift and silent flight. 

And as surprising and as new as this vivid experience was 
the way she had taken it; noting it in passing and, while 
e.xultantly her consciousness declared that last night’s lonely 
journey through uninhabited darkness had carried her into a 
way of being that would find its own responses in this dead- 
seeming world, going on doing her hair. 


As breakfast proceeded, it seemed certain his preoccupation 
was not assumed. In his eyes, directly facing the morning 
light pouring in through the wide windows, was meditation, 
fusing the grey and the blue and giving them the characteristic 
blind gaze, caught by Ritch in the portrait, showing only a 
single luminously gleaming point focused upon the invisible 
distance wherein his thoughts were at work. 

In a way that kept hiirf all the more sharply aware of his 
immediate surroundings: of Alma intent on preserving the 
occasion from complete silence by intermittent gay monologue 
to which he responded, without drawing in his distant gaze 
more often than was made necessary by attention to his 
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breakfast, with brief appreciative flippancy, just enough to keep 
things going short of launching into table-talk; and of herself 
who could not be counted upon to follow even the most un¬ 
mistakable clue, and had the socially inconvenient habit of 
going off on long journeys and leaving her thoughts in her 
face. 

She stood at the window regarding the expressionless sea, 
listening to the after-breakfast sounds: the whoof of the swing- 
door off the lounge, the banging of distant doors as the maids 
swiftly accomplished their upstairs work in the brief interval 
allowed for disturbances. 

Alma came in and, as they talked, she heard his voice go 
cheerfully humming through the lounge, and the closing of 
the study door. 

It was now or never for the cheery greeting he did not 
deserve. Departing to his morning without even the usual 
inquiry as to how hers was to be spent, he deserved, on emerging 
later, to find her meanwhile returned to town. But this morn¬ 
ing’s strange, rich harvest belonged in a .sense to him, and 
demanded some kind of expressiveness. A handshake, a small 
solo dance in the window-space before the morning’s separation. 

Alma was going, obstructive, down the room . . . through 
the lounge . . . into the study. ... 

With her eyes on the inaccessible interior whence he might 
yet come forth before settling down for the morning, or which 
yet, if Alma did not stay too long, might be the scene of the 
dance now urgent in all her limbs and whose moment was 
already passing, she ran up the short flight of stairs and halted 
to look out through its landing window upon the neglected 
backward view: houses, grey seaside villas climbing the hill, 
a small, ancient omnibus ascending so slowly that it scarcely 
seemed to move; but moving, alive. 

In a moment she heard rising towards her, its repellent 
message a little muted by the closed door, the sound heard 
rapturously on so many summer mornings: music ... a 
Beethoven allegro being wound off clear and note-perfect. 
’The prelude to work. 

Coming downstairs, she saw Alma emerge from the study 
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and make for the servants’ quarters, radiant with the certainty 
of a good day launched. 

Aware of the futility of her action, she pulled up at a book¬ 
shelf and stood surveying the tightly packed volumes. More 
than ever remote and unreal were &e suggestions emanating 
from the titles of the unread books, and for the hundredth 
time she wondered what it was that made so many people 
appear to cherish them more than anything on earth and to be 
unaware as they sat outside life, reading them, of the revealing 
aura about their persons. 

Choosing a volume whose fine binding and clear letterpress set 
well within the wide margins of its almost square pages gave it 
a comforting companionable air, she carried it off and sat down 
with it in a window-seat and at once became aware of herself 
sitting there, prominent in a room .sHe had no desire to occupy; 
putting in time. She could scarcely believe it was herself who 
diis morning, ages ago, had been up with the birds in their sky. 

The memory brought her to her feet. The decorative book, 
abandoned in the corner, because there was no time to restore 
it to its place, would be a lying testimony to an interest that 
had never existed. 

But out in the lounge she was again held up by the barriers 
standing right and left within this haunted house. 

On her way upstairs she breathed wider air, felt in advance 
the influence coming from her room of things stored there 
that knew her in another life. With the touch of the door¬ 
knob upon her hand came a vision of garments whose fabric 
and tone and make would utterly transform her and that some¬ 
how before the spring had fully come and gone she would 
acquire. One gown, at lea.st, would be possible, the room 
announced now that she was within it: a Viola gown, with a 
yet more strange and subtle combination of colours in its em¬ 
broideries than the Persian blue and green and mauve. . . . 

Viola, Miss Green and Miss Jones, would let her have it, 
only too gladly, for gradual payments. . . . Afraid to mke in 
the night because at once their hearts were beating reith anxiety. 

All over England there must be people living like that. 
Working anxiously all day and afraid to wake at night. To be 
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happy in the clothes they made, and not to share their perpetual 
anxiety, is un&ir, . . . 

At lunch, Alma was still radiant. Her thrilled and smiling 
voice, the glow that made her carefully chosen clothes seem 
to have assembled upon her by happy chance, her talk, leaping 
deftly from point to point—all these were sure testimonies to 
the goodness of his day. 

He sat at ease, a neatly plump Silenus with intelligent brow, 
played upon by Alma’s happy radiance. Basking, jesting to laugh 
and produce laughter. And, ail the time, blissfully preoccupied 
with the sense of work well and easily done, with work ahead ? 


The sound of the openmg door. 

Through the window, she watched the old, lost enchantment i 
flow back into sea and sky and garden. 

‘Dearest’—it was Alma, advancing swiftly down the room 
—‘the dressmaker’s arrived with her bag of tools. You ’ll be 
happy, playing alone, until tea-time?’ 

^ma knew where he was, what he was doing, was quite 
innocently playing the part of kind hostess providing alter¬ 
natives for the central entertainment. 

‘I’m going out,’ she said, thankful, as the beating of her 
heart shook her voice, for Alma’s experience of her varying 
moods, and adding—for after all it might be she who was 
about to play truant and he might presently be searching the 
house for her, cheerfully expecting the usual walk—‘if Hypo 
won’t think me unsociable.’ 

Alma halted, as if at a loss, as if puzzled. After ytan of 
visits and afternoon walks . . . 

‘OA,’ she said, almost fiercely, in a tone lower and deeper 
than that of her daily voice and coming from the depths of a 
self persisting from early days but taught by life to keep out of 
sight, 'ht won’t notice.’ And turned away. A gust of bitter¬ 
ness, sadness . . . and she was gone, as if herself fleeing before 
it, without another word. 

He was not at work. Ostentatiously, he was making this 
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gesture of withdrawal. Had not even given Alma a cue for 
one of her tactful misrepresentations. 

Methodically, deliberately, he was leaving her to herself. 
To demonstrate a principle; elimination of the personal. She 
might consider herself either the victim or the honoured partner 
in this demonstration for whose sake he was leaving her equally 
cut oflF from the resources of her far-away London life and from 
the life down here that he well knew was centred, throughout 
ite brevity, upon himself. 

Her anger ranged out over the world which was too small to 
contain it, out into space, vainly seeking relief. 

To let it wear itself out unexpressed would be humiliation, 
in her person, not of herself alone, but also of something quite 
impersonal, sternly and indignantly demanding vengeance. 

But the desire for vengeance wasinot in full possession, or 
she would now be facing him. ... He would go on playing 
his part; would rise, with a cheerful impensonal greeting, de¬ 
scribe his employment, inquire her plans. She would con¬ 
front his pose until it passed from simulated concentration to 
simulated protest against her failure to recognize the compli¬ 
ment he was paying. And would pre.sently embark on his 
theme; the right, intelligent way of managing life’s incompati¬ 
bilities. He would become affectionate, with reservations. 
Repulsed, he would really wish her away, would yearn for Alma 
and his screened inaccessibility. And would not l)e capable of 
knowing that it was something far beyond sympathetic affection 
that she was desiring. Something as detached and impersonal 
as even he could wish; a sharing. But a sharing of intimations 
he refused to recognize. 

He was an alien. To Alma, to any woman ever bom he was 
an alien. 

That was why last night she had voyaged away alone through 
the living darkness, and why at this moment her desire to face 
him with judgment that Icnew itself to come from life’s in¬ 
fallible centre, was imperfectly possessing her, half-heartedly 
struggling with her sense of being already far away out there 
in the landscape. 

Yet when she shut behind her the garden door and greeted 
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in spite of herself the air coming from over the sea, her wrath 
turned upon the craven feet retreating from its object. 

Out of sight, wandering down the terraces, she felt anger 
loosen its hold. It was not anger that was noting the pitiful 
heads of the ranged spring flowers, swaying in the wind. 

In dismay she gazed at their brief moment, their nothingness. 

. . . The old, immeasurable depth of the seasons had departed 
from her being. She could see now, in one glance, the whole 
year, years, circling. And the house, invisible away behind 
her, meeting her imagination as it recoiled from the revelation 
of the flowers, had lost its solidity, become a frail and porous 
structure crumbling upon the plot of earth it mapped into 
rooms to shelter a few briefly living people. 

Half-way through the jungle leading to the fence and its 
gate, with the sea vanished but audibly approaching, she found 
her thoughts turning backward with a relieving gentleness.... 
He is a sensual doctrinaire. Tom between his senses and his ' 
ideas. Really trying to make his liveliest senses serve his 
doctrines. People are nothing to him but the foolish hope of 
an impossible unanimity at the service of his plan. Therefore 
he demands stoical disregard of the personal. All his women 
play up to this. . . . Pretend to accept his idea of them as 
subsidiary. Prevent his recognition of them as a different 
order of consciousness. He is as fatal to the feminine con¬ 
sciousness as it would be, if it were articulate, to his plan. To 
the element in his plan which regards what is as worthless, in 
comparison with the future as he imagines it, not seeing that 
in its turn it will come under the same ban for those who care 
for nothing but ‘progress.’ 

Here was the roadway. For the first time she was walking 
along it alone, disguised as a Bonnycliffer out for a constitu¬ 
tional, unsupported, unable at a moment’s notice, to take root 
in this world that she knew by mrlasting experience was 
supplying, even in a single afternoon, accommodation for roots. 

1110 bay opened with sound: the invisible edge of the sea 
beating upon the beach, trying in its remembered way to bring 
summer to her mind; bringing only the sense of the to and fro 
of its tides from coast to coast. 
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into tne sea's sound came another, rapidly approaching: the 
jingle of the coast-tram. Tinkling local sound, a reminder, 
coming faintly from the distance through the windows of the 
house on the cliff, of villa-life going on down below. But this 
afternoon, heard in solitude at close quarters, it hailed her from 
Hanover, from north London, from within the self that was 
unknown to those in the house on the cliff, and to whom it 
offered the blessed refuge of its universal hospitality. 

Through the sliding door she escaped into the welcome of 
reflected light, into an inner world that changed the aspect of 
everything about her. Wlicn the tram moved off, the scenes 
framed by the windows grew beautiful in movement, 'fhe 
framing and the movement created them, gave them a life that 
was not the life of wild nature only. They lost their new 
pathos. Watching them, she was out in eternity, gliding along, 
adding this hour to the strange sum of her central being that 
now, with the remainder of the afternoon accounted for by the 
coast-ride and the return, looked with indifference upon the 
evening coming almost too soon and, although rich with a deep 
intensity of golden light, seeming secondary. A superfluity 
she could forgo without loss. 


It seemed as if daylight rather than night were standing 
outside the drawn curtains. Yet everything was as usual. The 
room, the two figures, the golden light. But between them 
and herself was this strange numbness, complete, imp(»sible 
to break, wrapping her like a cloak, pressing upon and isolating 
her in bleak daylight. 

Time passed by, bringing no change in her condition, no 
lessening and no increase of this extraordinary numbness. 
Every sound and word and movement, even her own words and 
movements were coming to her as if from a distance and failing 
to teach her isolation. The warm richness of evening was an 
illusion, slain. This was normality. She must learn to endure 
it. To endure endless evenings stripped of evening glamour. 

For the first time she was seeing herself as she had seen count¬ 
less women in the past, wondering over their aridity of mind 

IV—*1 
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and spirit. Now she understood them, was sharing the cold 
clarity of their vision. Sharing their desire for an occupation 
for empty hands, for something to justify the space they 
occupied in the room and supply a screen for their thoughts 
and »n escape &om the pressure of life swept clear of the illusion 
of friends and festivities; of life whose end shows clearly beyond 
an unvarying succession of evenings spent in knitting away the 
hours that led to sleep and the next day. 

‘Would Miriam like, should we all like, a toon, to finish 
the evening?’ 

Looking up to follow his spectral movement across to the 
shelves where the records were stacked up that belonged to the 
old life, she saw, between his retreating form and herself, Alma 
beaming a sleepy-eyed benediction upon a good day. For a 
moment she felt as if some word of theirs might break the 
power that held her. But they were too far off; alien. 

He had switched on the light and stood clear within it, 
signalling to her with his look of delighted guilt. Playing his 
foolish game. 

‘Something quite short, I think.’ 

He came back down the room, casket in hand. 

‘Have a parting cigarette, Miretta.’ 

The room was shut out by the darkness of his figure bent 
towards her, warm and near. She took the proffered cigarette 
and as the light flared between them and lit hk flushed and 
guilty face, to which her eyes had turned only for curious in¬ 
vestigation, she saw again the strange darkness of last night's 
voyaging. He moved away and with an icy shudder her 
numbness passed from her, leaving her alive, ready to plunge 
into the b^inning of an endless golden evening; too late. 
Again she was paying the price of his methodical calculations. 


Ail the places she had known came unsummoned before her 
mind’s eye with an intimate new warmth of welcome, each 
equally near and accessible and equally remote; so far away 
tint several could be focused at once, pictured for a moment 
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in their places before they moved and mingled in a confusion 
of impressions all joyously claiming the same quality; a freshly 
plumbed interest that promised to have increased when again 
she should drop back into them in an intervd such as was being 
provided by the journey. That brought her to London with¬ 
out any sense of transition from one place to another. 

Fulling up face to hice with her hansom was one that had 
come from the opposite direction. Its occupant leapt forth 
as she leapt forth and they stood within a yard or two of each 
other paying their respective fires and together ascended the 
wide steps of number fifty-two. Last week she would have 
been tircsomcly interested in him, disapproving or approving. 
Standing, if he were acceptable, in a momentaty wordless 
communion with him, posing if he were preposterous in either 
of the many ways men had of being preposterous, in direct 
opposition to his shallow ideas. To-day he was revelation. 
Without even wishing to observe, she felt him there pursuing 
the shape of his life that held no unshared mystery, wishing 
her well as she wished him well. Disadvantage had fallen 
from her and burden, leaving a calm delightful sense of power. 
Lightly she stepped across the thrrahold and found the familiar 
scene unreproachful; shrunk in all its proportions. Imme¬ 
diate things had lost their hold. Going through the hall, she 
was obliged forcibly to call her mind to them, to draw it back 
from where it had roved while she has stood upon the steps 
comfortably ignoring the revealing young man, away down the 
street, down through her London, her beloved territory, with¬ 
out let or hindrance. And instead of creeping to her accus¬ 
tomed place half wondering whether it were her duty to 
explain and risk disgrace, she was full of inward song and 
wishing for congratulations. 
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CHAPTER I 

Betwhen herself and all that was waiting to flow in and settle 
upon this window-lit end of the long empty room, was the sense 
of missing Lionel Cholmley. She realized his quality now 
more sharply than when he had been in the house, and felt his 
influence like a dropped mantle it would be very pleasant to 
assume if there were any possible way of making it fit. She 
was almost yeanling for him. Almost willing to sacrifice 
breakfast-time solitude for the sal^ of his presence. Every 
one lingered in this room fur a while, after leaving the house. 
Faintly. But his gentle image was clear and .strong. There he 
sat, on his first evening, at the far end of the table at Mrs 
Bailey’s right hand. Slightly beaky nose pressing ahead into 
life, uncogitative; rather prominent, expressionless china-blue 
eyes; round cherub head, closely fitted with soft, fine curls not 
too closely cropped, gleaming satiny-gold in the gas-light. 
Looking well-bred, a suddenly arriv^ oasis of quality. Mr 
Pewtress had been nearly opposite, between ancient, dilapi¬ 
dated Miss Reid waiting for a chance of describing toll-gate 
Bloomsbury, and sour Miss Elliot glancing about for material 
for sarcasm, mopping his moustache after his soup, looking 
relieved, his brow free from the little pleat of suppressed 
irascibility always inhabiting it at meal-times, looking almost 
hopeful in the cheering presence of a newcomer who might 
perhaps be counted upon to rescue his own conversational 
sallies from their daily fate of being swamped by the wandering 
eddies of feminine table-talk. Clearing his throat, by way of 
announcing his intention'to speak, he had remarked towards 
Lionel, deferentially, but a little too loudly, upon the interest¬ 
ing difference between the spelling and ^e pronunciation of 
CholmondeUy. And Lionel, after the slightest hesitation and 
preliminary working of the facial muscles that promises a 
*71 
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stutter, said smoothly, in his unexpectedly deep voice, husky, 
with the glow of a kmdly smile in it, 'There’s no onde in my 
name; but it’s pronounced Marchbanks all the same.* And 
flushed when he realized that his little jest was standing on the 
silent air, homeless. And his eyes met mine and rested upon 
them for a moment, gratefully renewing and deepening the 
smile that had disappeared before the shock of his guilt. And 
he went on talking, to bring his topic round to common ground. 

And that same evening the whole party, drawn by his power 
of making every one feel significant, had asiicmbled upstairs 
in the drawing-room. And he, not knowing that this assembly 
was unusual, and unaware of being its vital centre, sat in a 
comer telling me of his ambition: to disseminate poetry, 
either to live by disseminating poetry, or to sweep a crossing. 
And I asked what he thought of Clifford Harrison, and whether 
he agreed that a musical accompaniment, although in advance 
it seemed to promise a division of one’s attention, actually had 
the reyer.se effect, helping, with its unaccentuated flow, to focus 
and vitalize the images evoked by a poem. And while he was 
enthusiastically agreeing, 1 thought of Hypo’s definition of 
music as a solvent and was about to work off on him at inter¬ 
pretation that had just occurred to me, to say that tsic 
favoured the reception of poetry partly by causing the shap Ijss 
mental faculties that deal with things, to abdicate in favou ' of 
the faculty that has the sense of form and sees things in relatrdn- 
ship. And I heard myself speaking before I kgan, rat!her 
precisely and pedantically, and was glad to be prevented from 
saying my say by the realization that his voice was sounding 
in a silent room, in a horrible silence filled with the dying 
echoes of undesired topics and vibrating with the bitteroei^ 
of permanent animosities. And when I asked him to recite, 
it was not because I wanted to hear a poem, but because hisi 
pleasant voice would clear the air. ^d he stood up and said 
into the silence, croakily, his face and voice glowing with the' 
half-Mnile of his angelic effrontery, so that what he said was 
like a gentle punch upon the spirit of the hearer, ‘Shall I say 
a short poem ?’ And instead of going to face down the room 
from the hearthrug, or to pose within the curve of the near-by 
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grana piano, ne remained in his place and said his poem as 

he were a momentary spokesman, like a vocal testifier in a 
religious gathering, and, although the poem was heroie, his 
voiee was only a little fuller and more resonant than usual, 
and quite free from recitational ‘effects.’ So that the poem 
prevailed and every one saw and felt something of what the 
poet saw and felt. And after a short pause he said a short 
pathetic piece, meditatively, without pathos, leaving it to make 
its own appeal. Because of his way of saying his poems, abdi¬ 
cating, midiing himself a medium and setting the poems quietly 
in the midst of his hearers, as if they were the common property 
of the group, every one could receive them, directly, unim¬ 
peded by the embarrassment involved in the relationship be¬ 
tween drawing-room performer and drawing-nmm audience. 
When his poem was finished, he>was immediately talking 
again, engrossed, and not in the least working off superfluous 
emotion. 

In his gentle compasure and sensitive awareness he is some¬ 
thing like the ideal Quaker. Living in reference to a Presence. 
But a presence as to which he makes no profession. His 
relationship to life is urbane. Unifying sound, rather than 
unifying silence, is the medium of his social life. So that 
conversation with him is like an aside, secondary interchange 
between actors at moments when they arc not prominently 
engaged with the ceaseless drama in which every one takes part. 
Festive interchange. Hegreetseverythingwitli a festoon. And 
lessens burdens because he really travels in sympathy as far 
as he can see into every life that comes his way. And the 
steady operation of his sympathy controls every word he speaks 
even when he is witty, and, when he is grave, one word or 
another will break on a mirthful little croak. 

* Perhaps if you will have a small piece taken from the back 
of your nose, you will be able to sleep with closed windows.’ 
A smile all the while and a croak on every word. One for me, 
and my pedantic lecture; given charmingly, disarmingly. I 
had forgotten him in the interval, yet I felt really pleased to see 
him back from his operation, with the pleasant little croak un- 
imoaired. And to see him suddenly appear at early breakfast. 
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Though he brought the world into the room. When h 
came in, and I saw him for the first time alone with one person 
I thought I should discover the individual behind his un&ilin; 
sociability and felt a momentary deep interest in what he migh 
turn out to be; what less and what more than his usual seeming 
But although he said good morning quietly, and did not a 
once begin to talk, the way he took his place, and helped him 
self to toast and speared ,a pat of butter, was soci^. Evei 
at that hour of a perfect, still, spring morning he was tumet 
only towards humanity, keeping human lives in the room, thi 
sight and sound and movement of them, and references to thi 
past and references to the future. 

Having paid him tribute while pouring out her tea am 
getting baek to the window-end of the long empty breakfast 
table, she bade farewell to Lionel Cholmley and watched hin 
for a moment, going his way through life, contributing 
wherever he went, his qualities of strength and ^ntleness 
gentle strength, strong gentleness. A missionary from Ober 
land, poor, obliged to live by selling the family pearls. 

He was gone. Her mind, returned to self-consciousness 
would throw up no mote images of him without a deliberati 
effort of memory which, if made with this returned surfaa 
consciousness, would add nothing to what had accumulatec 
unawares and become a permanent possession, to be deepenec 
' and filled out all along the way. And he, himself, would noi 
wish to stay merely to contemplate a spring morning. Sht 
turned, holding back her thoughts, holding her faculties ir 
suspension, with eyes downcast so that no detail encounterec 
on the way should disturb her meeting with the light. . . 
The door was opening, was admitting Sissie Bailey coming ir 
with food and greetings and, just as she seemed about to depart, 
moving, drawn by the brilliance of the light reflected into thii 
end of the room from the sunlit house-fronts across the way, 
, to the neater window, where she slood with her back to th« 
indoor scene, looking out. Silently. Seizing a moment ol 
tranquil solitude in the presence of one from whom she had 
ceased to expect entertainment, before returning to the busy 
basement. Face to face with the brightness of the spring 
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morning, she was seeing what it brought to her mind. Hampton 
Court Gardens in mid-June, seen once in her early girlhood ? 
The green alleys surrounding her convent-school in the 
Ardennes? These visions, stored up, dimly returned to her 
in moments such as this ? But they were now far away. They 
had been faithless and unfruitful. There was nothing ahead 
with which they could link themselves. If indeed they returned 
at all, they brought no light to her face. Perhaps they could 
not completely appear when she looked from this window. 
Even if, on spring and summer mornings, they rose in her 
mind, they would be driven back by the nature of her familiarity 
with the spectacle before her eyes, which for her was so much 
more and so much less than a stately old street, serenely beau¬ 
tiful in the morning light. She saw those facades, known to 
her since childhood, with intimate, <critical knowledge of their 
condition and their needs. And saw through them into what 
lay behind, with a mind grown experienced in relationship to 
the interior being of a large old-fashioned house, to its ceaseless 
demands and the prices to be paid, in labour and in thought, on 
behalf of its peculiarities and imperfections. So that for her, 
an old house was little more than an everlastingly exacting 
invalid. And her general cxpressionlessness was the fafade 
of her detailed, intricate inner preoccupation with experiences 
that renrained, for the world with which she dealt, unknown 
and without repute, a permanent secret behind her cheerless 
good cheer. Which also it fed, enabling her to face her world, 
serene in the knowledge of the worth of her labours. 

Watching her, Miriam realized, with a pang of loss, how much 
Sissic had changed. During her own absence at Flaxman’s 
she had grown from an elderly schoolgirl into a young house¬ 
keeper, able to command not only respect but also fear, from 
all the men and women in the house to whom her ceaseless 
occupations were the mysteries whereby their lives were sus¬ 
tained. A curious, guilty fear, the fear of those whose exemp¬ 
tions are bought at the price of the continuous, unvarying 
labour of others. Sissie had attained power. 

The morning li^t was harsh upon her graceless shape, u^n 
' her voune face that already wore a look of age and responsibility. 
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visible in the slight permanent lift of the eyebrows and thi 
suggestion of tension about the compressed lips. But apart 
from the evidence they supplied of mental preoccupations anc 
control, her features had gone their way without her knowledg( 
and were set in an expression of half sulky, half mystifiec 
resentment. In repose. In moments such as this. And foi 
the eyes of those who did not know and did not care for her 
Including, strangely, even Amabel, who drew every one like i 
magnet, brought every one to life, and yet must have failed with 
Sissie. For at some time or other she had certainly tried tc 
capture her. And it ^ this failure that explained her relent¬ 
less diagnosis of Sissie’s way of being. A more Engli^ 
Amabel would have been aware of Sissie from the first and 
would not have left letters about all over her room, and every 
box and drawer and cupboard unlocked. But discoveries 
alone would not have alienated a Sissie burdened with the guilf 
of spying. And Sissie was not one to make direct use of know¬ 
ledge to which she had no right; or to be shocked by any one’s 
private affairs, so long as ffiey were private. She kept her 
knowledge to herself, using it to fill out her entirely objective 
vision. But Amabel had no private affairs. And being in and 
out of rooms all day, Sissie would have seen her casting spells 
over newly arrived boarders whom, with the capitulation of all 
the others stored up to her credit, to say nothing of her wealth 
of outside interest, she might reasonably, from Sissie’s point 
of view, have been expected to leave alone at least until they 
had time to look round. 

Perhaps a shocked Sissie had even seen her exchanging kisses 
with Captain Norton—between two trills of laughter, Ac first 
encouraging and chiding and maternally consoling in advance, 
the second girlishly ecstatic—on the day after his arrival, and 
been the more horrified because he was a chance, temporary 
lodger and not present at meals. She might have been some¬ 
where about on the next evening when, hearing him pass on 
his way upstairs, Amabel, to prove to me the truth of her tale, 
called to him through my open door and went out, tinkling and 
choking with suppressed laughter, half amusement over my 
incredidity and half joyous anticipation, and was silently 
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gathered up and kisaed, and came back dreamy for an instant 
after her spiritual excursion in the darkness, and then almost 
weeping with mirth over the kind of man he was; so frightfully 
English, talking at top speed, and as if all his remarks were con¬ 
tributions to an argument, and looking all the time the picture 
of an injured seraph, brows up, blue eyes wide. Mad on 
parrots. A little taken aback, at first, by her unconventionality, 
a litde shocked too and revealing, ‘for the flick of a bee’s wing,’ 
the life he had led between whiles, ‘poor lamb.’ And finally 
enthusiastic, finding her ‘extremely unique’ and talking to her 
about parrots. 

‘You ’vc reformed him,’ 1 said, ‘someone will reap the 
benefit,’ And she smiled, and for a moment seemed to be 
looking wistfully along his future. I half-envied the courage 
that enabled her to gather life-giving endearments as simply 
and as easily as others will hail a fellow-creature on a bright 
morning, go out of their way for the sake of the hailing, if the 
morning be very bright. 

But to Sissie she will have seemed the enemy. An artful, 
fast young lady beside whom, men being what they are, a 
decent girl stands no chance. 

So whenever it was that Amabel had finst turned her pro¬ 
pitiating ray upon Sissie, though it was probably unexpected, 
in the course of a conversation with someone else, just a 
reference to her, an inquiry for her opinion, so framed as to 
convey the gracious obeisance that was her unvarying saluta¬ 
tion to any one who appeared to be standing off, she had never¬ 
theless found Sissie prepared, had received a disdainful retort 
and met, or probably only seen, half-turned in her direction, cold 
blue eyes whose haughty gaze, like that of royalty in Academy 
portraits, saw nothing that was within their circle of vision. 
Exactly the rebuff that Amabel herself might bestow upon some¬ 
one whose offensivencss called aloud for strong measures; only 
that she, unable to be other than radiant, would not gaze wldly 
into space, but, while administering her reproof, would slightly 
bow, her face inclined sideways as if to evade, and then raised, 
ignoring the offender, devoutly towards the nearest innocoice; 
person or thing. 
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Amabel had mentioned Siasie only that once—mercmiuy 
she is now making off, with that bustling, fussy gait that seems 
deliberately to create disturbance and make a proper to-do of 
the business of getting herself to the door, and is certainly 
ungraceful and yet, for me, is redeemed by the way it seems 
hilariously to celebrate things in general, just as they ate, to 
fly the flag of life and keep going in face of no matter what 
catastrophes—only that once, and, for a moment, seeming so 
to illuminate and explain her that I, wounded and surprised 
though I was on behalf of the Sissic I have known an long and 
uncritically liked, found nothing to say. And felt, and feel, 
mean. But she is right as well as wrong in describing her, with 
contemptuous unwilling lips and bated breath, as an awful 
example of the woman who hasn’t. Yet she is more wrong 
than right. There is something she docs not see. Sissie’s 
puzzled sulkiness with life for failing to fulfil its promises does 
not dim her cheery sanity, nor the rays shining from her dense 
blue eyes when she exchanges nothings with people she is 
fond of. Amabel is too rational and logical, too French to 
understand what happens during these exchanges. Im¬ 
possible to make her see Sissie’s life from within. 

With her eyes upon the vision of Sissie pounding along 
through the years, incessantly busy and interested, making, 
for herself, fewer and fewer claims and defiantly defending 
those of all the people she liked, Miriam said farewell to 
her and to the discomfort of being unable to find for her any 
approved place in Amabel’s scheme of life, and turned to meet 
the spring. 

She had left, at a remembered moment in the recent past, 
some portion of her spirit waiting for this instant of serene 
and powerful realization of the being of spring, mid-spring 
with its beginnings still near enough to be recalled. And had 
feared that this year it might fail to come. And now that it 
was here it opened before her so spaciously, and with such 
serene assurance of its eternity, that she paus^ on her way to 
its centre to look at what had recently accumulated in her life 
that at this moment was so far away and so clearly lit by the 
penetrating radiance into v^ich she was being drawn. 
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The first thing to emerge was the moment with Michael at 
the concert, a revelation of him that would remain with her 
always. Just behind it, standing alone in a chain of kindred 
experiences because it was so solidly linked to earth, was the 
strange moment of being up in the rejoicing sky. For two, 
three seconds ? 

She remembered how her eye had met that of the little 
manageress edging sidevrays along the narrow gangway, with a 
coffee for the man at the next table held high and clear of heads 
in one hand and, dangling from the other, the usual limp, 
crumpled tabIc-swab, and it was as if, during that interchanged 
glance, the stout little woman contemplated, in her kindly, all- 
embracing, matter-of-fact way, the whole panorama of one's 
recent life as it lay spread out in one’s consciousness. 

And it was then that the wordles.s thought had come like 
an arrow aimed from a height downwards into her heart and, 
before her awakened mind, dropping its preoccupation, could 
reach the words that already were sounding within it, in the 
quiet tone of someone offering a suggestion and ready to wait 
while it was surveyed, she was within that lifting tide of emotion. 

With a single up-swinging movement, she was clear of earth 
and hanging, suspended and motionless, high in the sky, 
looking, away to the right, into a far-off pearly-blue distance, 
that held her eyes, seeming to be in motion within itself: an 
intense crystalline vibration that seemed to be aware of being 
enchantedly observed, and even to be amused and to be saying, 
‘Yes, this is my reality.’ 

She was moving, or the sky about her was moving. Masses 
of pinnacled clouds rose between her and the clear distance 
and, just as she felt herself sinking, her spirit seemed to be up 
amongst their high, rejoicing summits. And then the little 
manageress was setting down the coffee upon the near table, 
her head turned, while still her fingers held the rim of the 
saucer, in the direction of her next destination, towards which 
her kind tired eyes were sending their quizzical smile. 

Joy, that up there had seemed everywhere, pulsed now, 
confined, within her, holding away thoughte, holding away 
eveiything but itself. 
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*I've been up amongst the rejoicing cloud-tops,’ she wrote 
and sat back and sipped her coffee. 

His little figure appeared in her mind’s eye, not, as usual, 
alone in his study or grouped and talking, spreading the half- 
truths of his gospel, but walking quietly along in space, not 
. threshing the air with his arms as he went, and not wearing his 
walking look of defiant confidence and determination. Walk- 
. ing along unarmed and exposed, turned, so to speak, inside 
out. And it was to this solitary unrelated figure that her joyous 
message went forth. He would understand and approve the 
bare statement of fact without explanation or conunentary. 
; He would become once more the friend who, years ago, as she 
knelt on the hearthrug in his study, within the deep rosy glow 
of an autumn fire, pouring out her thoughts and forgetting the 
listener, had suddenly laid his hand gently upon her head and 
said—what was it he said that had so much moved her and 
had brought, for a moment, an unfamiliar sense of unity with 
humanity ? She could remember only the wide, rosy glow of 
' the fire receiving in its companionable depths the poured- 
. forth words that seemed to be a long-prepared forward move¬ 
ment of her whole being. 

This solitary figure her scribbled lines would pull up. For 
a moment her news would engage his attention to the exclusion 
of everything else; for just a moment, before his mind extended 
a verbal tentacle to grasp the miracle and set it within the 
. pattern of doomed and disappearing things of which his world 
was made. He would be simple and whole, dumb before the 
/ mystery, held back from his inaccessible and equally doomed 
,■ and passing ‘future’ by a present eternity. He would be fully 
there, sharing, apart from her and one with her, as he had 
seemed to be on the day he announced friendship between 
them; 'large, manly, expbriHg friendship, full of ruthlessness; 

' untidy, prol»bly as choppy and st^ually, dear Miriam, as the 
old sea is to-day.’ And as he had seem^ to be on that after- 
: noon in the study, a discovered extension of herself, available 
. for companionship, enriching the companionship she had had 
with herself since the beginning, by his stored toowledge and 
hia unused, self-repudiat^ personality. This had seemed so 
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serenely certain that she had poured out her own version of 
some of the thoughts he had given her and gone on, with a 
sense of exploration; forgetting until, pausing, she had felt his 
hand on her head. She clearly recalled feeling alone and 
independent of him and yet supported by his unusual silence 
and then, presently, a lonely, impersonal joy in whatever it 
was she had tried to make clear, whatever it was that had 
brought that adventuring forth, from her heart’s depth, of love 
and devotion that glowed like the rosy fire and seemed at once 
the inmost essence of her being and yet not herself; but some¬ 
thing that through her, and in unaccustomed words, was 
addressing the self she knew, making her both speaker and 
listener, making her, to herself, as strange and as mysteri¬ 
ous as, in the shaded lamplight, was the darkness behind the 
glowing fire. . 

And at the end of her journeying meditation had come the 
shock of the unspeakably gentle touch. All her life she would 
remember it, the way its light pressure, bringing her fire- 
warmed hair closely against her head, rested a moment. 
Thought had vanished with the reminder that it wiis she who 
had been heard speaking and he who had been quietly with 
her as she spoke; and the flood of her voyaging love had turned 
and enveloped for a moment his invisible being, and the few 
words he gently spoke had filled her witli joy in believing that 
in spite of his ceaseless denials he saw and felt a reality that 
thought could neither touch nor express. Had the joy and the 
belief survived for even that one evening ? 

Of course he would immediately socialize the news in his 
consciousness and respond to it with a suitable formula, 
embodying a momentary pang of genuine emotion, but brief 
and concise, tinged with feeling but carefully free from any sort 
of expansiveness, carefully earnest and carefully casual—'My 
dear, I’m no end glad and proud’—and then would immedi¬ 
ately sketch unacceptable* plans and arrange a meeting for 
talk; and forthwith banish the circumstance to its proper place 
amongst his multitudinous preoccupations. 

What she had just set down, he would take for metaphor. 
Up in the clouds. Seventh heaven. Any attempt to prove 
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that it was not, would bring forth his utmost dreariness. H< 
would light up and exhibit his private amusement with the 
tooth-revealing smile that the scraggy moustache made so un¬ 
pleasantly fauve, and say rather professorially that the prospect 
of having a child had given her a great emotional moment, 
very mu^ to her credit as showing her to be a properly con¬ 
stituted female, to be followed in due course by a return to the 
world of hard fact. 

But it was the world of hard fact she had just visited. Feeling 
there, in the very midst of Joy and wonder, not surprise but an' 
everyday steadiness and clarity beyond anything she had yet 
experienced. The ‘great emotional moments’ must lie ahead; 
perhaps all the way along life. It was their quality, stating 
itself in advance, that had produced the strange experience i 
And even he, if it were stated in plain terms by someone he 
could willingly believe, could not maintain that it was illusion. 

She turned back to her adventure in the sky. What was it ; 
about those vibrating particles of light that had made them seem 
so familiar and reassuring ? Why had they brought, at some 
point in that endless brief moment, the certainty that ages 
hence they would once more he there, only all about her in¬ 
stead of far away ? The certainty that this strange experience 
was just a passing glimpse ? They were, she reflected, some¬ 
thing like the crysmls upon the crust of moonlit snow. But 
these, by comparison, were large and coarse, motionless and 
dead. There were no ways of stating the stran^ blissful 
intensity of these vibrating particles. Nor their curious in¬ 
tentness. And even if there were, even if she could set down 
the whole spectacle from first to last exactly as it had appeared, 
everything would be left out. The rapture and the rapturous ' 
certainty. Joy, wonder, recognition. No excitement, because 
no barrier. There must somehow be sober intoxication. Move¬ 
ment that is perfect test. 

' There were no words which would prove to him that this 
experience was as real as the crowded roadways converging 
within her sight as she looked through the window, as red as 
the calm grey church across the way and the group of poplars ; 
presiding over the cab-shelter. When her eyes reach^ their, 
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high phimes, feathering upwards towards the wide scarf of 
cloud screening the sky of her adventure, she knew she must 
not even try to tell him. To insist, against sceptical opposition, 
would be to lose, fruitlessly, something of the essence of the 
experience. Just these revealing, misleading words. And then ^ 
silence, indefinitely. An indefinite space for reilization, free' 
of the time-moving distractions of plans. 

Before her eyes could come far enough round to be met, 
Amabel's laughter leapt forth and ceased abruptly because 
she was so eager to speak. 

'Yes, I know, I know!’ she cried in the high tone of her 
laughter. ‘One feels one ought to dance out one’s child in the 
market-place!’ But she, too, had taken 'up in the clouds* 
metaphorically, and it seemed impossible to insist, even with 
her. A strange, glad reluctance, this time, a sort of happy 
fear, seemed to prevent. 

'Yes, with bands playing and flags flying and people cheering. 
It’s true. Every one can endure more easily with the support 
of moral limelight than they can shut up in a corner with one 
person. Think of it, a smart, certificated young woman who 
cuts any amount of ice with the doctor who employs her if 
she can manage without him up to the last minute. She can’t 
give the help a man could, either physical or moral, because 
she doesn’t supply the natural right kind of sympathetic opposi¬ 
tion, the help .ind support the old-fashioned family doctor gave 
before the profession grew bored with obstetrics and invented, 
made themselves believe, perhaps actually do believe, poor, 
crammed uneducated creatures, that it is just a mechanical 
process and nothing more, the convenient phrase; "Leave it 
to nature.” Those old family doctors, Mrs Philps told me, 
used to be as tired as the mother when it was all over. Any¬ 
way no one ought to be shut in and left to fight alone, unless 
they really wish it. It’s a wrong idea. False decency. And 
when people say, “Not a bit of it, look at the beasts, their 
secrecy in ail these matters and the way they creep away to 
die,” they forget that all beasts, so long as they are helpless 
«and visible, are in danger, either from other beasts, or from us. 
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That is why they creep away. They daren't be caught off guard. 
Domesticated animals don’t creep away. And they don’t want 
to be left alone, either when they suffer or when they die.’ 

‘I know,’ said Amabel. But she had not been listening. 
‘I once said something like that to matah.’ She had listen^ 
to the first part. 

‘What did your mater say ?’ 

‘Matah said: “That’s all very fine, my dear, but wait till 
your time comes. Wait till you knm a child is on the way 1 ’’ ’ 

The other immortal moment had been preluded by Michael’s 
telegram. Reading its familiar words, she had failed for the 
first time to be disturbed by them, and wondered over her 
failure. It pulled her up in the midst of the square, and the 
high buildings surrounding it shut her in witlt a question; with 
what to give to any one, or to be to any one, was she going so 
zestfully forward in her life, if she was failing Michael ? For 
it was she and not he who, in the unbearable pain of the last 
parting, had suggested that in case of need he should rail upon 
her for help. Contemplating his life amongst strangers on the 
other side of London, she had known in advance exactly how 
and why this need would arise. 

Again and again he had summoned her: for help in his 
pathetically absurd entanglements with people he attracted and 
entirely failed to read; for advice about his preposterous, ill- 
fated engagement, his unworkable plans conceived in the queer 
high light and cold darkness of rational calculation and perish¬ 
ing catastrophically the moment they were submitted to the 
smallest glow of imaginative foresight, whose application never 
failed to start his mind on an unwilling tour amongst the un- 
considered, insurmountable difficulties. A tour dreadful to 
witness, and from which he would return momentarily illu¬ 
minated and downcast, and more than a little ashamed. And 
each time she had hoped that on the next occasion he would 
himself make the necessary imaginative effort. And with each 
fresh telegram had had to realize afresh his amazing, persistent 
helplessness; and to know, in terms of real distress, that what¬ 
ever hurt him must hurt her also while life lasted. 
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let to-day she was feeling no pain. Because she had read 
the message coining across tlic square in the first of the spring 
sunshine whose radiance was assuring her that somehow all was 
well ? Re-reading the wire, she searched her heart for solici¬ 
tude, turning her eyes aside to conjure up the image of Michael 
in trouble, and saw instead the way the eastern light shone 
through the small leaves on the bole of a tree across the toad, 
and immediately felt Amabel at her side, and walked on, leaving 
Michael forgotten, until presently he again intruded with his 
demand, and again she refused to be involved. 

And then, as though it had prepared itself while she was 
refusing to take thought, there passed before her inward vision 
a picture of herself performing, upon an invisible background, 
the rite of introduction between Michael and Amabel. It slid 
away. Joyously she recalled it, svqjplying time and place, 
colour and sound and living warmth. And it stood there 
before her, solving the mystery of her present failure to suffer 
on Michael's behalf, filling so completely the horizon of her 
immediate future that it seemed to offer, the moment it should 
become the reality into which she had the power of translating 
it, a vista ahead swept clean of all impediments. She hurried 
on, as if the swiftness of her steps could hasten fulfilment. 

But her shocked consciousness pulled her up in the midst of 
relief, insisting that she should drive away the subtly attractive 
picture while it stood clear in her mind, and use its suspidous 
fruit, the aroused state of her whole being, to discover its 
secret origin and thereby judge its worth. Isolated with 
possible motives, she found herself in a maze whose partitions 
were mirrors. 

Yet even if it were true that her real desire was to perform in 
person the social mirade of introdudng one life to another, 
without consideration of the inclinations of cither [Krson con¬ 
cerned, even if it were true that she desired only to show off 
Michael and to show off Ainabel, again without consideration, 
even if it were true that there was not the remotest chance of 
help coming from Amabel to Michael and that therefore it was 
she herself, and not Michael, who was the pathetic fragment, 
so cut off and resourceless as to delight in the mere reproduction 
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of social rituals and the illusory sense of power and of im¬ 
portance to be attained therefrom, it was now impossible to 
imagine the occasion as not taking place. Something far away 
below any single, particular motive she could search out, had 
made the decision, was refusing to attend to this conscious 
conflict and was already regarding the event as current, even 
as past and accomplished. This complete, independent 
response, whose motives were either undiscovcrahle or non¬ 
existent, might be good or bad, but was irrevocable. 

There were those two concert tickets for next Sunday after¬ 
noon. Michael should come early to Tansley Street, be intro¬ 
duced to Amabel, and then go on to the concert and say his say 
in the interval. All these happenings would distribute his 
dark mood and make it easier to handle. 


Amabel downstairs at dinner, ignoring every one but me, 
both of us using the social occa.sion to heighten our sense of 
being together, making it impos-sible for any one to break into 
the cirele where we sit surrounded and alone. So strongly 
enclosed that not one of those with whom at other times she 
talked and flirted could mistake the centre of her interest. Bad 
manners. But how resist the enchantment ? Why should all 
these people resent our silence in our magic enclosure ? 

Amabel at Lycuigan meetings and soir^, posed, an in¬ 
quiring, deeply smiling satellite, towards one and another of 
Ae men who at the moment happened to be expounding their 
views. Deep interest in views, deep reverence for ability to 
express them, deeper teverenee, behind it, for everythmg that 
seemed to promise change in the social structure. All these 
emotions came to life, embodied in Amabel posed and listening. 
Yet always in the end she would break into one of her little 
trilling laughs. Strange, ambiguous applause. Approval, and 
criticism. And sometimes she would turn away from a talking 
group to which, devoutly glowing, she had seemed for a while 
to be giving all her attention, and drop a tinkle of laughter into 
space, or into some convenient inanimate receptacle, as if onlv 
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rihe flexible air or a decorative, patiently enduring bowl or vase 
could accommodate all she felt. 

Queer fish she had found all these people, even while respect¬ 
ing them and all they stood for. Queer, all of them, except that 
one man, the thin, tall, white-faced wisp of a man at the Arts 
Group Nietzsche lecture, an outsider drawn by the subject, 
standing up during the discussion, standing silent, with working 
features, fur an appalling interval, and then slowly stammer¬ 
ing out his simple words, annihilating the suave pseudo- 
Nietzsche on the platform. During his agonized effort, 
Amabel had clutched her arm; ‘Mira! He's rea/I’ 

For these Amabels was now substituted another. Amabel 
meeting a man for the first time. Amabel handling a newly- 
met man. Amabel in her kimono, a string of heavy, low-hang¬ 
ing beads correcting its informality, sitting crouched on a 
footstool on the hearthrug, hiding tlie dismally empty bedroom 
grate, her Empire coffee-set ranged along the wrsrden mantel¬ 
shelf above her head; she and her chosen china redeeming the 
room’s ugliness like a lit and decorated altar a dark unlovely 
church. In response to Michael’s little stories, told out one 
after another across the space between Amabel and the un¬ 
comfortable small bedroom chair upon which he sat hunched, 
radiating west-European culture from his fine brow and rich 
Jewish beauty from the dcptlis of his being, she gave out her 
little rills of laughter. 

She might be finding Michael, too, a queer fish. Within 
the laughter with which she greeted each of his little tales was 
hidden her extremity of amusement over his conception of 
entertaining a lady freshly met. But a caress also, the caress 
she would bestow upon a charming child. And, at moments 
when, shielded by Michael’s engrossment in his narrative, she 
would lift a hand to her hair and reveal, on her sideways-tilted 
face, eyebrows faintly raised and lips ever so little compressed 
by ironic endurance, a veiled message of all-understanding 
patronage of the friend about whom she had heard so much. 

Already the light had left Michael’s eyes and the colour was 
fading from his voice. Between his intelligent brow and 
shapely beard his &ce was the face of a child, clouded and 
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expressionless with oncoming sleep. Sagging on his comfortr 
less chair, he broke a phrase with a sigh that was almost a yawn. 
The heavy white lids came down over his eyes and for a moment 
his face, with its slumbering vitality, at once venerable and 
•nsolent, was like a death-mask, a Jewish death-mask. Poor 
larling, working so hard at an unanticipated task, exercising. 
It this dead time of the afternoon, his one social gift. But 
hough apparently sinking into lassitude, regardless of the havoc 
t worked with his appearance and with the delicate fabric of a 
locial grouping, he was certainly, behind this abject facade, 
ninningly arranging some little plan. At the end of the story 
le was telling, he would at once reveal his determination to 
scape. Amabel was to see him at his worst. 

Aware that only the wildest bacchanalia of laughter would 
iuiii(% to relieve Amabel of the emotions she was about to 
ncperience, Miriam abandoned him. For it was now certain 
hat he could not be kept there for the afternoon. As if his 
scape were already achieved, she savoured in advance the 
icene following his departure; Amabel’s tense face regarding 
ler, mirth held back, so that for a moment they might share a 
perfection of silent incredulity. A mutual, dumb, entranced 
mntemplatiun of enormity, enhanced by their simultaneous 
rision of the neatly-escaped criminal waiting downstairs; a 
rision that would recur during Amabel’s rapturous abandon¬ 
ment. 

‘You will doubtless have anticipated,’ he was saying, and, 
looking across, Miriam caught the crafty gleam in the eyes that 
were blinking sleepily towards Amabel, 'the end of th« story. 
And in any case I have perhaps told you enough stories and 
should not weesh to bore you.’ He was on his feet with the 
last word, standing before herself, with head, bird-like, on one 
side. She exactly anticipated the small, high tone, very ^ntle, 
and the guilty schoolboy smile with which he said: 'Miriam- 
shall-we-not-at-once-go-to-this-coneert, for which, already’ 
(and he drew out his jewelled watch), ‘we must be very late ?’ 
And almost without waiting for an answer he turned to Amabel, 
moving across the room with his easy dignity, his Eastern beauty 
once more fully blossoming, dominating his pathetically 
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ill-chosen clothes. A modest, proud ambassador of his race, 
going through the ceremonial of farewell, bowing before, during, 
and after his deep-voiced murmurings; three formal obeisances, 
two over her hand, the final one, after her hand was released, 
leaving his head half-turned towards his line of retreat, away 
from Amabel at her loveliest, without having had any talk with 
her, almost without having heard her voice. 

Amabel had concentrated on her poses and her rills of 
laughter. Perhaps this was her invariable way with any sort 
of man, to begin with. Poses to focus attention on her beauty, 
rills of laughter given forth from each attitude in turn. Rut dl 
this eloquence had played about Michael unpcrceived. And 
she herself, having purposely allowed Amabel to dawn on him 
without preliminary description and then stood aside to await 
the result, had presently been too guiltily aware of having staged 
an absurdity and left it to look after itself, to do anything 
beyond throwing in a word now and again in the hope of head¬ 
ing off an anecdote. Left unchecked, he had handled the 
situation after his manner, slaying the occasion before it was 
fully alive. And now, his duty accomplished, he stood dis¬ 
gracefully before her, bending, hands on knees, face out¬ 
stretched, eyes quizzically gazing, and voice, though gentle and 
deprecating, booming as if to recall one from a distance: ‘Shall 
we not GO ?’ 

Turning back into the room from dispatching him to wait 
for her downstairs, she closed the door to give Amabel free 
range. 

But Amabel was not waiting for her. Gone off alone, she 
stood at the far-off window, gazing out, very tall, posed against 
the upright of the window-frame, in her long, flowing robe. 
Remote. Withdrawn as though deliberately she had placed the 
length of the room between herself and the scene tliat had 
taken place at its other end, and intended not only to ignore but 
to obliterate it by another, for themselves alone, there by the 
window, that would carry them forward together as if Michael 
had never been brought in. Judgment, upon Michael, and 
upon any one who had found him worth a second thought. 
Having thus expressed herself, if they had been going to spend 
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the afternoon together, she would for a whfle, only for a little 
while, in order to drive her judgment home, give it continuous 
expression in her gestures: a withdrawal of the eyes when one 
was speaking, an apparent absent-mindedness, an abrupt move¬ 
ment, ostensibly to adjust a curtain or open or close a window. 
And suddenly would abandon it and give forth the full force 
of her charm, leaving Michael placed, a far-off temporary 
aberration of one to whom all things were permitted. 

But to-day there was no time for the little drama of criticism. 
There was only a moment or two. Reaching the window she 
stood at Amabel’s side, looked down into the garden, and tried, 
by driving away every image save that of the tall tree whose 
small new leaves, blurred by mist, seemed rather to have 
condensed upon it than to have sprouted from within its sooty 
twigs, to turn Michael’s visit into an already forgotten paren¬ 
thesis in their communion. 

But Amabel was not with her. Glancing, she found her 
bent profile meditative. She was not looking into the garden. 
The downward tilt of her face gave the curve of her cheek a 
slight fullness and emphasized the roundness of her chin. 
Michael ought to have seen her thus. And have heard the 
small, quiet, childlike voice, in which, after a moment’s con¬ 
templation, she would state a thought. The stillness held his 
presence there, dividing them. And with his presence, his 
unknown trouble, making Miriam feel she ought to be im¬ 
patient to be gone. But Amabel had something to express. 
And this valuable something, even if it related to a perfectly 
mistaken view of him, might throw a helpful light. In a 
moment, she would speak. Having decided on her comment, 
she was collecting herself to present it effectively. Disguised, 
perhaps, not recognizable as a comment. Yet avenging, or 
justifying herself. Something that would put the responsibility 
for her unpleasant new experience—for Michael had not only 
failed to bum incense, he had not even displayed the smallest 
awareness of an altar upon which incense should be burned— 
in its right place. Eider that; or this deep quietude might 
be the prelude to one of her wordless little edibitions of meek 
protest. But it was beginning to seem like refusal to speak. 
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BO that she might have the full force of her nature gathered to 
meet whatever one tried to say, and to dispose of it in one or 
other of her ways of acknowledging the presence, in another, 
of a well-deserved embarrassment; and Michael and his visit 
would remain for ever unmentionable between them. 

. ‘Mira!’ 

The quiet word, and the pause which followed it, revealing 
Amabel about to think aloud, made Miriam’s heart beat 
anxiously, reproaching her for all she had caused these two to 
endure in order that she herself might have the satisfaction of 
bringing about a social occasion. Hut even now, with the crime 
committed and its results on her hands, she found herself 
resenting, since there was only a moment in which to reassert 
the self Amabel had invented for her, Amabel’s quiet departure 
from intimacy into one of her thought-excursions whose result 
would be a statement whose full meaning would elude and leave 
her to go away imprisoned within it, imprisoned by Amabel 
and teased by the memory of the Irish laughter that would 
break over her abrupt English winding-up and departure. 

Defiant of this uncomfortable fate, .she moved impatiently 
away into the room. 

‘You Mi'ST marry him!’ 

For a moment while the room swayed about her, she found 
herself, deserted by Amabel now standing reproachfully pro¬ 
tective at Michael’s side, so close to the impassible destiny that 
it seemed as though her narrow escape of years ago had never 
taken place. Amabel vras right. Amabel knew, now that she 
had seen Michael, that it ought not to have taken place. Saw, 
with the whole force of her generous nature, the cruelty of 
deserting Michael. Saw it so clearly that she was ready, in 
order to secure safety and happiness for him, to sacrifice the 
life together here at a moment’s notice. She had already 
sacrificed it. Judged, condpmned, and set it aside. Within it, 
henceforth, if indeed it should continue, was isolation. Isolation 
with Amabel’s judgment. 

The room steadied about her, but it seemed to be with the 
last of her strength that she forced herself to laughter that left 
. her drained and shuddering with cold, and stood in the air a 
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dreadful sound, telling of her hardness, her implacable, cold 
determination. 

Amabel echoed her laughter gaily. But this laughter re¬ 
voked nothing of her judgment. It stated nothing but hereelf, 
though within it, within this particular gay laugh, statement 
rather than one of her many kinds of commentary or of emo¬ 
tional expression, was contained her everlasting attribution to 
othere of the width and generosity of her own nature. Taking 
it for granted, she believed it to exist even below the most 
pitifully constricted surfaces. This laughter gave no comfort. 
It gave only time, a breathing space during which thought could 
operate. And here indeed was thought, a tide flowing freely 
from an immovable deep certainty which for Amabel had no 
existence. This certainty stood Iwtween them, marking, now 
that it had been brought out into the open by a deliberate 
tampering with the movement of life, a fundamental separation. 
And there was no one alive who could decide, in this strange 
difference, where lay right and wrong. Why should it be right 
to have no sense of nationality ? \^y should it be wrong to 
feel this sense as something whose violation would be a base 
betrayal ? Much more than that. Something that could not 
be. Not merely difficult and sacrificial and yet possible. 
Simply impossible. With her unlocated, half-foreign being, 
Amabel could see nothing of the impossibility of spenffing one’s 
life in Jewry. 

Re-reading the statements hammered into shape long ago 
in her contests with Michael, and now recovered and crowding 
into her consciousness, she felt embarrassment give way to 
lonely sadness. The sadness she had so often felt in trying to 
put before Amabel the two sides of a problem for which there 
was no solution save in terms of temperament; a solution that 
left it still tainting the air. Here, dear in her mind, was a 
mass of communication for an admiring, patiently listening 
Amabel. Not all Amabel’s generosity, not even her absence 
of national consciousness, could prevail against it if it could be 
stated in the terms which interchange with Amabel would 
inspire her to discover. They would reach a mysterious in¬ 
exorable certainty. But even if there were time, the confl*'* 
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with Amabel would be, in its own particular way, worse than 
had been the conflict with Michael. And useless. 

Driven back into dreary self-possession by memories of that 
early suffering, when she had had herself as well as Michael 
to contend with, she looked easily across at Amabel. And 
found her facing down the room with the expression she wore 
when admitting an absurdity, smile hovering, eyes veiled 
pending restatement. But she remained silent, holding con¬ 
demnation horribly suspended there between them, waiting, 
with this semblance of an apology, for some defence she could 
proceed to demoliish, waiting to know its nature before taking 
a fresh pose. 

And now she was about to speak, without any meeting of 
eyes, looking into space, tenderly, as if what she were going to 
say were to be addressed to somcon^waiting and listening a few 
feet from where she stoml, or to herself, or the universe called 
in as an invisible third, as if her words would have no recogmV 
able bearing upon what was dividing them. Yet she was well 
aware of the suspense her deliberate preliminary silence was 
creating as a frame fur the ultimatum. 

‘He’s wonderful,’ she breathed, ‘and so beautiful.’ And 
still she did not turn. She had paid her tribute meditatively, 
and as if he were her own discovery; as if she were defending 
him from someone incapable of seeing him as she had seen 
while pretending to listen to his little talcs; as if she and she 
alone were qualiM to estimate his worth, with the recognition 
of which, standing averted there by her window, she was set 
apart, unable, while she still dwelt on it, to face one who was 
incompletely appreciative. 

Watching her thus, Miriam felt her own spirit leap to the 
touch of an incredible hope, and as her inward eye took in the 
vista of a future from which she was excluded and into which 
the rich present flowed and was lost, she found words on her 
lips, arrived before she could consider them, the abrupt destina¬ 
tion of a journey that in every direction of lightning-swift 
thought and feeling seemed interminable and yet was so rapid 
that she spoke almost into the echo of Amabel’s words; 

‘Then marry him, my dear, yourself.’ 
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' I would I I would to-morrow I’ cried Amabel and gathered 
up her kimono and began to dance. Not in her usual gliding, 
mannered style, but childishly pirouetting in the room’s clear 
space. Light-heartedly dancing towards the impasse of mar¬ 
riage with Michael. Sophisticated, cultivated, coming from 
a way of life and of being of which Michael, who read no fiction 
and had no social imagination, had not Ae slightest inkling. 
Ready, for Michael’s sake, to bury all that she was in Jewish 
orthodoxy, to disguise herself for life. And for Michael too, 
such a marriage, on the religious side, would be more complex 
than either of those he had already contemplated. Still . . . 
with his horror of assimilated Jewesses . . . 

At the end of a wild whirl, Amabel stopped dead. 'I’d love 
his children,’ she declared breathlessly, to the universe, or to 
herself, for now she was ensconced, oblivious, at the very centre 
of her own being. And as the flying draperies came flatly to . 
rest against her lightly poised form, she whispered to her^f: 

* I can see their beady eyes.’ 

’Beady,’ echoed Miriam, ‘yes, beady,’ and herself thrilled 
to the pictured future from which she was shut out. Amabel, 
Michael, and their children, on some unpredictable background. 
Their grouped beauty would have the power of lighting up any 
imaginable interior. Swiftly she took leave of Amabel in¬ 
credibly newly found, incredibly newly lost. Michael’s 
possible saviour. It was a good-bye that was unlike any 
salutation that had ever passed between them. An almost 
casual good-bye to Amabel left standing still too much adream 
to come forward for the shared farewell that was both retro¬ 
spect and anticipation, Amabel grateful for a swift departure 
from the scene upon which had emerged between them a 
possibility that hung by so mueh less than a thread. 

With careful carelessness, lest, by an instant’s loss of poise, 
she should presently close the doqr upon the newly opened 
perspective, Miriam made her way downstairs to the unsus- 
pectmg Michael. 

' Seeing him, as she turned the last comer, hung up, enduring, 
without either his newspaper or his bag of grapes, propp^ 
agahut the marble slab with one heel hooked to the rail 
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underneath it while she approached with her incommunicable 
message not only of salvation but of a salvation on a scale 
magnificently beyond anything she herself could ever have 
offered, it seemed that an eternity must pass before this amazing 
message could be made to address him from within his own 
consciousness, and she dreaded the burden of the immediate 
irrelevant hours and of those otliers which must follow them. 
For now, indeed, she must keep her hand on Michael. 


The buzz of conversation filling the hall, though for a 
moment the sound had been welcome, was more oppressive, 
now that she was seated in the midst of it, than the silent glare 
of the staircase and the long corridor. Though composed of a 
multitude of voices, it was a single, rhythmic, continuous 
sound: beastlike. It was the voice of some great primitive 
beast, deeply excited by the surrounding glow, and sending 
forth, towards the brighter glow upon the distant platform, 
through its vast maw, ceaselessly opening and shutting, the 
response of its aroused, confused perception, half challenge, 
half salute. 

Hundreds of times in the past, she had been in the midst of 
this sound, without noticing its peculiar quality. But never 
before on a Sunday. Transferring it, in imagination, to a 
week-day, she found its character changed. 'I'hercfore the 
chill, observant detachment coming upon her as they entered 
the ball from the street and that still was with her in spite of 
her promising experiment, meant only that her being was in 
revolt against this flouting of Sunday’s rich quietude, the closmg 
of its long vistas. For although the storm-dark sky had brought 
on the lights before their time, so that it seemed to be evening, 
and Sunday, turning towards the new week, no longer quite 
Sunday, there was enough light coming in to mark the 
time of day. 

The gathered orchestra was tuning up. Through the shape¬ 
less vast continuous voice of the beast sounded the abrupt 
assertions of tbe instruments preparing for the controlled 
statement that presently would sound out across the hall. 
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Subdued preliminary rat-tat and rumble, cheerful tootinga, the 
warm blare of a trombone, reedy ilutings and liquid (lutings, 
the intimate voice of a violin, two pure solo notes breaking 
through the confusion of sound with a promise cancelled by an 
experimental flourish, were followed by a stillness before which 
the universal voice was dying down, leaving only single voices 
here and there, very audible and individud. 

But the presence of the conductor was having no effect upon 
this curious numbness that made everything so remote and 
indifferent. Without raising her eyes from the darkness across 
,the chair-back in front of her, certain that if they were to turn 
to the femiliar spectacle of the distant platform they would find 
its glamour gone, she pictured him standing motionless against 
a rising background of orchestra, his white face stern between 
the gentleness of soot-black beard and soot-black wavy crest 
with plume, so far, in place, confronting his audience with his 
silent demand for silence. 

As the scattered sounds began to fall away, something within 
her rose to repel this strange, cold trance which now she recog¬ 
nized as a continuance of the deadness that had fallen upon her 
on that second evening at Bonnycliff, as if for good. It had 
been driven away by the return to London and to Amabel, the 
beginning of spring and the moment up in the clouds, and was 
now asserting itself as central and permanent, and sternly sug¬ 
gesting that the whole of the past had been a long journey in a 
world of illusion. Supposing this were true, supposing this 
cold contemplation of reality stripped of its glamour were all 
that remained, there was still space in consciousness, far away 
behind this benumbed surface, where dwelt whatever it was 
tbt now came forward, not so much to give battle as to invite 
her to gather herself away from this immovable new condition 
and watch, from a distance, unattained, the behaviour of the 
newly discovered world. 

To prove to herself that she could ignore the metamorphosis, 
act independently while it went its way to no matter what final 
annihilation of every known aspect of her external world, she 
lifted her eyes to turn towards Michael with an appearance of 
sociability and to murmur something, anything, the first thing 
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that should occur to her, and became aware that her lips were 
set and her eyebrows faintly lifted above eyes tlat had left the 
shadow and had not yet travelled far enough in his direction to 
call him into communication and were now drawn to a space 
that opened before her in the air between herself and her sur¬ 
roundings, while the enterprise that had started them on their 
journey was being arrested by a faint stirring, far away below 
the bleakness produced by the icy touch of external reality, of 
interest and wonder. 

Even now, with life stripped bare before her and all its charm 
departed, wonder, with its question, was still persisting. It 
seemed to call upon her for acceptance, for courage not so much 
to steel herself against the withdrawal of the old familiar 
magnetic stream as to push on, in spite of its withdrawal, to 
the discovery of some new way of bring. 

Leaving Michael undisturbed by a remark that in any case 
must be almost inaudibly murmured and would bring a re¬ 
sponse by no means inaudible, she turned her eyes at last upon 
the surrounding scene: the sea of humanity gathered in a 
darkness which all the importance of cunningly arranged 
illumination was powerless to disperse; the distant platform 
foliage-fringed, the grey, grimed boards of its unoccupied 
portions, which to-day she noticed for the first time, pallid 
beneath the lights clustered above, whose radiance, falling 
upon the white-breasted beetles of the orchestra, was broken 
by a mosaic of harsh shadows. 

The tap-tap of the conductor’s baton, falling into the still¬ 
ness, startled her with its peremptory demand for attention 
and its urgent indifference to her need. But though there was 
no gathering of the forces of her being in response to die music 
now advancing upon her and of which she was aware only as 
a shape of tones, indifferently noting their pattern, the alter¬ 
nating prominence of the various groups of instruments and the 
varieties of tempo and rhythm, its presence was a relief. I’he 
process of following the pattern brought the movement of time 
once more into realizable being and, while she travelled along it, 
even to the accompaniment of music stripped to its bones and 
robbed of its penetrating power by this chill preoccupation 
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with its form alone, she hoped that the fragment of coura^ 
with which, just now, she h^ urged herself forward, might be 
gathering force. 

But the movement of time, because she was consciously 
passing along the surface of its moments as one by one they were 
measured off in sound that no longer held for her any time- 
expanding depth, was intolerably slow. And so shallow, that 
presently it was tormenting her with the certainty that else¬ 
where, far away in some remote region of consciousness, her 
authentic being was plunged in a timeless reality within which, 
if only she could discover the way, she might yet rejoin it and 
feel the barrier between herself and the music drop away. But 
the way was barred. And the barrier was not like any of the 
accountable barriers she had known in the past. It was not 
any abnormal state of tension. It was as if some inexorable 
force were holding her here on this chill promontory of con¬ 
sciousness, while within the progressive mesh of interwoven 
sounds dark chasn\s opened. 

The increase of this sense of unfathomable darkness peril¬ 
ously bridged by sound that had, since it was strange to her, 
the quality of an infernal improvisation, brought, after a time, 
the fear of some sudden horrible hallucination, or the break¬ 
down, unawares, of those forces whereby she was automatically 
conforming to the ordinances of the visible world. Once more 
she raised her eyes to glance, for rea.ssurance, at Michael seated 
at her side. But before they could teach him, a single flute- 
phrase, emerging unaccompanied, dropped into her heart. 

Oblivious of the continuing music, she repeated in her mind 
; the little phrase that had spread coolness within her, refreshing 
t as sipped water from a spring. A decorative fragment, separ¬ 
able, a mere nothing in the composition, it had yet come forth 
l^in the manner of an independent statement by an intruder 
awaiting his opportunity and thrusting in, between beat and 
^ beat of the larger rhythm, his rapturous message, abrupt and 
• yet serenely confident, like the sudden brief song of a bird after 
dark; and so clear that it seemed as though, if ^e should turn 
her eyes, she would see it left suspended in the air in front of 
the orchestra, a small festoon of sound made visible. 
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No longer a pattern whose development she watched with 
indifference, the music now assailing her seemed to have 
borrowed from the rapturous intruder both depth and glow; 
>nd confidence in an maccessible joy. But she knew the 
:hange was m herself; that the little parenthesis, coming 
punctually as she turned to seek help from Michael who could 
lot give it, had attained her because in that movement she 
bad gone part of the way towards the changeless central 
8one of her being. The little phrase had caught her on the 
my. 

But from within the human atmosphere all alwut her came 
the suggestion that this retreat into the centre of her eternal 
profanity, if indeed she should ever reach it again, was an 
evasion whose price she would live to regret. Again and again 
it had filled her memory with wacekage. She admitted the 
wreckage, but insisted at the same time upon the ultimate 
departure of regret, the way sooner or later it merged into the 
joy of a secret companionship restored; a companionship that 
again and again, setting aside the evidence of common sense, 
and then the evidence of feeling, had turned her away from 
entanglements by threatening to depart, and had always brought, 
after the wrenching and the wreckage, moments of joy that 
made the intermittent miseries, so rational and so passionate 
and so brief, a small price to pay. 

With a sense of battle waged, though still all about her, 
much neater than the protesting people, was the chill darkness 
that yet might prove to be the reality for which she was bound, 
she drew back and back and caught a glimpiic, through an 
opening inward eye, of a gap in a low hedge, between two dewy 
lawns, through which she could sec the features of some for¬ 
gotten scene, the last of a fading twilight upon the gloomy 
leaves of dark, clustered bushes and, further off, its friendly 
glimmer upon massive tree-trunb, and wondered, as tire scene 
vanished, why the realizatron of a garden as a gatherer of grow¬ 
ing darkness should be so deeply satisfying, and why these 
shadowy shrubs and trees should move her to imagine &em as 
they would be in morning light. And why it was that only 
garden scenes, and never open country, and never the interiors 
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of buildings, returned of themselves without associative link 
or deliberate effort of memory. 

Driving through her question came the realization that the 
‘green solitude’ recommended by Hypo and spumed because 
every imagined leaf and grass-blade had looked so dreary when 
thought of in the presence of his outlook on life, might yet be 
hers perforce. His adroitly chosen words now offered their 
meaning, free from the shadow of his oblivions. For him 
such a solitude might be just one of the amenities of civilized 
life, very pleasant and refreshing and sometimes unspeakably 
beautiful, pathetically beautiful, a symbol of man’s sporadic 
attempts at control of wild nature, in a chaotic world hurtling 
to its death through empty space. 

Presenting itself independently of his vision, it opened its 
welcoming depths. Inexhaustible, Within it, alone, free 
from the chill isolation that had returned to her spirit this 
afternoon, she would somehow sustain, somehow m^e terms 
with what must surely be the profoundest solitude known to 
human kind. Twilight, trees and flowers, the first inhabitants 
of a future into which, until this moment, she had cast no 
investigating glance. 

All ffiis week, since the moment up in the clouds, she had 
lived suspended in a dream to which no thought could pene¬ 
trate. Here, shut away from life’s ceaselessly swarming in¬ 
cidents, her mind was moving forward to meet the future and 
picture its encroaching power, its threat to every stable item 
In her existence, to life itself. 

With these thoughts, plunged grim and astringent into her 
relaxed being, came the impulse to ronfide in Michael, and, 
with this impulse, fear, driving the blood from her cheeks. To 
tell him would be to tell herself, to see herself committed, not 
only to the agonized breaking-up of her physical being, but 
to the incalculable regrouping of all the facets of her life. 
Glancing at him, she was arrested by his serene beauty. Yet 
this serenity might be only apparent. Rich Hebrew beauty 
in repose. From brow to beardpoint, courteous attention 
serene. But already, if she could see his eyes, she might real 
in them weariness of a ‘so-prolonged music,’ and if she couli 
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ee into his mind she might find therein the pattern of a chess 

iroblem. Swiffljr recalling her glance, she subdued her risen 
amile to an uncontrollable beam that presently became the 
expression of her thankfulness that the grimmest features of the 
possible future should first have presented themselves while 
she was shut away at so many removes from the life of every 
day. In the vast remove of Sunday; back, within this spacious 
neutral enclosure, in the past with Michael, who had so punc> 
tually returned to be with her at this moment; lifted, by the 
stimulus of the slightly poisoned air, at least into the illusion 
of floating free from all attachments. She had regarded them, 
had already faced them provisionally. For the first and last 
time. For when they next presented themselves they would 
be changed. Some of their power would have dissolved. Or 
perhaps they might be even more •powerful? 

‘ What is it ? ’ His too-audible whisper revealed him turned 
towards her, smiling his response to her half-smile; released 
from boredom and anxious to share her imagined mirth. 

Her voice, murmuring within the sonorous farewell of the 
finale, a reminder that the interval was due, seemed to be 
speaking the end of a sentence that was begun in the past, and 
to convey, simply by being audible, all she had to tell him. And 
when the music ceased and he repeated his inquiry, in the midst 
of the first crackles of outbreaking applause, strange and sad, 
a division between them, was the fact that he was as far as ever 
from the sense of her wordless communication. And the words 
she now dropped casually into the space between their seated 
forms seemed a repetition of news about an acquaintance in 
whom neither of them was particularly interested and passed 
beyond him and became a stentorian announcement to the 
whole world, carrying away from her a secret that was received 
with indifference, flung back and left with her, an overwhelming 
reality. 

His silence drew her eyes to his face, turned her way but not 
regarding her, regarding only what she had told him, silently 
and therefore with deep emotion. For nothing less could bar, 
for him, the way to speech. In a moment he would turn and 
pay tribute, from the depth of his Jewish being to the central 
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&ct, for him the fact of facts; and to herself as its privil^ed,' 
consecrated victim. What else could he do ? What had it to 
do with him, or with any man on earth? But emotional 
tribute, respectful, impersonal, racial tribute from him who 
had never failed to put the whole of his mental and moral power 
at the service of every situation she had encountered during 
their long friendship, would leave her more isolated with her 
share of grim reality than the indifference of the surrounding 
world. 

Through the buzz of conversation and the stir of people 
leaving their places, came his questions, gently, in his gentlest 
tones, one by one, steadily. But though his face was calm his 
clasped hands trembled and he still looked gravely ahead, away 
from her. People passing out broke into the to and fro of 
question and answer. But*he knew, now, all that there was to 
know. Even his natural curiosity had been satisfied. And 
when once more they were alone and the empty seats on 
either side gave them fuller freedom, she was seized with a 
longing to cancel their interchange, somehow to escape from 
its cheerlessncss. 

'Enough of my affairs,’ she said and tried to find comfort in 
. listening to her own voice as if it were that of someone else, 
someone free and unattained. ‘Tell me what it was you 
wanted to consult me about.' 

‘After what you have told me,’ he said, trying by slow speech 
to control the trembling of his voice, ‘that which I would have 
said is less than nothing. I have even partly forgotten. I 
must however tell you,’ his dark eyes came half round, grave 
and judicial, ‘that I think in all circumstances it is of the greatest 
improbability. But if it should be true ... Oh, Miriam, 
now, at last, marry me. As brother. At once.’ 

He had not looked her way. He had set his low-toned out¬ 
cry there before them both and left |t, as a contribution to her 
> private counsels, and mercifully had not seen how, even whiU 
^ this revelation of the essential Michael struck at her heart .uty 
V muscles of her lips were uncontrollably twisted by ammotion, 
over his failure to recognize that the refuge he ofleght read 
.what indeed might be a temporary embarrassment > she could 
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triumpliant social gesture, was a permanent prison; over his 
assumption that she might be scared into flight, disguised as a 
Jewess, from the open road, down into Judaea. But now, at 
once, whilst still his outcry lingered on the air, she must some¬ 
how make him aware of the silent tribute of her kneeling spirit. 

She began to speak of friendship, gently, meditatively, an 
invitation to think aloud in the manner of their converse long 
ago, quoting, without acknowledgment, Alma’s suggestion that 
the best investments for later years am friendships made in 
youth. Contemplating the theme in order to And phrases, 
she discovered the reason for her instinctive recoil from Alma’s 
theory and remembered feeling the same repulsion when Jan 
had said that no one need be witliout friends in a world where 
there was always someone at hand to cultivate, and when Hypo, 
talking of the jolly adventure of living, proclaimed that in order 
to be interesting one mu.st be interested. He meant, of course, 
mutual flattery alternating with mutual fault-finding. But the 
objection to them all was the same, the strange motive; friends 
as a kind of fur coat. 

What she was saying about friendship being filled out by 
every experience of friends separated by circumstance, about 
every meeting being therefore richer than the last, although it 
brought a false note into her voice because she was certain that 
this could apply only to those who were facing the same kind 
of universe, was finding welcome. Perhaps it was true, in the 
long run, of all human relationships. So long as they were not 
compulsory. Drawing a releasing breath, she dropped her 
topic and felt the division in her mind close up at the summons 
of something pressing forward, tingling plea.santly through her 
nerves, waiting to be communicated with the whole force of her 
being. What was it? Thought presented Amabel, and during 
the second spent in banishing this unwary suggestion and its 
countless company of images, the inner tide receded, dying 
*own to a faint, decreasing pulsation. 
ie^’< the hope of clearing a pathway fur this obstructed 
and thYi she embarked, since speech must not cease, upon ^ 
for him,'^ inconsequent remarks, compelling his collaboration 
pay tribute,?<’ing tbis effortless inanity while the field of her 
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consciousness fdl silent and empty. To be filled, as the 
moments fiowed through this motionless centre, only by an 
awareness of the interval between die two parts of the concert 
as a loop in time, one of those occasions that bring with pecu¬ 
liar vividness the sense of identity, persistent, unchanging, 
personal identity, and return, in memory, inexhaustible. 
Surely he was sharing something of this sense ? Feeling how, 
in this moment of poise, while they submitted themselves to 
the ritual of inanity, the rhythmic beat of life made itself felt 
not only physically, but spiritually, imposing its unbounded 
certainty, making little of the temporary darkness of events, 
tk knots and entanglements of life and growth through which 
it passed ? 

But when she glanced she saw upon his face only a gleefully 
beaming recognition of the.manQeuvre with which, in the old 
days, in good moods, she had sometimes evaded conversation. 
The beam was so vivid, so much like the joyous irradiation of 
his student days, that it called from her an uncontrollable 
answering beam, gleeful, dangerous, unkind. Quenching it 
■'she prepared to improvise a tiresome, precise topic, turning 
away a grave face as she began at random with the idea of music 
as a solvent, in the formal tone of one about to launch a chal¬ 
lenging generalization. Fortunately, like most men, he had no 
ear for artificiality of tone. The tones of his own voice did 
' not fell into any one of the stereotyped shapes within which 
most Englishmen are wont to hide their varying embarrass¬ 
ments. 

But his attention was merely marking time, waiting until 
her gratuitous generalizations should have run their course. 
It was too late, &e damage was done. The moment she ceased 
talking to herself, she would have to face his reproach. Sooner 
or later. Though now she was reaping the reward of her self- 
imposed contemplation, finding in her theme the beginnings of 
so much interest that she turned with a store of impersonal 
strength, its rewarding gift, to ask him to agree that heated 
conferences should be automatically held up (as, in monastic 
life, ate useful occupations) while the gather^ members 
closed their eyes and listened to the meditations of Beethoven 
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or of Bach. A group of people squeezing by, one by one, to 
regain their seats, broke into her inquiry. Assuming, for their 
b^efit, an expression of judicial gravity, he felt for her hani 
Unable to repulse, unable to welcome the seeking hand, she 
looked away beyond him, as if oblivious of his manauvre, 
seeking help, and was prompted to use the full force of the 
pang, always to be hers in seeing him suffer, to enhance the 
simulation of interest with which she would pretend to discover, 
far away amongst the audience, an old friend known to them 
both—and saw a straggler belonging to the returning party, 
a voluminous lady now moving in from the gangway, and 
thankfully rose to her feet. Michael, too, was compelled 
to rise. 

Lifted by this compulsory movement into the free flow of 
air from a near doorway, she felt tensions relax and drain 
deliciously away, leaving her receptive to the intimate com¬ 
munications of the rescuer, now squeezing apologetically by: 
two-thirds of the way through a life that had been a ceaseless 
stream of events set m a ceaseless stream of inadequate com¬ 
mentary without and within, 'llie motionless unchanging 
centre of her consciousness, bowed beneath the weight of 
incommunicable experience, announced its claims without 
achieving freedom from its hunger. Yet it was on behalf of 
those belonging to her, and not on her own behalf, that she was 
determined, as the life-moulded, available edge of her bent, 
conversational profile almost audibly announced, to sustain 
the ceaseless flow of events, the ceaseless exchange of un¬ 
satisfactory comments; haunted meanwhile, in the depths of 
her solitude, by the presence of youth still waiting within, 
while bodily youth mysteriously decayed, and by the gathering, 
upon her person, of cumbrous flesh. Unable either to impose 
and make it comely, or to check its outrageous advance. 

Settled once more in her place, refreshed by pure air and by 
the lingering presence of the lonely, middle-aged girl who had 
just gone by, she was aware of Michael only as an embodied 
conunentary on what was in her mind, and could hear the 
indignant inflections of his protesting voice: ‘Simply an 
elderly woman who has played her part. Why should she 
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be dissatisfied?’ Swiftly withdrawing from tnis om oame- 
ground, rfte collided with the subject of the mysterious urgen^ 
to communicate, when Amabel had emerged in answer to Iter 
thought's vain effort to seize it, standing now clear in the fore¬ 
front of her mind: the journey through extended darkness that 
bd been the central reality of her Bonnycliff experience. 

Here at last vras priceless material for interchange. Its 
impersonality would soothe him, and she was eager to know 
how he would regard it. 

‘What a waste of time it is to try to discover what is on the 
, tip of your tongue.’ 

‘Possibly, in certain instances. I cannot say.’ 

‘ It puts a barrier across the path of what is trying to emerge.’ 

‘What you call barrier may be some sort of aphbia.’ 

‘Which is the result of being strung up.’ 

‘Possibly. But without effort there can be no mental 
process. And this state of having no mental process is 
frequently good. One cannot afford these efforts on all occa¬ 
sions. More: it is good deliberately to encourage absence of 
' thought, to conserve the forces for when they shall be needed. 
In Holy Russia, for example, amongst the intelligentsia who 
arc driven to live, by reason of deprivation of political freedom, 
entirely in abstractive life, it would be most-good.’ 

‘ M’m. But I mean it requires more effort to control thought 
than to let it go on talking. For instance... ’ 

As soon as she reached her story, he attended, in the way 
he had followed the Hibbert lectures, with an eager, watchful 
interest, his sceptical mind in wait for a flaw. Quietly pre¬ 
senting point after point, she made him realize that the strange 
journey had extended further than the length of the smi^ 
' room and had yet brought her to the window high in the wall, 
iutually and not imaginatively, because she had seen, as she 
hovered there, the unknown detail of the woodwork and the 
pale glimmer, beyond the window, of moonlight or of dawn, 
. .and bovm she could go no further because ^e window was 
closed. And told him how, as the flood-like darkness through 
which she had driven, face downwards, as if swinuning, had 
expanded before her, sadness had turned to wonder as the 
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hou^t came that here was the confirmation of her conviction 
)£ the inner vastness of space. And that this was less wonderful 
han the moment up at the little window and the certainty 
hat it was possible to float also in the outer vastness. Drawing 
i swift breath, to speak again before he should have time to 
)reak in, she explained that there was nothing uncanny in the 
ixperience, that during the whole of it she had felt its quiet 
reality. 

Out on the further side of her story she grew conscious of 
her voice as she iasisted on this aspect, the scientific aspect 
that could be perceived and measured, expres.sed in words and 
handed about. But the burden of its incommunicable essence 
was with her still. And even the surface detail might seem to 
him evidence only of illusion, explicable in terms of psycho¬ 
logical theory, and the story, once told, never convincingly to be 
repeated, would have been told in vain. Life would flow over 
it, draw over it veil upon veil until it was forgotten even by 
herself. For it had not, in its hour, proclaimed itself as some¬ 
thing to be for ever effortlessly remembered. It had stood 
aside, just now, when she had told him all the rest. 

He tvas sitting hunched forward over his clasped hands, head 
raised, eyes set unseeing on the far distance. Mow furrowed 
brow. Resting, perhaps. Simulation of interest while he 
wandered elsewhere, waiting for cessation? But to whom 
else could she have confided this lonely experience ? Not to 
Amabel, for Amabel must not know of a loneliness she would 
interpret as failure. The moment up in the clouds had been a 
triumphant social moment, belonging to all the world, but not 
to any one likely to remain in her life. Yet though she had 
told her tale in vain, reward was here, if she could remember 
to return in thought to what she had just discovered, and find 
out exactly what kind of experience it is that returns of itself, 
effortlessly. Glancing up while she made her mental note, 
she saw the orchestra returning and heard, at her side, Michael’s 
voice gravely agreeing as to the inner expansibility of space. 
‘In tl^ sin^e point I see nothing impossible and it may be 
also possible to achieve a certain expansion of the consciousness 
at certain moments. But it grows vety warm in here again. 
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We must talk of this elsewhere. You shall tell me once more 
this remarkable experience.’ 

She was glad to fall in with his suggestion of escaping before 
the music began again. But when hand in hand they turned 
into Portland Place and she felt streaming towards her, through 
the saffron haze that closed its long vista, the magnetic power 
. of the tree-filled park where so much of their years together 
. was stored up, she clasped his hand more firmly, pulling on 
it to change their pace from the easy stroll favourable to 
reminiscence, to the steady forward march of friends towards a 
separate future, and broke the silence, within which the current 
' of their thoughts, stimulated by the shared adventure of emer¬ 
gence into fresh air and golden light, had inevitably turned 
backwards, by asking him^what he thought of Amabel; con¬ 
versationally, and with a touch of the rallying briskness they 
both disliked, so that he should believe the question asked 
merely because between them speech was better than silence. 
But while her conspiratorial eyes searched the distance and 
her whole being held its breath and became a listening ear, 
she felt, tingling through her hand, the thrill of the pain 
he suffered in believing her to be deliberately dissociating 
him from this moment of life renewed in escape from 
enclosure. 

'She laughs too much.’ 

'She is young.’ 

'That is no reason. She is not a child. Tell me rather of 
' your sister in Canada.’ 

'Harriett i Left Canada ages ago. Went to Cuba and grew 
pineapples, and they all learnt to ride. I think they liked the 
life there and never heard why it came to an end. Harry hardly 
ever writes. And her letters are just a sort of shorthand, and 
; exclamations. She feels details are useless because the life is 
so utterly unlike anything we know. So she thinks, not allow¬ 
ing for imagination. Says the Americans are really different. 
L& another race. They’re in New Orleans now. She keeps 
the family by running an apartment house, which she describes 
..in one sentence; "Eighteen roomers, my hat, can you see 
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them?” Well, I can. But not the rooms, nor the town, nor 
the weather, nor the look of the countryside, if any.’ 

‘ That is bad. And the little Elspeth, who is your godchild ? ’ 

'Dreadful. I ’ve done nothing for her since I held her at 
the font, feeling so proud of the loveliness of her little sleeping 
form that I realized something of the frantic pride of parents. 
I tried writing to her after she began to go to school. In her 
answer, in pure American, she wrote elevator in two words: 
“ella vatcr,” and the shock of hearing her speak American, and 
of realizing that she would grow up into an American girl, 
prevented my writing again. They all seem so far away. And 
yet no further than Sarah and Bennett in their suburb. In 
another universe.’ 

‘That is a gross exaggeration, believe me.’ 

‘We all have different sets of realities.’ 

‘That, believe me, is impossible.’ 


And again, demanding no price for truant contemplation, the 
heavenly morning received her. Turning, in the fullness of 
her recently restored freedom, towards the light as towards the 
contemplative gaze of a lover, she felt its silent stream flood 
her untenanted being and looked up, and recovered, in swift 
sequence, and with a more smiting intensity than when she had 
first come upon them, the earlier gifts of this interrupted spring: 
the dense little battalions, along the park’s green alley, betwwn 
tall leafless trees, of new, cold crocus-cups, glossy with living 
varnish, golden-yellow, transparent mauve, pure frosty white, 
white with satiny purple stripings; the upper rim of each petal 
so sharp that it seemed to be cutting for itself a place in the 
dense, chill air; each flower a little upright figure and a song, 
proclaiming winter’s end. Then tree-buds in the square seen 
suddenly, glistening, through softly showering ran. Then the 
green haze of small leaves: each leaf translucent in the morning 
and, at night, under the London lamplight, an opaque, exciting, 
viridian artificiality. And it was with power borrowed from 
this early light, and from die chance of stillness as perfect as 
its own, tbt these memories were smiting through her. No 
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sound in house or street. Away in the square, the small song 
of a bird, measuring the height there of unimpeded air. And 
within tMs light and this stillness was the reality that dis¬ 
appeared in the din of the drama. Yet almost no one seemed 
to desire the stillness in which alone it could be breathed 
and felt. 

The door, opening. Being slowly opened by someone holding 
' the loose handle to prevent its rattling. Amabel—mowed to 
come downstairs at this unlikely hour—coming, amazingly, as 
if summoned, to share this perfect moment. With scarcely a 
sound she is gliding down the length of the other side of the 
room, to reach the window-space and silently blossom, just 
within the line of my vision when I turn my eyes from the 
vrindow. Amabel knows immortal moments. . . . They draw 
, her. And she knows how surely life clears a space for them 
a few seconds. But it is enough. 

She remained gazing into the open—for it was possible that 
Amabel, reaching the end of the table, would whisk herself 
across the window-space and land, crouching, at one’s side 
and, for a moment, look out towards the light. Into whose 
brightness had come a deeper warmth, while the house-fronts 
across the way had an air of confidence, as if sure of healing 
. for the sadness hidden behind their experienced walls; from 
. the sense of which, in general, one’s thoughts sheered selfishly' 
away, courting forgetfulness. Yet the inhabitants of these 
houses were doomed to pass their days without meeting 
Amabel. Without being able to raise their eyes and find her 
' where she had paused, exactly opposite, beautifully posed in 
. the full light. She had brought herself, and not any special 
' tribute, to this heavenly morning, though of course she was 
joyously aware of it and of herself as its particularly favoured 
guest. 

Drawn thither by the rising within her of a contemplative 
smile bom of a vision of Amabel upstairs, alight with her plan 
—dressing with swift tiptoe movements, arms raised, arms 
' extended in graceful flourishing gestures, each one of which 
served, besides its own purpose, that of luxuriously stretching 
the w^le of her elastic muscles, each flourish a rapturous] 
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greeting of the day, until at last she stood for a fraction of a 
second before her mirror, not to seek its help, but gaily to sur¬ 
vey, and triumphantly to salute, herself poised in readiness 
to depart and dawn, head upflung as a preliminary to the 
assumption of the graceful tilt, shoulders thrown hack, leaving 
balanced the curves of the body confined by arms straightly 
downstretched so that the hands, palms downwards and turned a 
little outwards from the wrists, assumed the appearance of 
small paddles with which she propelled her lightly balanced 
form, in the delicately swaying movements her feet seemed to 
follow rather than lead—Miriam’s gaze shifted from the win¬ 
dow and found an Amabel transformed. 

In place of the chic French morning frock of chequered 
cotton, with lacc tuckers at neck and sleeves, those at the sleeves 
frilling gaily out just above the elljow, was a filmy gown of 
English design, pleated where it should have lain flat, dis¬ 
guising, instead of following, contours, and having loose sleeves 
that began by destroying the curve of the shoulder and ended, 
destroying the curve of the arm, just below the elbow. Rising 
from this transforming gown, the firm pillar of her neck sup¬ 
ported a face whose pure oval, usually outlined by the silky 
dark curtains, was broken by the emergence of a small cliff of 
white brow. From her grave face, turning slowly this way 
and that to show itself at all angles, shone an expression of 
serene enlightenment. 

‘Marvellous, Amabel.’ 

Amabel’s gay trill, directed towards the window, ended on 
a meditative coo, revealing her nimble wits seeking, unobtru¬ 
sively, conversational material that would serve to employ her 
deep excitement without sacrifice of the delight of being 
entrancedly observed. 

' I did it for you,’ she said with her eyes on the opposite wall, 
and tilted her face, suggesting other toilettes, and drew her lips 
delicately back, partly revealing both even rows of teeth in a 
‘mischievous’ smile, and then, as if remembering, grew very 
grave, held her head steadily upright like an Englishwoman, 
and assumed an expression perfectly conveying the brooding, 
provisional graciousness of the kind of Englishwoman who is 
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always alert to ignore everything to which this graciousness 
does not apply. They gazed at each other, while still she held 
this pose, rejoicing together over an achieved masterpiece. 

‘It’s sweet of you, Amabel; because of course it makes you 
look years older. And perfectly lovely. You know it’s rum, 
and not at all rum when you come to think of it, because I see 
now why I always wanted you to have a forehead; which I 
knew would also suit you.’ 

Amabel turned towards this promising opening with a 
movement almost too eager for her dress and bearing, and at 
once corrected it by falling into a graciously attentive pose: 
floppy-sleeved elbows on table, chin propped, a little sideways, 
on hands laid flatly one above the other, eyes and lips set, to 
match the intelligent brow, in an expression of approving 
expectancy. . 

‘You sec . . .’ but indeed she was listening as well as con¬ 
templating her own metamorphosis; for her spirit, chuckling 
its recognition of their unvarying opening for serious remarks, 
almost broke up the stilbess of her face. ‘Women’s faces 
misrepresent them. No one really knows, of course, who starts 
fashions, though heaps of them must originate in blemishes or 
old age. (Dog-collars, for instance, to hide srars, and mittens 
to disguise shrivellmg hands which give away even an enamelled 
face.) But whoever started fringes ought to spend eternity 
hunting for a packet of Hinde’s curlers. But it’s not only the 
misery of the fringed, not only the incalculable nervous cost of 
curled fringes for straight-haired people in a damp climate, but 
the results of never having the brow properly aired, and of never 
seemg it, or having it seen, without a sort of horror. Of course 
every one knows Frenchwomen are intelligent and that the 
eighteenth century was the begmning of a period that was very 
adulating to the intelligence. But allowing for the exciting 
time they lived in, can you think, remembering their portraits, 
of any women more radiantly intelligent and enlightened- 
looking than those eighteenth - century Frenchwomen with 
mountains of powdered hair above expanses of white brow? 
They were intelligent, and a woman who has a furze-bush to, 
her eyebrows may be mtelligent. But the pomt is that they 
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looked intelligent, and this fact must have influenced them, as 
well as their friends the philosophers. The spectacle of them- 
selves, met in mirrors, must have influenced them. To-day, 
the average man (almost any sort of man with a more or 
less decent forehead, and particularly those who early begin 
to lose their hair), surveying himself in the glass, perceives, 
whether or no he is conscious of it, at least the appearance of 
intelligence, a luminous bluff, quietly presiding over the various 
kinds of sound and fury below; while the average woman 
confronts a thicket, whose effect is to concentrate attention 
upon the lower part of the face, leaving the serene heaven of 
the brow in darkness. The fringe, as a factor in environment. 
A whole library could be written.’ 

Amabel’s admiring agreement left them tantaliringly hand 
in hand, at this unavailable time of day, at the opening of hours 
of contemplative interchange that properly belonged to the 
far-away evening. Already it was nearly nine. Twenty 
heavenly minutes had passed since she sat down to breakfast 
and now she must rise and feel the day seise and begin to 
devour her; while Amabel, also getting to her feet, leisurely, 
without compulsion, was turning to salute the same day with 
outstretched arms ... and revealing, seen thus in profile, 
upon the lovely little cliff of brow, just before it met, without 
any weakening curve, the soft ridge of her hair, the slightest 
little bombe, wise and childlike. 

‘Listen to me, Babinka. You are to wear your hair like 
that when we meet Hypo. You must.’ 

She slowly turned and stood, meditative, hesitating, finger 
to lower lip, eyes rounded in childish dismay. But there was 
no time, no Hme for a scene of this kind. 

‘Promise; don’t forget’ 

The sense of urgency reached her. ‘ Mira,’ she said swiftly, 
dropping her childish pose for one of embarrassed girlhood, 
smiling face averted, eyes downcast; ‘this occasion is not going 
to be easy for your Babinka.’ 

‘Why on earth, Amabel ?’ 

‘In the first place,’ and now she spoke slowly, strolling 
gracefully along the window-space, ‘he is a very great man.’ 
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Her profile showed her brow lifted a little anxiously aoove eyes 
down-gazing as if in dismay at the recognition in her path of an. 
uncanny obstacle which refused to be set aside. ‘ In the second 
place, I like not at all my impression of him from what you have 
told me, and from these books into which 1 have looked. In 
the third place, I do not know what is the best pose to take with 
this kind of Englishman.’ 

'Why pose for him?’ 

‘For every one, one must have some kind of pose. For 
men, particularly, or one would too greatly embarrass them.* 

'But if you dislike him, why trouble whether or no you 
happen to embarrass him?’ 

‘Because it is to myself that I owe not to embarrass.’ 

‘M’m. I know. But just for this one evening, Babinka, 
don’t be French—by the' way, he ’ll see through any sort 
of pose.’ 

‘That I do not mind. If the pose is good.’ 

' If you must have a pose, don’t be French. Be Irish if you 
like, but not too much. And don’t be in awe. Except in the 
sense that everybody ought to be in awe of everybody, it’s 
simply fantastic, do believe me, for you to be in awe of Hypo. 

. And you and me together. Think. We’ll take the evening in 
. our stride, as a parenthesis. You see? We shall be there and 
not quite there; just looking in, on a play.’ 

‘Ah,’ she smiled, but wistfully and gazing ahead, not looking 
this way, privately contemplative, looking me—'if this were 
. possible.’ 

‘Amabel, you ‘re simply horrifying me. You. If it’s not 
possible for us to be altogether there, and quite elsewhere at the 
same time, we ’ll put it off.’ Her face came round now, dim, 
with the light behind, but vivid, tense with the effort of holding 
back the pulsation of emotions at strife within her. ‘ It would 
be monstrous for either of us to be under the spell of the 
occasion. There isn’t any occasion and it hasn’t any spell. 
He wrote, and on a post card by the way, note that; “We must 
. meet and talk, bring your Amabel.’’ But as there’s now no 
need to meet and talk, and as by this time he will have had 
my letter explaining that there is nothing for him and me toi 
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discuss, and no plans to be made and no green solitude, thank 
heaven, needed, and as, even if there were, we could hardly 
discuss in your presence'—Amabel’s trill broke out and she 
slowly advanced, tiptoe, hands stretched downwards, paddling 
her through die thin indoor air, face outstretched for a kiss— 
'we can easily put him off, unless we feel we can make it into 
a meeting between the representatives of two countries, in> 
comparable and incompatible. But if we can’t represent our 
own country-’ 

‘We will' squealed Amabel gently, sinking to her knees, 
gazing adoringly upwards for a moment and then turning 
awiy her head, her kce tense again and staring into space as if 
a desperate resolution stood there visible. ‘Your Dabinka is 
still a little frightened.’ 

‘Get up, Amabel, I simply musf go tliis moment. But re¬ 
member, you need not have any plan or take any line. It will 
just be us. And the intelligent eye, blinkered in advance with 
unsound generalizations about “’these intense, over-personal 
feminine friendships," and the clumsy masculine machinery 
of observation, working in this ca.se like a hidden camera with 
a very visible and very gleaming lens, will both find themselves 
at fault.’ 

And still she hesitated, disquietingly, standing still, with 
bent head, her inward eye considering her many aspects, 
grouped for her inspection and each, in turn, being set aside. 

‘In any case, Amabel, after what I have told him about you, 
which of course you don’t know, do, please, to please me, let 
him have the shock of your bumpy forehead.’ 

But though Amabel’s laughter, genuine, but leaving un¬ 
certain whidi of many possible images had evoked it, carried 
them as far as the steps, her engrossment with her problem was 
still perceptible, coming between them, set between them 
until next Thur^ay should have come and gone. 



CHAPTER II 

*I SEE. You go to all these serious-minded meetings and 
lectures as young men go to music-halls; only that your mirth 
has to be inaudible.’ 

‘Until we get home.’ 

‘Until you get home, yes . . .’ His lowered ^elids, giving 
to the fleshily curving smile the expression of the more sensuous 
representations of Buddha, prophesied the redeeming grey- 
blue beam that in a fraction of a second would accompany the 
jest being sought behind those closed shutters—‘You bottle it 
up, carry it home. And then uncork and let fly. Well, I ‘m 
glad someone is getting entertainment out of Lycurgan meet¬ 
ings. But, you know, you don’t know how fortunate you arc, 
you modem young women with your latchkeys and your free¬ 
doms. You ’vc no idea how fortunate you arc.’ 

Here, if one could tie him down and make him listen, was 
an outlet into their own world, far away from the formal life' 
of men, yet animating it. Both she and Amabel, as seen by 
him, had run away from certain kinds of enclosure. But there 
was no question, there, of good or ill fortune. No deliberate 
calculation, either. Just refusal. His picture of what they 
. had run away from would be as ill-realised as his vision of their 
destination. He ought to be made to pause over the fact that 
he still found, on their behalf, strangeness and newness in just 
the thinp that for them had long been matters of course, had 
been matters of course ever since the first rapture of escape. 

It suddenly occurred to her that perhaps much of his talk 
was to be explained by the fiict that he h^ never known that 
rapture. Had always been shut in and still, in spite of his 
apparent freedom, was enclosed and enmeshed? If this fact 
were flung at him, he would freely admit it, with an air of tragic. 
hilarity, while overtly denying it, with a conspiratorial smile i 
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to emphasize his relatively large liberties, in order to use the 
admission as a point of departure for fresh insistence upon their 
neglected opportunities, while, hovering high above the useless 
to and fro, would hang the question, sometimes accepted by 
Amabel and sometimes wistfully denied, as to whether men, 
however fitted up with incomes and latchkeys and mobility, 
can ever know freedom—unless they are tramps. 

But he had moved on, possibly after a second’s investigatory 
pause during which he would have collected evidence from 
facial expressions, and was launched on the new social world, 
the world he everlastingly canvassed and discussed and yet 
lived in so partially, conforming all the time, most carefully, 
to the world upon which she and Amabel had turned their backs. 

Ceaselessly unwinding itself, hurrying along the level set 
by his uniform reading of occasions, this unique evening that 
was to have compelled him to recognize the e.vistence of an 
alternative attitude towards reality, was to be no more than 
a wearisome repetition of fruitless experience, its familiar 
features more than ever vivid in the light shed by Amabel’s 
presence, its pace increased by the weariness which kept one 
far away, obediently letting it follow the shape of Hypo’s 
unvarying technique and pile up for him his unvarying false 
impressions. 

Into the rising tide of discomfort flowed the stream of 
Amabel’s silent communications; her delighted capitulation to 
his charm, the charm of the grey-blue glance and of the swift¬ 
ness ,of the mental processes reflected within it; her amazement 
over his method, so acute that one could almost hear her trills 
of horrified laughter; her shame and disappointment, made 
endurable to herself by a seasoning of malicious glee, over one’s 
failure to handle him, over the flagrant absence of any opposi¬ 
tion, to him and his world, of themselves and their world, the 
serene selves and the rich deep world that were to have con¬ 
fronted him, even though only indirectly, with the full force of 
their combined beings. And here one sat, divorced from her, 
weary and alone, not only allowing oneself to he led by the 
nose, but actually encouraging his collection, in cheap, comic 
pictures, of the externals of their existence. 
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And yet this attitude of his, insolent when seen through 
Amabel’s eyes, represented noting more than his refusal to 
take people as seriously as they took themselves, and his 
determination to see life in terms of certain kinds of activity. 

Enlivened by excursion, her mind moved rapidly from picture 
to picture thrown up during an interval of whose brevity she 
was fully aware, although, now that she returned upon her last 
articulate thought, the silence about her seemed to be waiting. 
‘Which self?’ she said aloud, and then remembered that she 
had not spoken and drew from the air the echo of his last 
remark and said hurriedly: ‘ Sometimes we bring back treasures,’ 
and raised her eyes and saw Amabel turn her head aside and 
caught, beaming from her smiling profile towards the darkening 
window, the benediction she would have received fully if they 
had been alone. 

‘What do you do with them ? ’ 

Turning, she encountered hLs eyes on their way from ' 
Amabel’s averted profile, visible to him only as the unrevealing 
angle of a jaw, and saw their searching beams become, for her 
own benefit, an amused smile—intended as a commentary upon 
the observed manreuvre and at once veiled by a swift dropping 
of the eyelids, as if for an irresistible savouring of private 
wisdom, and then returned transformed by a direct gaze, 

. simulating hopeful interest above the deepened wreathings of 
the Buddha smile. 

Coldly, she said: ‘We consider them, sometimes into the 
small hours.' , 

‘Ideas, facts, points of view-’ she heard him begin, in 

an ingratiating tone carefully permitted to vibrate sufficiently 
to register mirth renewed by the accusation of sacrilege. But 
her attention was divided between the suppression of the desire 
for some impossible demolition of the occasion and the spectacle 
' of Amabel returned, her face a little relf-consciously meditative, 
the remainder of her emotion in process of being disposed of 
by a slight drawing together of the brows. Or was this slight 
' frown ffie outward sign, at last emerged, of an endurance ffiat 
had been at work almost from the beginning of the evening? 
Endurance, amongst other things, of being, as a lovely spectacle, 
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more or less, if not entirely, ignored ? And now if she were 
to raise her eyes and see one’s question, would she avenge 
herself by dropping them, with the little lift of the eyebrows 
that meant: 'We are not amused’ ? 

Although, according to his acquired code, the arrival of 
coffee must not be allowed to make any break in his discourse, 
he did not miss the opportunity it afforded for a parenthetic 
staging of the small burlesque that was his chosen device for 
dealing with sudden demands fur unusual activity: the in¬ 
vestigating glance, dismayed recognition of the necessity for 
action, a hesitant gesture, suggesting uncertainty as to the 
exact method of procedure, followed by capitulation in the 
form of neat swift movements whose supposed banality a 
subdued smile, as of private hilarity in finding himself possessed 
of the appropriate te^nique, was intended to redeem. 

. . impelled to inquire—Black for Miriam? Black for 
Miss Amabel ? Yes. Austere black for everybody—earnestly 
to inquire when, if at all, do you .sleep ? You, Miriam, ought 
to sleep.’ 

Surprised and stung by the sudden, public discrimination, 
by its implied featuring of Amabel’s youthful immunity and 
its repudiation of the envy and admiration he had so often 
expressed in regard to her own independence of sleep and food, 
she forced herself to concentrate upon his question—already, 
as it fell, bringing release from the burden of endurance and, 
in the interval between it and its unexpected sequel, dissolving 
her mind’s fixed image of the room in a series of distant views 
competing for her attention—in order, by responding to that 
alone, by making him realize something of the enchantment 
rising in face of a query that for him was just a way of being 
charming, she might also make him, and perhaps even Amabel, 
believe diat she had not taken in his concluding words. But 
while she prepared to respond—keeping her hold upon the 
material from whose outspread wealth was emanating a dis¬ 
arming joy that must not be allowed to prevent her a^ption, 
for this occasion, of his own manner of address, eyes gazing 
ahead, guarded from distracting contacts, in order the better 
to contemplate and the more tellingly to present the subject 
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of his discourse—a sudden intruding realization of the advan¬ 
tage shared by him at this moment with all who, in sitting at 
the end rather than the side of a table, have the longer vista 
for the impersonal gaze, had taken her eyes on an involuntary 
tour, during which, meeting his own, they encountered the 
reinforcement, by a would-be authoritative glance, of the re¬ 
mark that had just left his lips. Composing her features to a 
mask, as if her mind, browsing far away, were not merely 
unattained but also quite unaware of no matter what message 
coming from without, she carried off the look she had received 
and read, clearly revealed within its blue-grey depths, the full, 
absurd explanation of this tiresome evening, while taking in, 
from the vast distance wherein, now, she was indeed ensconced, 
the way Hypo’s momentarily pointed, personal gaze restored 
itself to beaming sociability and turned, with what remained 
of its energy, a trifle too eagerly, in the manner of the English¬ 
man who, believing himself to have scored a point, wishes 
both to hide his satisfaction and to evade a retort, upon Amabel 
who now, as far as he would be able to see, was delighting in 
the role of onlooker and suggesting—by leaning a little across 
the narrow table and radiating, this time for his benefit, a 
half-amused and endlessly patient veneration—that one had 
something to say and should be encouraged to say it. 

And now she must speak. But the revelation of the motive 
of the gathering had raised a barrier between herself and 
whatever it was she would have said. It could be regained 
only at the price of falling into a state of being whose external 
aspect would look like the torpor of imbecility and, since they 
were not alone and he could therefore not openly attempt, by 
means of satire or with a show of mock despair, to shock her 
back to the surface where nothing could occur but the futile 
conflict with his formulae, he would turn, with the smile 
with which he was wont at once to claim a victory and to 
invite the witness thereof immediately to collaborate in a fresh 
departure, altogether towards Amabel. But since the occasion 
had originated in his careless misreading of her second note and 
must therefore end in embarrassing explanations, one might 
as well abandon it at once and get away, regardless of havoc. 
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into whatever it was that had seemed so good. Let them wait. 
Let the whole evening, as for as it concerned herself, crash 
irretrievably and leave her quite alone. Let them turn, 
despairing of one’s thick, apparently interminable silence, 
entirely to each other. 

Sleep. ‘You, Miriam,’ ran his message, ‘booked for 
maternity, must stand aside, while the rest of us, leaving you 
alone in a corner, carry on our lives.’ But before that, while 
the evening, its origin unexplained, was still only a dis-ippoint- 
ment and farce: ‘When do you sleepV This time, instead of 
luminous perspectives, the remembered words brought only 
a thought already shared with Amabel iuid whose restatement 
would become just one of those opinions people carry hugged 
about them like cloaks, and suddenly fling down, remaining, 
if they arc in the presence of those who hug, with equal tenacity, 
other opinions, defensive and nervously on the alert, behind 
a mask of indifference, while their statement, taken up and 
presented afresh from a different angle, is bereft of its a.xio- 
matic, independent air. But at least it would indiiaite pre¬ 
occupation, separate Amabel from him and bring her in as a 
collaborator. 

‘It doesn’t,’ she said cheerfully, into the midst of the begin¬ 
ning of their intcrcliange, ‘require a surgical operation to rouse 
you when you wake, soon and suddenly, from the marvellous 
little sleep you have if you have been awake until dawn. You 
realize sleep, instead of taking it for granted, because, before 
dropping into it, you had got out to where sleep is, to wheref 
you see more clearly than in daylight.’ y 

That was not so clear as the way she and Amabel had agreed 
to put it last week; ‘ Real sleep is being fully awake.’ And no 
responsive wave was coming across the table. Looking up, 
she found her, though still in the same attitude, withdrawn. 
Downcast eyes revved, above the smile left useless and 
embarrassed upon her lip's, some kind of disapproval which 
could not be registered without destroying her pose, or which 
had already been registered, and seen only by him, been meant 
to be seen only by him, before the eyelids dropped behind 
^ch she was now savouring not only the emotions attendant 
iv-t 
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upon having made her mark, but those also of being, or allo^g 
him for her own purposes to suppose she was, in league with 
him. 

‘Sleep,’ he said, withdrawing from Amabel an investigatory 
eye, ‘is—we don’t know what it is. We only know that whilst 
we ’re at it our little thought-mechanism, poor dear, is un¬ 
hooked and lying about in bits. Very good for it, so long as 
it’s been busy while it was hooked up. But sleeping only at 
dawn, however charming, is not a habit to be cultivated. And 
life, Miriam,’ his eyes came round, ‘is a series of surgical 
operations.’ 

She remained aware, as she seized and fled away with this 
last, incredible sample of the treatment she had escaped, of 
his voice beginning again, keeping ^ing, in the way of voices 
all over the world, the semblance of interchange beneath which 
the real communications of the evening had flowed, silently 
and irretrievably to and fro; of its rather excessively cordi^ 
and interested tone, at once betraying and disposing of the 
satisfimtion he had experienced in describing her to herself as 
reduced to her proper status, set aside to become an increas- 
mgly uncomfortable and Anally agonized biological contrivance 
whose functioning, in his view, was the sole justification for 
her continued existence. 

She began to consider the possibility of remmding Amabel 
of an imaginary engagement, breaking up the sitting and thus 
making him a present of the remainder of the evening. 

I 'But certairdyV Amabel was replying to something he had 
Wd, in the interrogative tone which she used to rebuke a 
superfluous inquiry. He was trying to draw her out. Imagin¬ 
ing she wished, just as if she were a shy English girl, to be 
coaxed by questions into believing heis^ to be interesting. 
Confused by an unfamiliar type of opposition, he had lost hold. 
of his usual conversational technique, his way of asking ques- * 
tions by making statements and ethbroidering them until he 
was interrupted, and had asked her something point-blank. 
And she had responded, with her head at its most graceful 
angle and a smile that still lingered and, in a moment, below., 
the eyelids that were lowered to conceal a cc ""-"*'5 
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must either turn into one of those tuneful little laughs, a private 
recitative that left the hearer in doubt as to its origin, the 
laughter Michael had objected to without troubling about 
origins, or become the acrampaniment of further speech. All 
the evening she had been on guard, in unfamiliar territory, 
with nothing to do but look after her poses. With no chance, 
excepting just that once, a few moments ago, of emotional 
release. 

‘All you young women,’ came Hypo’s summarizing voice, 
deliberately glowing, deliberately familiar, ‘in a long, eloquent, 
traffic-confounding crocodile of a procession. Yis.’ 

So he had begun at once on the suffrage, and had re¬ 
membered being told, weeb ago, about Amabel’s passion for 
the campaign. 

‘Not all pink,’ she said, breaking in incisively, and saw his 
hand pause fur a fraction of a second on its way to tlie ash-tray 
and his attention gather to test the nature of this ebullition 
from one who, rebuked and reminded, should now properly 
be engaged in salutary, dismayed realizations, leaving the way 
clear for him to test the quality of this young woman who was 
probably destined to share the ‘green solitude,’ to socialize it, 
keep it impersonal and unexacting during his occasional visits 
and, possibly, one day herself supply incidental romantic 
interest. ‘There will be mothers and aunts, don’t forget, and 
even grandmothers. A real army. With banners. Amabel 
is going to carry a banner.’ Lifting her elbows to the table so 
that her left hand, with cigarette between its extended fingers, 
should interpose and hide them from each other, she quenched 
the husky, opening words of his swift response with the sound 
of her own voice, full and fr«!; ‘Tell him your impressions of 
Mrs Despard, Amabel.' 


‘No,’ he said, and the meditative downward curve of hia 
tone was still able to create suspense, even though she knew 
him to be intent on avoiding solitude for himself and, for her, 
the opportunity of contemplating, at leisure, the evening’s 
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revelations just as they stood at this moment, unmodified. As 
funny, as truly comic as the story of the man who woke from 
sleep, recognized his own station slowly moving off, leaped' 
from the train, fell, scattering over the platform, amongst the 
waiting passengers, an armful of books and then saw th^ train 
come quietly to a standstill, was the revelation of the necdless- 
ness of his tactics, from the summoning of the meeting to the 
moment, just gone by, when a hansom appeared from nowhere 
at the kerb and Amabel, just as she was prepared fully to 
blossom, though still, to all appearances, remaining gracefully 
upright upon her stalk and refraining from bending in the 
direction of either of her neighbours, was unceremoniously 
dismissed. He would, of course, be unaware of the base 
temptation assailing her during this last item of the exhibition, 
for him so satisfying, of hi$ power of dealing with the situation 
he believed to exist: to avoid, when presently they met again, 
telling Amabel the truth, to let her imagine that this dismissal 
was die elimination of an undesired third, the achievement of a 
lover's solitude rather than a temporary removal of one who 
promised protection and pos.sible entertainment in the retreat 
whose provision was now to be discussed. 

For him, nothing but his sense of her responsibility in writing 
to him in what he took to be parables, mitigated the absurdity 
of his headlong strategy. But far more threatening to the well¬ 
being of any further association would be his sense of her being 
now in possession of a sample of his attitude, either real, or 
deliberately assumed for her benefit, towards the lover he had 
believed booked for maternity. For he must know, even he, 
with his determination to keep sex in its place, while admitting 
that he did not know what this place ought to be, to keep 
it impersonal, because he feared personalities, must certainly 
know that nothing could excuse the flaunting of bogies in the 
face of a postulant mother. Whatever he ^ly believed, or 
was training himself to believe, he was confronted now, in this 
dismal, regardless street, with an evening in ruins and herself 
as a witness of enormities. Yet, though a moment ago she had 
felt that nothing he could devise in the way of a fresh departure 
could shift her determination to dismiss him and, by leaving 
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him to dispose of its remainder as best he might, to repudiate 
the whole evening—here, already competing with her purpose, 
was interest in what he might be going to propose. 

'No —diet’s go to earth round the comer, in your Doni- 
zetti'i and drown our disappointment in a cup of their execrable 
coffee. For I am disappointed, you know, quite acutely. You 
had lifted me up into a tremendous exaltation. Miriam, you 
sec, is allusive in a way my more direct, less flexible masailinc 
intelL'gence doesn’t always follow; and when you said you had 
come down from the clouds, I thought you meant you were 
experiencing the normal human reaction after a great moment, 
not that you had been mistaken, but that . . .’ 

Long before he had finished speaking, her elbow was cupped 
in his hand and they had turned and were walking side by side 
up the street and, now that they were no longer confronted, the 
roar of the traffic almost obliterated his words, relieving her of 
the need for response and likely to keep them wordless and 
separate until they were within the doors of the forlorn little 
retreat whose name, as well as its exact locality, he had so 
astonishingly remembered. Doubtless his mind was still at 
work and a plan already encircled this fragment of a wasted 
evening. But the taut web of events was broken and they were 
alone together within a gap in its ceaselessly moving pattern. 

Eternity opened, irradiating the street whose lights and 
shadows and surrounding darknesses always seemed more harsh 
and bitter than those of any other London street she knew, and 
bringing suddenly back, to flow into the evening-end, only the 
harmonics of their long association. 'Within the uproar of the 
traffic echoed the characteristic haunting little melody of his 
voice, sounding its pathetic notes of determination and of hope: 
small and compact, diminutively sturdy, like himself. But it 
was only in moments such as these, only when making simple 
statements simply, that it seemed his very self. And although 
‘normal human reaction,’ containing more than one question¬ 
able technicality, could not be called a simple statement, 
coming from him it was just an innocent comment leading to a 
full stop; and ‘great moment’ admitted the existence of time- 
'ess experience independent of evolutionary development. So 
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long as he remained silent, she could believe him conscious of 
all that he denied, aware, as perhaps indeed, with his mind oil 
duty, he really was aware, of the element within the vast still¬ 
ness pouring in through the ceaseless roar of London, not them¬ 
selves and yet in communion with them and, itself, the nudium 
of their temporary unity, and to remain when they were within 
the little backwater in the evolutionary process whose frosted 
glass doors were now just round the comer and in a moment 
would be opening to admit them. 

Images competing to represent the presence whose invariable 
price was some sort of stillness, josW each other in her mind 
as they exchanged the uneasy northerly direction for the com¬ 
fort of going westward along the Euston Road, along the 
northern boundary of her London world. 

Escaped from the resoufiding corridor; feeling away behind 
her the open garden spaces right and left of St Pancras Church; 
and, away ahead, the park and the tree-filled crescent lining 
the Maiylebone Road; moving in the direction where the un¬ 
changed air already seemed easier to breathe, she realized her 
fittigue. Each part of the day had produced continuous, 
exhausting demands and she could see, as they turned into 
Donizetti’s and made their way to the marble-topped table in 
the comer, again offering the invitation of its emptiness exactly 
as it had done last year when she had contrived to help him to 
save his unusual situation, nothing at all with which to fill the 
space that for him was a desert into which she had led him 
by her inconvenient lack of directness. For although it was 
he who had chosen this retreat, she felt, once within it and 
on her own territory, responsible for his well-being and 
therefore under the necessity of immediately producing 
audible communications. 

‘If you had walked with me a little further north,’ she began, 
and felt the topic, the only one immediately available, become 
as comfortably at home as she was herself and as desirably 
temote from the scienpe-beaten highways of his imagination. 
It expanded in her mind as she spoke. She would state, in 
dear terms, bearing down his ironically beaming scepticism, 
the invariable uneasiness she felt in going north, express, 
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paienthedcally, her regret in being therefore deprived of 
Scotland (a contribution in his own vein), and then, if, after a 
diplomatic compliment for her curious sensibility, he should 
begin with his rational objections and interpretations, cover the 
uicre 4 tracb ahd amuse him with an account of Selina Hol¬ 
land’s economical week in Edinburgh: ‘a beautiful city one 
'tally ought to see,’ of her solution of the problem of luggage 
and cabs by wearing ‘two toilettes, one above the other, not in 
the least inconvenient when travelling by night,’ and be pre¬ 
pared, if he were not sufficiently impressed by this example of 
feminine ingenuity, to humble herself by confessing that if the 
nece^ry three pounds had been at her disposal she would 
admiringly have followed Selina’s example, wearing three 
dresses and going to an inevitable temporary death in the north 
for the sake of seeing Selina’s ‘city set on a hill.’ But their 
voices collided. 

‘I’ve quite an unreasonable liking for this dreadful litde 
haunt of yours, Miriam. It’s almost the irreducible minimum 
in little luunts, isn’t it ? But Miriam, I'm coming to believe, 
has a my with irreducible minima.’ 

‘ If you get hold of the end of a string . . .’ 

‘I see your point, and I hesitate’—his plump, neat hands 
were clasped before him on the table and his sightless, enter¬ 
tainment-seeking and, for the moment, entirely blue eyes were 
moving from point to point, searchlights, operated from a 
centre whose range, however far it might extend, was con¬ 
stricted by the sacred, unquestioned dogmas ruling his intelli¬ 
gence, he was devoting the surface of his attention to steering 
clear of offence, of boring and being bored; steering his way 
towards making one pleased with oneself and thereW with 
him—‘between concluding that you don’t want to risk electro¬ 
cution—one must, you know, keep one’s metaphors up to date 
—and wondering whether,, against one’s principles, one has to 
invent, for Miriam, a special category.’ 

‘Everybody is a special category.’ 

‘Even for an inexorable individualist, isn’t that a little- \ 

‘ Excessive ? Not more than the individuality of individuals. 
iVithin society. Within socialism, if you like. But socialism. 
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I believe now, is not something that has to be made to come, 
but is here, particularly in aristocratic England, as plain as a 
pikestoff. But it’s a secret society, with unvirritten laws that 
can’t be taught. Inside these laws, the individual is freer and 
more individual than anywhere else.’ 

‘Socialism won’t come of iteelf. It has to be written about 
and talked about—everywhere. Now the Lycurgan, if you 
like, is trying to be a secret society. That’s what we’ve got 
to Wt up.’ 

‘But it couldn’t be written about unless it existed. And 
talking about it makes people suspicious. And makes one 
begin to doubt. Anything that can be put into propositions is 
suspect. The only thing that isn’t suspect is individuality.’ 
His swift glance towards the next table revealed his everlasting 
awareness of neighboure-a#-audience, and his search, even here, 
for a sympathetic witness of his tolerant endurance of a young. 
person’s foolish remarks, or for escape into some interesting' 
aspect of his surroundings. His glance shifted to a point 
further down the narrow, crowded little corridor, rested for a 
moment and returned lit by the kindly beam that is to be seen 
shining charitably from the eyes of the one, of a party of two, 
who sees a third bearing down upon them and wishes to appear,' 
to the approaching onlooker who is not yet within hearing, as 
the easily dominant partner in a friendly contest. 

'You shall be the individual individualist, Miriam,’ he said, 
sitting back and addressing, with a smilingly indulgent air of 
finality and in a tone slightly above his earlier, conspiratorial 
undertone, partly herself and partly the centre of the widened 
space between them, whence his eyes, provisionally halted there, 
turned now, and as if he had just become aware of him, towards 
little Donizetti; the arrived, temporary third member of the 
party, standing drawing himself sturdily upright from a barely 
perceptible courteous inclination—.not leaning forward with 
paternal solicitude, hands upon the table-end to support his 
stout frame while she murmured her small order, to which he 
,would listen as if it were something that was to call out the 
utmost resources of his establishment—his air of readiness to 
serve them sternly mitigated by the expression of reproachful,; 
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uutious suspicion with which he was wont to regard any male 
ippearing in her company. It was joy, as always in the presence 
]f an escort upon whom his scrutinizing eyes could be trusted 
:o remain fixed during the whole of the brief interview, to gaze 
affectionately at this friend who, when first she had dared to 
venture alone, driven by cold and hunger, into the mystery of 
a London restaurant just before midnight, had rescued her 
from embarrassment and fed and cherished her. 

Returning from watching him as he plodded .sturdily down 
the narrow aisle, she caught upon herself Hypo’s privately 
investigating glance and rrad therein his summary of her 
absence: that she had fallen into a trap, awaiting the socially 
servile and the empty-minded alike, had reacted to a small 
interruption, not only with an easily distracted attention but' 
also physially, turning and looking, something which, atxord- 
ing to his acquired code, one doesn’t do. 

‘Donizetti’s a darling,’ she said fiercely, working off the 
wrathful misery consuming her at the spectacle of the irre¬ 
vocable ill-breeding of the two of them in dividing up their 
personalities sur le champ, and making private notes in the 
course of what ought to be an act of homage. ‘One reason 
why I love this place which in so many ways is both devastating 
and heart-breaking, is because I never have to deal with cheap 
waiters with lost-soul faces. Because Donizetti always serves 
me himself, rushing up and waving them away if they approach, 
they have left off coming my way. That’s why we had to wait 
so long. He must have been a peasant, it suddenly occurs 
to me.’ 

While he listened to her hurried words, without apparently 
finding in their course anything that could be taken up and 
used at all effectively, his amiability grew a little weary, its 
expression hovering perilously on the verge of fatuity when her 
wdcome departure from what he was regarding less as a tribute 
to Donizetti than as a rather boastful confidence, came to his 
rescue. 

‘More probably, you know, the son of a small Ticino inn¬ 
keeper, trying his luck over here.’ 

‘A peasant, because men of that stratum when saluting or 

... IV—-’l 
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convening with a ‘lady and gentleman,’ always, it you notice, 
apparently ignore the lady. It's mannen. Not, of course, 
; in sophisticated circles, not if they have come to be urban 
policemen or waiters in smart restaurants, who are all attention 
to Madame, while taking their orders from Monsieur.’ 

‘M’yes. You’re an observant creature, Miriam.’ 

'No one less. Say, speaking your dialect, which of course 
may be applicable, that I’m too egoistic, too self-centred to be 
observant. But can any one really know what they have r^y 
observed until they look back? And if one hasn’t a trained 
mind, methodically observant, one sees only what moves one, 
rather than what confirms, or fails to confirm, some provisional 
prejudice with a grand name.’ 

‘ Qiffee arrived while he was stating his determination not 
'to be drawn by glancing, h|s amused smile held firmly in the 
place of president, from point to point about the room, and was 
served by a woebegone young lost soul whose weary, plaintive 
‘haff-an'-hafi’ still echoed in her mind as Hypo, having sipped 
his coffee and set it down, inquired with an almost passionate 
emphasis why she was not dyspeptic. 

‘You ought to be dyspeptic, living as you do,’ still only just 
above the poverty line, you know, and feeding casually for 
years on end. Yet you remain unravaged and, apparently, 
unresentful. You queer one’s criticisms.’ 

‘I don’t really resent, even when something happens to 
remind me of the things I seem to be missing, if any one cm 
really miss things—I mean I still believe that things come to 
people. Whenever I am reminded of thin^ I should like, 
playing games, dancing, having access to music and plays, I 
feel that if I were to make efforts to get these things the inci¬ 
dental prices would rob me of what I want more. Fighting 
and clutching destroys things before you get them; or destroys 
you. Perhaps it’s my lack of imagination. Low-pressure 
mentality, as you once politely explained.’ 

‘That was excessive. You’ve come on no end. You ate 
one of those who develop slowly. I admire that.’ 

‘I don’t know. There are so many directions one can 
(novein. You see, there ate so many societies. Each with its 
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»cret. And whenever me, whatever it calls itself—because, 
mind you, even the diilerent social classes are secret societies— 
seems likely, or is said to be seeming likely, to get everything 
into its own hands, I feel, no matter how much I admire it, 
that something is going wrong. And since, except in spirit, 
me cannot join all the societies with equal enthusiasm, one 
iannot whole-heartedly join any. Because all arc partial, and 
to try to identify oneself with one is immediately to be re¬ 
minded, even reproached, by the righmess of the others. 
Besides, the people inside the societies suspect you unless you 
ippear to despise the other societies. Which in a way you 
mist do if you are going to do anything. You must believe 
hat you, or your group, arc absolutely right and that eveiy- 
x>dy else is walking in darkness. That is what makes life so 
.earfiilly difEcult if you have got cut of your first environment 
and the point of view that belonged to it. I’m willing to be 
electrocuted. But only altogether, not partially. Only by 
something that can draw me along without reservations.’ 

T believe you capable of devotion, Miriam. It’s one of 
your attractions. But you evade. And you ’re a perfectionist, 
like most young people. But all this admirable young loyalty 
and singleness of purpose must attach itself somewhere, or 
fizzle wastefully out.’ 

‘ It is the same with people. Men or women. No man, or 
woman, can ever engage the whole of my interest who believes, 
as you believe and, of course, George Calvin Shaw flashing his 
fire-blue eyes, that my one driving-force, the sole and shapely 
end of my existence is the formation within myself of another 
human being, and so on ad infinitum. You may call the pro¬ 
ceeding by any name you like, choose whatever metaphor you 
prefer to describe it—and the metaphor you choose w^l repre¬ 
sent you more accurately than any photograph. It may be 
a marvellous incidental result of being bom a woman and may 
unify a person with life and let her into its secrets—I can be¬ 
lieve that now, the wisdom and insight and serene independent 
power it might bring. But it is neither the beginning nor the 
end of feminine being. It wasn’t for my Devon-border grand¬ 
mother, who produced twenty-two children. Yes, and h'sten: 
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She was an old lady when I fiist met her. I rtaUy only met 
her once. I was going upstairs, always in any case an amazing 
adventure. But listen. On the half-landing was this new 
granny. Up till then, a grandmother had chiefly meant a tall 
thin someone who had spent, and was still spending, a rather 
bony existence looking all the time into the abyss of hell and 
hoping, by strict righteousness in all her dealings, to avoid it; 
and yet able to twinkle, sometimes seeming to try to twinkle 
me into the narrow path, perhaps because she thought this 
the best way of dealing with worldly church-folk. But the 
new granny, very plump indeed, and pretty, and whose ‘weeds’ 
made little bouncing movements—instead of dolefully hanging, 
like Grandma Henderson’s—as she moved lightly about, was 
all twinkle. Seeing her only with other people, 1 had noticed 
only that and her voice, which always seemed to be laughing, 
as if at some huge joke of which all the time she was aware 
and wanting to bring home to those about her; and yet knowing 
that this was impossible and not worrying about the impssi- 
bility and still unable not to go on twinkling all the time. 1 
know it might be said that this was the result of her enormous 
wealth: her fifteen sons scattered all over the world. It wasn’t. 
When I came face to face with her on the half-landing, alone 
with her for the first time and so near as to be almost touching 
her, we looked at each other. She made no movement towards 
me and said no word. She was facing downstairs, with her 
back to the light that came from the high landing window and 
shone into my eyes’—he was losing interest, had just glanced, 
' still preserving, but only on his lips and almost invisible behind 
the untidy frill of his moustache, the smile with which in public 
be simukted the appearance of the interested, provisionally 
critical listener, at a party of Cockneys audible behind her 
across the way. But the interest of her story, with its testi¬ 
mony, unnoticed as such until this rpoment, to a truth renew¬ 
ing itself at intervals all along the years, made her careless of 
his boredom-‘so that in getting on to the landing and feeling 
her silence and her stillness, I had to peer at her to see what 
was there, what this new granny was when she was alone. 
And we stood, I seven years old and she sixty-five, thoueh I 
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didn’t know this at the time, looking at each other. And I 
saw that I was looking at someone exactly my own age. And it 
delighted me so much to sec someone tliinking and feeling 
exactly as I did, and beaming the fact at me and waiting for 
me to take it in, and being no older at the end of life than I was 
myself, that I went on upstairs, knowing, after the look that 
had reached me through her smile, that them ms no need to 
speak, and feeling eager to experience what I should have called, 
if I had had the words, the enrichment that had overtaken my 
lonely world through this recognition of identity.' 

‘There’s a link, there’s sufficient space for an easy, com¬ 
fortable link between grandparents and grandchildren. A 
grandson is a renewal; in a new, unprecedented world. That ’a 
why, Miriam, one should have grandchildren and, meanwhile, 
prepare a world for them to live ir.’ 

‘Yes, I know; and I an see that new world in all sorts of ways. 
But it must also be the same world, to be ral to me. It’s 
finding the same world in another person that moves you to your 
roots. The same world in two people, in twenty people, in a 
nation. It makes you feel that you exist and can go on. Your 
sense of the world and of the astonishingness of there being 
anything anywhere, let alone what there seems to be turning 
out to be, is confirmed when you find the same world and the 
same accepted astonishment in someone else . . .’ ‘Wherever 
two or three arc gathered together’—by anything whatsoever 
—there, in the midst of them, is something that is themselves 
and more than themselves. Why not ? Why do you object ? 

Looking up and away from the vision of Amabel, un-« 
expectedly, at some distant point in an excursion of thinking 
aloud, brewing in with rapturous assent, she met once more, 
in his eyes, his mind paused for a moment upon some diagram 
in his patterned thought, and felt again how wasteful for them 
both was this fruidess conflict. Yet although there seemed to 
be a sort of guilt attached to the dragging in, from other con¬ 
texts, of material arising in a world he did not recognize, it 
seemed also less evil than agreeing, or pretending to be per¬ 
suaded into agreeing and so becoming a cariature of himMlf, 
and in the end, loathsome, even for him. 
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‘What we've got to go on to isn't in the least, thank heaven, 
the same world. Life, especially speeded up, modem life, if 
we ’re to get anything done, doesn’t, dear Miriam, admit of 
intensive explorations of the depths of personalities. I doubt 
if it ever did, even in the spacious days when quite simple 
people got much more of a show than any one can get to-day. 
People used to sit confronted, in a world which appeared to ^ 
standing still, and make romantic journeys into each other. 
That sort of attitude lingers and dies hard. But to-day we are 
on the move, we’ve got to be on the move, or things will run 
away with us. We ’re engaged in a race with catastrophe. We 
can win. But only in getting abreast and running ahead.’ 

‘Running where?’ 

‘Away from the wrong sort of life-illusion, Miriam. If we 
don’t, any one who chooses, to look can see, plainly, what is 
upon us.’ 

He was stem now, his lips compressed and eyes fixed on a 
distant point, as if to refuse; to dismiss any further, tiresome 
questioning of the self-evident. 

‘As plain as the nose on my face.’ And away, out there, the 
lovely, stnnge, unconscious life of Ia>ndon went on, holding 
the secret of the fellowship of its inhabitants. If these should 
achieve communal consciousness, it would never be the kind 
he represented and seemed to think the world might be coerced, 
by himself and his followers, into acquiring. It would be 
something more like Amabel’s kind of consciousness. 

‘Amabel wants a new world, but she likes people, most 
•people, just as they are.’ 

‘Your Amabel’s a pretty person. Women ought to be 
reformers. Keeping the peace and making the world habitable 
is eminendy their job. But they ’re held up by a fatal tendency 
to concentrate upon persons. Hallo!’ 

Darkness and cessation, evetywhere but above their table 
and the lit doorway, abrupdy announcing midnight and the 
end, had surprised from him this sudden cry that brought to 
her—as she heard sound through each of its two notes, one 
above the other and the last cheerily up-curving in the manner 
of an expansive greeting, not only his boyish delight in seeing j 
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mechanisms obedient to the will of man, but also his glad 
welcome for the soundless call coming from without—only an 
enclosing vision of the grey and empty street. 

The revealing cry echoed in her mind as she stood alone for 
a moment between the frosted doors and heard, in the tone of 
his good night to Donizetti, the genial affability, whose glow 
when a train is at last about to move, warms the farewells of a 
securely departing traveller. 

The eager availability with which, humming a little tune, 
he had turned, once the street was reached, towards the future 
—towards the wealth of interests awaiting him and which 
seemed to her to hover, vividly bright and alluring, in every 
quarter of the invisible sky save the one hanging above the 
region towards which she was bound—betrayed itself in the 
sound of his voice as he inquired, putting into his question a 
carefully measured portion of his good cheer, the way to her 
lodgings. 

T live nowhere,’ she said, planted, half-confronting him, 
with her eyes on the distance whose hoarse murmurings feebly 
competed with the near, enfolding sound of his voice, weak and 
husky, yet dominating the interminable depths of the darkness, 
‘I live here. So, good night.’ 

'Nonsense, Mirissima. Wc ’ll walk together.’ 

In silence they crossed the top of the street they had walked 
up in a far-off era of this graceless evening. Every step of 
their way was known to her and was filled with a life that in 
this midnight hour, transformed by his presence into a darkened 
gap between day and day, seemed to stand just out of her 
reach, pleading in vain for recognition and continuance. 
Counter to it, kept clear by his nearness, tan the stream of her 
life with him, restored, now that it was so conclusively ended, 
in clear perspective from its beginning and, surely, remembered 
by him in so far as his cherish^ future, for ever beginning, for 
ever playing him false, allowed him an occasional retrospective 
glance. 

Looking back as they came within the influence of the high 
trees whose tops disappeared into the upper darkness, she 
caused uoon a memory of one of their earliest aereements. an 
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impersonal unanimity holding them both, in that far-off 
moment, upright within a fragment of eternity and now sub¬ 
stituting, in her mind, for the silence within which, marchmg 
side by side, they were so far apart, the sound of the remem¬ 
bered theme. They were now well within the region of the 
tail trees lining the stretch of pavement, a hundred yards or so 
as seen with his eyes, but in reality an illimitable space wherein 
there always came upon whatever was engrossing her as daily 
she passed this way to and fro, a subtle influence, modifying it, 
setting it a little aside and toning down its urgency. Even at 
night, with the trees colourless and only half visible save where 
lamplight fell upon their dark stems and lit their lower leafage 
to an unnatural green, the powerful magic came forth that 
separated this region from the world of the streets. Surely 
he must be aware of it, mast feel it streaming towards him 
through the stillness whercinto were projected his ponderings, 
or the pangs of his endurance, whipped up by the promises 
surrounding him, of the tailing-off of a wasted evening. Under 
its influence, that was giving her strength to throw, across 
the interminable distance now separating them, a bridge upon 
which, as soon as he had recognized it, they might meet and 
greet one another, he could not fail to respond. 

But when the little theme began to go forth upon the air, it 
sounded rather like one of his nondescript hummed tunes, 
bereft, in her hands, of its confident purposefulness. As it 
grew, taking its own shape and recalling how, poised, as she 
had been when first she heard it, in undefined happiness, it 
had set a cool hand upon her heart and freed her spirit to wing 
joyfully forth beyond the confines of familiar life, she felt that 
her singing not only failed to reach him but, by suggesting a 
spacious untimed wandering, was inaeasing his impatience 
in being carried out of his way. 

‘Where are your lodgings, Miriam.?’ 

Standing still once more, and aware of him brought to a 
pause in the open, where the trees no longer stood above them 
and the high blue light of the nearest standard lamp fell coldly 
from the middle of the roadway upon the desecrated pavement, . 
she braced herself against the truth of their relationship, the ; 
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ssential sepantion and mutual dislike of their two ways of 
)eing, remembering how in earlier days he had mysteriously 
nsisted that a relationship can be 'built up.' 

' Good-bye,’ she said and turned and swiftly crossed the wide, 
empty roadway, feeling as she reached the far, opposite pave¬ 
ment, which still was just within the circle of her London 
homeland, strength to walk, holding back thought, on and on 
within her own neighbourhood until, stilled by the familiar 
presences of its tall grey buildings, and the trees detachedly 
inhabiting its quiet squares, the inward tumult should subside 
and leave her to become once more aware of her own path, 
cool and solid beneath her feet; so that when presently she 
encountered Amabel, the events of the long evening, if, by that 
time, in her own mind, they were already irrelevant and far 
away, might be left, by mutual consent, shelved and untouched 
until they should come forth to fulfil, one by one, their proper 
role as lively illustrations for the points of intensive colloquies. 



CHAPTER III 


Regret for what she had sacrificed in leaving her place at the 
comer of the Tansley Street balcony to come to the Nursery, 
was giving way to the desire to identify the quality of this little 
man from the north. It was already obvious that every one 
present, and several, she knew, had come anticipating endur¬ 
ance, was captivated in one way or another, and when his 
second question fell into a stillness whose depth revealed 
attention, she roused herself to consider the nature of the 
influence so steadily imposing itself. 

This compact little man, his features dim in the on-coming 
twilight whose soft radiance poured in on the shabby office 
from the wide high window behind him, came from the north. 
And though the emanating quality might turn out to be tooted 
in someone else’s thought, carefully grasped and ably presented, 
there was somediing in it that was personal, coming from 
the man himself. Something that set him apart from all the 
London Lycurgans she had heard so far. The discovciy was 
cheering. For others might visit the Nursery from remote 
places, bringing unexpected goods, perhaps as valuable as 
those provided by the Big Men. Perhaps even more valuable. 

Taking her pleasantly by surprise, a wave of affection, 
accumulated unawares durii^ the meetings held in this gloomy 
room, rose within her and flowed not only backwards over the 
eventful evenings supplied by the well-known figures, but also 
forward to embrace the less exciting occasions lying ahead. 
For these little meetinp, she now realized, held a charm pecu¬ 
liar to themselves, independent of the fare provided from behind 
the table and entirely lacking in the la^ gatherings of the 
Lycurgan proper, though Wells condemned even these large 
meetings for their too local, too enclosed and domestic atmo¬ 
sphere. Seekmg the origin of this charm, felt, she was con- 
33 * 
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vinced, even by tiie most superior members—though it would 
; be disastrous to suggest its existence to any one of them— 
; she concluded that it arose partly from the smallness of the 
gathering and partly from the provisional nature of the sur¬ 
roundings, giving to each meeting the character of a chance 
encounter, on neutral territory, of people who hitherto have met 
only amongst others, upon backgrounds soaked with person¬ 
ality and tradition, and who now, poised in a vacuum and 
reduced to their native simplicity, must conspire to reach an 
understanding. Even Shaw, shooting up upon the chairman’s 
last word, Jadic-in-the-box, magical, electric amidst the shadows 
of this battered room, had presented his beliefs with a grave 
simplicity; so that they were more formidable than when they 
came, festooned with his disarming wit, from the Lycurgan 
platform. And if the test, so nobly encountered by them all, 
of appearing bereft of the stimulus of their familiar background, 
public, limelit, crowded, reduced the big Lycurgans to sim¬ 
plicity, it also left the little audience fully exposed to the 
operations of the .speaker by eliminating the sense, never quite 
absent from an adult Lycurgan meeting, of being present at 
a show. 

Each of these distinctions, as it presented itself, had a 
familiar face, recognized as having been glanced at, hurriedly, 
from the midst of preoccupations, and banished lest its con¬ 
templation obscure, even for a moment, the design being offered 
by a great Lycurgan mind. Only now, only in the presence 
of this substitute for a god, who was revealing the quality of 
a small gathering of ordinary mortals just as it had been re¬ 
vealed at the locd meeting when Mrs Redfern’s Messiah failed 
to arrive, did they group and present themselves as a whole. 
For in a sense those earlier Nursery meetings, addressed by the 
Leaders, each distilling, for the benefit of the gathered infonts, 
his own particular blend of the essences of Lycurgan socialism, 
had been shows, however modest. Fragments of the great 
show and, as isolated fragments, revealing here, more clearly 
than amidst the distractions and rivalries of Sussex Hall, the 
divergencies of the several minds, leaving one in possession of 
neatly sorted samples of socialism, disquietingly imconcilable. 
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But this nobody from the industrial north radiated a quiet 
confidence. He was as self-contained as the saffron-robed old 
Hindu whose high-pitched, fluting voice, sad, seeming to echo 
through him from the vastness of space, had for a moment 
reduced the seething ranks of the Lycurgans to a unanimous 
handful: ‘We are an ancient shivilization. We are ruled—by 
a bureau-crashy. Wotsh than that—by a foreign bureau- 
crashy. Worsh than that—by a bureau-crashy that is always 
shanging.’ And the cosmo.s reflected in the personality be¬ 
hind his acquired specialist knowledge, unlike ^at of Shaw or 
of Wells, or even of Sydney Olivier, though his at least had 
depth as well as surface, and stillness within its movement, 
was probably habitable. For he handled his argument as if 
it were self-existent and the property of every one, rather than 
a cunning device and a reproach to every one who had failed 
to discover it. His points emerged of themselves, unspoken 
yet almost audible in the silence.following the rounding off of' 
each of his statements—delivered in a pleasantly meditative 
undertone—by a question aimed, upon a livelier note, directly 
at his audience. 

The stirrings and whisperings invading her attention from 
the back tow into which had slipped, a moment ago, several 
late arrivals, were heightening her sense of his way of being, a 
way that seemed itself a fulfilment of what he was pleading 
for, and a settlement of the teasing problem by transforming it, 
in the part of her consciousne.ss it ceaselessly occupied, into a 
matter of temperament. His temperament was socialism in 
being. Conscious where the Oberlanders were unconscious, 
he saw the whole world, just as they saw their small, enclosed 
Lhassa, as a society. And, just as they did, regarded its un¬ 
written laws as the only sacred laws. Therefore he was a 
reformer, bent on changing only the unsacred, secondary laws, 
the written rules of the club whos^ only justification was the 
well-being of the members; whereas the Lycurgan intellectuals, 
some looUng at life only through the telescopes and micro¬ 
scopes of scientific research, and others through the stained- 
glass windows of the various schools of psychology, were 
competing with each other in a game of socid betterment that 
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bad suddenly become a scrimmage in which rules were no 
longer respected. 

Turning to discover the source of the increasing stir in the 
back row, and in turning, aware of herself as an object exposed 
to the quiet radiance flowing from the speaker, she saw, in a 
swift series of dissolving views penetrated by this same radi¬ 
ance, her own career as a member of the Lycurgan; saw herself 
not only drawn hither and thither attentive to mind after mind 
in her search for an acceptable doctrine, not only, when tem¬ 
porarily impressed, using borrowed opinions as weapons, but 
finally using the Lycurgan spectacle as a continuous entertain¬ 
ment and feeling that if it were dowered with the unifying 
something whose presence she had felt at smaller gatherings, it 
would cease to be interesting. Yet she had had moments of 
passionate conviction, and upon these she could look back 
without feeling that the society would l)c better off without 
herself and those like her who were eagerly looking for argu¬ 
ments wherewith to floor all comers and who would immedi¬ 
ately be driven off by the prospect of doing, year in and year 
out, some small, obscure ta.sk dictated by the chosen exponent. 
She saw the interior of the .stuffy little room in the East End 
where she had spent the whole of a day’s holiday joyfully 
folding circulars, sustained only by the presence of other 
workers, an occasional cup of cocoa, and the e.\citement provided 
by the coming and going, with the latest news, of other Lycur- 
gans who also were working for Webb. And recalled an 
evening’s canvassing during which she had felt willing to make 
almost any sacrifice if she could be a-rtain that soon the 
suspicious people in the mean tenements would find themselves 
belonging to a vast world-wide society, rather than on guard 
against everything and everybody; and the strange moment 
of hungry affection for all the people she had visited, friends 
and enemies alike, whom she lud seen while they talked with 
her, or in their way of getting rid of her, as they were to them¬ 
selves, in isolation, apart from the dense atmosphere of family 
life and from the world in which they struggled so bitterly to 
maintain themselves. 

' And nothing short of conWetion could have urged her, lying 
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in bed with a high temperature, to get up and go down through 
an ea^ wind to vote at the decisive meeting; only to discover 
that even amongst these emancipated intellectuals fair play 
was not a matter of course. Hope lost its foundations with the 
spectacle of the Leaders deserting their guns and denying their 
principles in their frantic attempts to destroy each other. The 
one calm person on the platform, the only one who made 
any attempt to restrain the combatants, was a woman. 

And yet, she reflected, turning fully round, women ate 
refused the suffrage because they are supposed to be ruled by 
their emotions. Her eyes reached the centre of the disturbance 
at the back of the room, from whose dimmer twilight shone out, 
distinguishing them from their neighbours, the glowing eyes 
and flushed cheeks of three young women whose expressions, 
different and alike, fiich revealed a restive, vain desire to escape, 
from emotions rioting within and excited neighbours besieging 
from without, back into a vanished clear vista at whose end 
had gleamed a bright indefinite goal. She remembered with 
a pang of dismay that the march of the militants on the House 
of Commons had been fixed for to-night and realized, in the ' 
midst of the warm flush rising to her own cheeks with the 
thought of the prison cells awaiting these girls to-morrow, that ‘ 
at this moment Amabel, certainly amongst the arrested, would 
be waiting for her at home in a far more abounding state of 
exaltation than either of these could attain, one of whom was , 
betraying, by a forced smile directed at random, and by a; 
continuid insufficient compression and recompression of her. 
tremulous lips, that she was scared as well as excited, while ' 
her companion on her right, responding to an eagerly whisper¬ 
ing neighbour, glanced about collecting incense, and the one 
on her left, drawing back from a whispered conversation with 
someone turned towards her from the row in front, was now 
gazing fixedly at the lecturer in a vain attempt to suggest that 
being arrested was all in the day’s work. 

‘ This cannot come about of itself. It can be brought about. 
But only by means of concerted effort. Do we feel such an 
. effort to be worth while ?' 

For the first time, his voice was tinged with emotion. Was 
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' there to be a rising tide? A few more tracts ot quiet state¬ 
ment, each ending with a challenge more insistent than the 
^last, and then a rousing appeal for activity, and the familiar 
experience of finding one’s interest shifted from the theme to 
the spectacle of a speaker in full blast, and finally the vision, 
arriving at the end of so many Lycurgan meetings, of the entire 
assembly dispersing to stand on soap boxes at street corners 
and the sense, in the midst of one’s admiration, of something 
lacking in them all. Which Amabel had shared, or she would 
not so delightedly have agreed that the Lycurgans were a 
Primrose League without a primrose—though she had said 
afterwards, looking away and speaking very gently, as if to 
herself, so as to exclude from what she said any clement of 
retort or even of criticism: ‘Most of those they are fighting for 
haven’t any primroses,’ following up the English jest, because 
at the moment she was not wi^ someone who needed to be 
flattered all the time, with a typical movement of her own mind, 
irrelevant to the issue but so sincere that one refrained from 
insisting, also irrelevantly, that most of those who were fighting 
were fighting against something incompletely defined rather 
than for anything at all. 

Amabel’s socialism was out-and-out. She stood fur the 
poor and outcast, not because they were poor but because 
they were people, belonging to the club. She would have no 
objection to a stockbroker on account of his calling, But why 
was she a suffragist? During the whole of their earlier time 
together she had upheld the Frenchwoman’s point of view. 
On one occasion she had expressed ‘affection’ for the old- 
fashioned feminine disabilities and declared herself horrified 
by the efforts of the Lycurgan Women’s Group to get at the 
tiuth about these celebrated handicaps, though certain of their 
discoveries had impressed her. But she believed in exploiting 
feminine charm and feminine weakness, believed in controlling 
and managing men by means of masked flattery, scorned m(»t 
Englishwomen as being caricatures of men, and pitied those 
who either lacked, or did not know how to use, feminine 
weapons. 

To the accompaniment of the little man’s now relatively 
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animated discourse, whence now and again an emphasized 
word or phrase dropped into her musing a reminder, like the 
sounds coming from round about them in the house'when she 
and Amabel sat talking their way along a promontory of thought, 
or silently contemplating a scene or person one of them had 
set up for inspection, that life was going busily on its way, she 
considered the ranged fragments that were all she knew of 
Amabel’s relation to the movement. 

It was she herself who had offered her tickets for a meeting, 
rejoicing in having something to offer, and feeling that she 
might be entertained and feeling at the same time a shamed 
sense of her own lack of interest in a meeting composed entirely 
of women, Amabel had glanced at the tickets, with the little 
moue that meant both amusement and disdain, and had laid- 
them aside and immcdiatily become animated and charming 
in the ntanner of one who wishes to cover the traces of a 
blunder or, by flinging blossoms on its grave, to indicate where 
it lies. But she must have gone to that meeting, though .she 
never mentioned it. For, soon after, she was an active member 
of the society. Perhaps one’s responses were too slight to call 
forth any connected account of her experiences at the many 
meetings she must have attended before she became one of 
the banner-bearers in the great afternoon procession. Once 
she had described Mrs Despard with devout adoration until 
one could sec her; see her silky white hair and the delicate mesh . 
of her old lace and could recognize the characteristic quality 
of the English gentlewoman of her period, the disciplined mord 
strength concealed behind the gentle fafadc, within the fragile 
network of nerves and the delicate structure of bones and sinews, 
and supporting her now that she compelled herself, in old age, 
to break through the conventions of a lifetime and fight for a 
cause seen, in ^e light shed by her long experience, as necessary 
to the civilization of which she was a representative. 

And Amabel had said one night, suddenly, that she wished 
Israel Zangwill, who really was a peach, would leave off being 
facetious. Both these items had made their appearant 
imlevantly, at the far end of long conversations, revealin 
her ensconced within the events of which they were salien 
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detachable fragments. But she never tried to draw one in, 
until the big procession made numbers desirable. 

Either she regards me as disqualihed for any kind of m£l£e, 
or she wishes to keep me as an'onlooker at the drama of her 
own adventure. Of course she is worthy of an audience, if 
only because she so readily becomes one herself, .so long as the 
show has her approval. What she so rejoicingly exploits is not 
only herself, but what she impersonally represents; moving, 
in all her exploitations, from self to selflessness. Willingly 
dedicated ? She is what a man can never fully be: the meeting 
place of heaven and earth. Is that why men delighting in 
limelight and mirroring audiences arc always a little absurd 1 

Lovely she was, worthy of throngs of spectators, swinging 
gracefully, steadily along in bright sunlight, the rhythm of her 
march unimpeded by the heavy pole of the wide banner whose 
other pole must have been carried by someone walking with the 
same steady rhythmical swing; at whom I never looked, seeing 
only Amabel, just ahead of me, a single flgure worthy to stand 
as a symbol of the whole procession, gravely jubilant, modestly 
proud She seemed to invite all the world to march with her, 
to help and be helped. Certain in the way a man so rarely 
is certain, whole where he is divided, strong where he is weak. 
Deeply ensconced within her being, and therefore radiant. 
And it was she, and others here and there in the procession, 
particularly those the general public was not prepared for, 
matronly, middle-aged, and obviously gentlewomen, who gave 
it the quality that shamed into so blessed a silence the pavement- 
scoffers and the gutter-wits; and who were so deliberately 
ignored by those of the newspaper men who still went on with 
their misrepresentations to support the policy of their employers. 
And it was the sight of Amabel and tliese others that brought 
so many male pedestrians to the point of overcoming their 
British self-consciousness and stepping into the roadway to 
march alongside. 

Since then, Amabel has said nothing of the progress of events 
until she told me of to-night's march. 

Someone switched on the light, an apparition, banishing the 
June gloaming, driving the expanded being of every one back 
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upon itself and revealing the face of the lecturer, it was deeply 
lined by some sort of endurance, and something in the modelling 
of the rather narrow skull, something about the expression of 
^ whole head seemed to ci^ aloud the limits of the man’s 
imagination and to classify him with those who adopt, and 
devote a lifetime to expounding, a doctrine thought out but 
not thought through, and therefore doomed from the outset. 
But his state of being sociably at home and at case and avail¬ 
able, in the midst of a self that had become identified with a 
belief without losing its pleasant individuality, had the power 
of fraing, within his hearera, the contemplative spirit, and 
moving them to assemble for its operation their accumulated 
experience, modified, so long as it was examined in his presence, 
by the influence of his personality. Even those who were 
interested in following hlk discourse from point to point 
must feel the reflective process going on within, a troubled • 
accompaniment to his serene expressiveness; and the few ' 
authoritative intellectuals who by this time had approvingly or 
scornfully identified his school, must be discomfited by the 
self-effacmg simplicity of his address, his failure to use an 
opportunity for display. 

He was something like that outsider who had come to take 
the Three Hours service at All Saints’. 

The incident had sprung forth unsummoned from its hiding- 
place in the past where all these years it had awaited the niche 
■ prepared for it partly by yesterday’s evening on the balcony, 
which had taken her unawares back into the time when going 
to church, even at the risk of being upset by the parson, was 
, still a weekly joy, and partly by the influence of this man whose 
spirit was an innocent reproach to feiped interest. Just as 
' for this last hour she had sat unparticipating and yet glad to 
be present, so, on that far-off day, she had sat and knelt 
and stood, singing, without experiencing any emotion that in 
the opinion of a sound churchman would have justified her 
presence. But not without uneasiness. The gladness she was 
now remembering had arrived during the moment after the 
unknown parson suddenly broke off his discourse to appeal, 
in his everyday voice, quietly, to his congregation, to every : 
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member of it, to cease attending to him as soon as anything he 
said should rouse a response, or a train of thought, and to 
spend the remainder of the time in private meditation. 

And because this man knew all about the difficulty of 
occasions, how most of them are ruined by being belaboured 
in advance and insisted upon during their progress, she had 
listened to him for a while. But must soon have left off listen¬ 
ing. For there was no further memory of him. Another’s 
self-effacing honesty had recalled him and there he stood, a 
comfort and a reproach. 

Recalled by this central figure, the whole of that far-off 
midday stood clear. She was walking acrass the common to 
church, alone between those who had started early and those 
who were going to be late, feeling strong and tireless and full 
of the inexhaustible strange joy that had come with this six¬ 
teenth year and that sometimes seemed to assert its indepen¬ 
dence, both of Ted and of the ever-increasing troubles at home. 
To-day as she walked, suitably clad in her oldest clothes, quietly 
through the noon stillness under a rainless grey sky, it seemed 
to have the power of banishing for ever all that came between 
her and what she wanted to be whenever she reaehed down to 
the centre of her being. And then, half-way between home and 
church, as she watched the flower-dotted grass move by on 
either side of the small pathway, she felt an encroaching 
radiance, felt herself now, more deeply than she would on the 
way home from church with the others, the enchanted guest 
of spring and summer. They were advancing upon her, 
bringing hours upon hours of happiness, moments of breathless 
joy whether or no she were worthy, whether or no she succeeded 
in being as good as she pined to be. And as the grey church 
drew near, bringing her walk to an end, she had realized for 
the first time, with a shock of surprise and a de.sire to drive the 
thought away, how powerfully the future flows into the present 
and how, on entering an experience, one is already beyond it, 
so that most occasions ate imperfect because no one is really 
quite within them, save before and afterwards; and then only 
at the price of solitude. 

Sitb'nv far back in the church with the soberly dressed 
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forms of the scattered congregation in front of her, all 
more than usually at home and in touch with each 
other within this special occasion which drew only those 
, who really wanted to come, she had felt for a moment the warm 
sense of belonging. For she, too, had wanted to come. But 
these people were gathered to feel sad and she tried in vain to 
experience sadness, being aware only of the welcome unusual 
deep quietude and of the lovely colour of the drapery over the 
, altar frontal, pure violet deep and fresh, glowing in the sunless 
grey light, drawing the eyes into its depths, foretelling the 
Easter blossoming of this same scene into flowers and sunlight 
And even the Good Friday hymns, beautiful in their sadness, 
moving slowly in minor key over only a few tones and semi¬ 
tones, and the punctuating of the intervals of silence by the 
Words from the Cro.ss brdught only a sense of pathos from 
which, Easter having happened for good and all, joy could not 
be excluded. 

And she had sat unlistening, aware only of the flowing away 
of the occasion, and stood singing, lost in the eternity which 
singing brings, and knelt, taking down with her amongst the 
enclos^ odours of dusty hassocks, old books, and the scent, 
against her face, of warmed kid gloves, the profane joy against 
which it was useless to strive. 

And just as on that day the quiet, exceptional little parson 
had made her rcalixe that she would never be able completely 
to experience the emotions of orthodox Christianity, so, this 
evening, it was a modest and sincere little Socialist who had 
confirmed her growing conviction of being unable to experi¬ 
ence the emotions that kept Lycurgan socialism on its feet. 
Throughout his discourse, as her mind wandered about on its 
own territory, she had had the sense of being confined by him, 
within the room where the others were building up a clear 
relationship with the world and using their minds as reposi¬ 
tories for facts supporting the theory they had accepted in 
regard to it, in a private confessional wherein at last she was 
fuUy perceiving herself disqualified. 

The rising of the chairman to open the discussion set 
her free to banish herself without offence and hurry home 
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empty-handed to become, for the rest of the evening, Amabel's 
admiring audience. But when she emerged from the secrecy 
of the ancient by-vray into the iamplit clarity of Fleet Street, 
where only an occasional upper window teasingiy represented, 
with its oblong of yellow light, the vociferous competition to 
define and to impose definitions, she desired only rest. 


Watching the stout morocco-bound volume disappear into 
Amabel’s handbag, she pictured her sitting in her quiet prison 
cell undisturbedly reading the whole of The Ring and the Book, 
with all her needs supplied and honour and glory piling up 
against her release, and felt almost envious. 

'Yes,' and again Amabel shook off the invading influence 
of to-morrow. ‘Yes! Mira, it was truly rather wonderful as 
well as really funny.’ This time she had only partly turned 
away from the centre round which her thoughts were collecting, 
and two manners of presenting what she was about to impart, 
one gleefully meditative and the other gravely romantic, com¬ 
peted together in her voice and bearing. ‘She and I rolled 
out of the meeting ... led the way . . . arm-in-arm, down 
the street’ 1 Icr eyes appealed for mirth, delighted mirth over 
an intense clear vision of the defiant law-broa^er, the smasher 
of outrageous barriers, to set enhancingiy beside the one she 
knew was also immortal, the picture of Babinka poised on the 
edge of her bed in pale delphinium-blue kimono, retrospectively 
rapturous. 

‘The two policemen appeared from nowhere, took our out¬ 
side arms in their groat paws, and there we were! ’ 

‘Arrested.’ 

‘I politely asked my bobby if I was arrested. “That’s 
right, miss,’’ he said I’ Cascade of laughter, not quite so 
tifllingly triumphant as h must have been when she pro¬ 
visionally told the story to the Baileys downstairs. A little 
broken, devitalized now that the adventure was over and had 
once bttn recounted, by a growing apprehension of its un¬ 
controllably approaching results. 

‘He's a peach,’ she went on, meditatively. ‘Told me his 
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wife belonged to the militants and we’d win if we kept on 
making troublel’ Smiling into space, she wistfully readied, 
in the remoteness of the quiet, familiar room, a great moment 
irrevocably gone by, and turned her head and sent a sweeping 
glance across her domain. In a moment her eyes would return 
uid the to and fro of their voices would resume the task of 
reviving each detail of the adventure while still it was fresh in 
her mind. Meanwhile for an instant, Amabel was alone, in 
her presence, for the first time. For this investigating glance 
vas not the one which meant that she could not wait while 
me took in something she had said, nor the one which meant 
hat she had lost interest and retired on to some presently-to- 
le-communicated item of her store of experience. It was a 
lenuinc investigating search for a reminder, amongst her 
cattered belongings, of something she might have forgotten. 

Watching her thus, temporarily removed, Miriam felt the, 
dood rising to her cheeks before the shock of discovery. Deep 
lown in her heart was the unmistakable stirring of a tide of 
elief, and her eyelids, as soon as she became aware of it 
ind of how, to-morrow, its cool waves would invade and heal 
ler, had dropped their screen, and fear, lest Amabel’s returned 
;lance should have read upon her features something of the 
imbarrassing revelation, brought her to her feet and improvised 
iwift statements, spoken aloud as if she were thinking on 
Amabel’s behalf, but just half a tone too high and a shade too 
smphatically, about the detail of getting to Vine Street police 
murt at nine in the morning. 

Even when the door swept open, revealing Amabel cloaked 
ind hatted, not coming in, waiting, a silent summons, upright 
ind motionless, her bag in one hand and the other upon the 
door-knob, Miriam remained alone, deep in her renewed 
solitude, and her hands, though now become conscious of 
what they were doing, could not at once cease their lingering, 
idjusting movements amongst the things on her dressing-table,.. 
begun automatically while she stood, ready to go but un-.. 
trilling, hastily and inattentively and as if the movement of| 
External events could close its reopened avenue, to leave th^ 
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^little roomful of morning light restored to her in its oripnal 
peace and freshness at the heart of the universe. Her con¬ 
tinued movements, of whose exasperating effect, suggesting 
mis-timed, meditative preoccupation, she was uncomfortably 
aware, were yet sustaining; for now they had become, since 
she was caught in the act of making them, the reinforcement of 
her unspoken response to Amabel's silent assertion, convey^ 
by her manner of waiting, a taut patience ready to snap but 
also ready to pass into forgiveness if not tried too far, that the 
placid ripples of a quiet existence must allow themselves to 
be swept into the tide of her world-changing drama. 

It was a tug-of-war wherein she felt herself pulling on both 
sides, but Amabel, to-day for the first time, was pulling on one 
side alone, and awareness of this new feature in their inter¬ 
course kept her for yet another idstant serenely engaged in 
making leisurely little movement; for too long. 

‘ Mira I Not this morning 1 ’ 

As if she—who, while Amabel floated about at leisure, vnth 
the whole day before her to fill as she pleased, just managed, 
with the little store of strength drawn from a few hours of 
troubled sleep, to get away to work leaving everything in con¬ 
fusion-stood every morning tiresomely adjusting the objects 
on her dressing-table. It was a statement of opinion, a 
criticism hitherto kept in the background. 

Down, down, down the long staircase, with Amabel, better 
known and more beloved than any one on earth, a stranger and 
hostile, a young girl in a cloak, going, breakfastless and sick 
with excitement, to pay for effectively stating the desire and 
the right of women to help in the world’s housekeeping. 



CHAPTER IV 


dbME kind of calculation is at work, a sort of spiritual 
metronome, imperceptible save when something goes wrong. 
It operates, too, upon sentences. A syllable too many or a 
syllable too few brings discomfort, forcing one to make an 
alteration; even if the words already written are satisfactory. 
Perhaps every one has a definite thought-rhythm and speech- 
rhythm, which cannot be violated without producing self- 
consciousness and discomfort? 

The whole process is strange. Strange and secret, always 
the same, always a mystery and an absence from which one 
returns to find life a little forther on. 

When the new volume arrives in its parcel, one has to endure 
the pang of farewell to current life that comes at the moment of 
going away on a visit. Everything in one’s surroundings be¬ 
comes attractive and precious. In their midst, threatening like 
a packet of explosive, lies the new book. The next moment, 
everything is obliterated by the stream of suggestions flowing 
from the read title, bringing the desire immediately to note 
down the various possible methods of approach busily com¬ 
peting for choice. To open the book is to begin life anew, 
vrith eternity in hand. But very soon, perhaps with its opening 
phrase, invariably during the course of the first half-page, one 
is aware of the author, self-described in his turns of phrase 
and his use of epithet and metaphor, and, for a while, oblivious 
of the underlying meaning in the interest of tracing the por¬ 
trait, and therefore reluctant to read rarefully and to write 
about the substance of the book rather than to paint a portrait 
of the author and leave his produce to be mferred. Presently 
there comes a weary sense of the mass of prose extending, 
heyond this opening display, and the turning of leaves and 
reading of passages here and there; the appearance of alietx< 
35 * 
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elements, of quotations and gleanings of facts; at last the rising 
; of a crowd of problems, at the centrd of whidi stands the 
' spectre of one’s own ignorance. Nothing to hold to but a 
' half-accepted doctrine; that the reviewer should treat a book 
as a universe, crediting each author with a certain uniqueness 
and ori^lity rather than seeking, or devising, relationships 
and derivations. 

Then ;the careful reading from beginning to end, sometimes 
forgetfulness of one’s enterprise in the interest of the text, and 
sometimes increase of panic to the point of deciding to return 
the book and, nearly always, whether one feels capable or 
disqualified, reluctance to spend any more time on it, to 
sacrifice an indefinite portion of one’s brief leisure shut up 
and turned atvay from life. 

And then the strangest of the experiences—the way, if one 
feels sure of one’s opinion, one meets, in the interval between 
reading and writing, a clear and convincing expression of an 
alternative point of view, so that when one comes to write one 
must cither include it and indicate its limitations, which are 
not always obvious, or leave it silently presiding, undisposed of. 
Just as strange is the way one meets, after enduring days of 
being tormented by some special difficulty, in a conversation, 
or in a book or newspaper, something that clears it up; just 
in time. And, if there is no special difficulty, but only un¬ 
certainty as to method, keeping one uncatiy when one is alone, 
and absent-minded when with others, one wakes one morning 
seeing exactly what to do and with phrases, ready-made for the 
turning-points of the argument, saying themselves in one’s 
mind; again, just in time. 

And yet, each time, one passes through the same miseries, 
forgetting. 

She gathered up the scattered sheets. They seemed alive, 
warm, almost breathing within her hands. She felt sure, and 
knew that to-morrow also she would feel sure, that the idea of 
reviewing this particular book in the form of what now ap- 
I peared to be a kind of short story, bringing it down into life 
fand illustrating its operation there, was g^. Perhaps this 
1 was a turning-point, leaving panic behind. In future she would 
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read each book calmly, ignore the difficulties encountered on 
the way, set it confidaitly aside and wait for the ‘subliminal 
consciousness’ to throw up an idea. But even as this pleasant 
prospect presented itself she suspected it of being too smooth 
and easy and wistfully feared that some disturbing price must 
each time be paid, that only through engrossment and effort 
could the path be cut through which a solution would emerge. 

But at least, henceforward, there would be each time a 
different solution, a fresh, delighfful, though arduous adventure, 
worth having and paying for in time sacrificed and leaving, 
when it was over, something alive within her hands, with a 
being and substance of its own that owed nothing to her but 
faithful attention. And never again need she take the easy way 
out that, a few months ago, had seemed difficult enough: 
catalogue statements, ‘ is helped out by 

paraphrases of the preface or the conclusion. 

Repeating her laboriously acquired creed, ‘Beware of verbs' 
“to be” and “to have” and of “which”; begin article with 
adverb; pile up modifications in front of verb to avoid anti* 
climax; keep gist of sentence till end’; she became aware of 
the sudden coolness of the air against her forehead, drawing 
her attention to the faint happy dew of release broken forth 
there, and lifting her eyes towards the outer night and the 
familiar, supporting cliff of house-fronts across the way, whose 
tops, now that she was no longer in her attic, she could not see. 
Its upper windows shone dark, or sheeny-blue where gleamed 
the reflected light of street lamps. Most of the french win¬ 
dows along the balconies were sociable golden oblongs, lace- 
screened. And that upper window, away to the left on a level 
with her own, was again lit and uncurtained. The solitary' 
was still there, had doubtless been sitting there at work every' 
evening since he came home from Flaxman’s. But after those 
first evenings before Amabel had seized in the house, the whole 
of her consciousness had flowed, as soon as her work was done, 
backwards towards Amabel’s room down the passage. 

And now all the forgotten wealth of this shut-in, skyless 
prospect was her own again as it had been on that fiist evening 
when her little bureau had been brought in and set down in; 
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the window-space and Mrs Bailey had cheerily agreed to banish 
^the bedroom crockery to make room f(f her own moss-green 
»set. To-night, it was as if the intervening loop of time had 
■closed up and vanished, as completely as the time with Sch'na 
had closed up and vanished, when she escaped from Flaxman’s. 
But the second loop was weighed down with stored wealth, 
. inexhaustible, an income fur life, and beyond. 

There was still something pressing for notice, laying a numb¬ 
ing iioger upon the recalling of Amabel who, with her departure, 
had vanished so utterly. Something drat had touched her mind 
when first she looked up, before her eyes had noted details. 
Looking within, she saw the skyless cliff, grey in fading light, 
heard Mrs Bailey’s departing voice, warm and kindly with the 
pleasure of her return, took in the perfect position of the ram¬ 
shackle little old gas-bracket, just above and behind her left 
shoulder as she stood close to the bureau absorbing the sudden 
stillness and the sense of solitude and enclosure; nothing 
visible through the window but the stationary cliff. No 
changing sky, no distracting roadway, and inside, ail her be¬ 
longings gathered within the narrow strip of room, .surrounded 
by other rooms and part of another London cliff. This evening 
of freedom renewed was joined without a break to that first 
magic evening, who.se promise it had fulfilled. 

Her thoughts moved on to the moment of waking on the first 
morning in this room, richly at home, deep in the sense of 
Sunday leisure and the sense of people all about her in the 
, house, but not impinging; the gradual realization of the fresh¬ 
ness of the air pouring in from the squares, in place of the foul 
reek of the cat- and garbage-haunted waste ground at the back 
of Flaxman’s and, presently, as she lay steeped in bliss, the 
attack on her nostrils from within the house; not the mingling 
'of stale odours perpetually rising through the confined dust¬ 
laden air of the Flaxman, tenements, but, stealing up from 
Mis Bailey’s vast, cheerful kitchen and carrying through key¬ 
holes and the creaks of doors its invitation to breakfast, the 
nvoury smell of frying rashers. 

The tuneful booming of St Pancras clock called her back to 
j&ten and brought before her eyes the tree-filled space across 
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which it reached thutately old streets. Eleven. And her 
article must be posted the morning. Copied before break¬ 
fast, with morning clarity to discover ill-knit passages. But it' 
lay there, alive, with its mysterious separate being. The editor 
would approve. Hypo would approve. ‘Bright of you, 
Miriam,’ he would say. 

Not until the door stood open did she ask herself whither, 
so eagerly, she was hurrying. Before her lay the passage, in 
economic darkness. Ahead, behind its closed door, Amabel’s 
room, silent and empty. 



CHAPTER V 

Still without a word, the wardress pulled out for her the chair 
that was set at the end of the long bare table nearest the 
entrance, stalked away, and disappeared through a door and 
along a passage opening just beyond the fir end of the table, 
at which stood another chair. There, presumably, Amabel 
was to sit, smiling, a triumphant prisoner. But it would not 
be easy to converse across the long, drab waste. This was the 
prison salon, its social side, a blcSk space furnished entirely 
with this table, running almost its whole length, and the two 
kitchen chairs, and giving on to the courtyard through whidi 
she had come. There was nothing here, and had been nothing, 
since that low archway at the entrance, wherein one could find 
refuge, nothing anywhere but stem angles and, to-day, cloud- 
dimmed daylight. A challenging atmosphere, isolating and 
throwing one, bereft of support, back on oneself. The street, 
left less than two minutes ago, might have been a hundred 
miles away; the archway, the blunt beauty of its low curve, in 
another world. But it was the woman, much more than the 
surroundings, who had effected the translation. 

Her atmosphere was totally unlike that produced by other 
women in uniform, servants or hmpital nurses, who always 
suggest a distinction between themselves and their office, an 
unbroken consciousness of a personal life going on behind their 
appearance of permanent availability. This woman seemed 
undivided, as if she had been bom in prison uniform and 
had never done anything but stalk about, a gaunt marionette 
and, like a marionette, tecause of its finality, because of the 
^absence of anything to appeal to, a more horribly moving 
spectre than is a living being. No appeal. That, her me- 
.chanical non-humanity, was what made this woman so 
,^perfect a representative of prison life. 

3S7 
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. Stone walls do no|a prison make; but this woman could 
make a prison anywhere. 

Reappearing, she slowly advanced, pacing rigidly, mechani- 
. cally, ^ong the side of the table nearest to the courtyard whose 
' grey light upon her face revealed an expression of watchful 
cunning, gleaming from her cold eyes and drawing her thin 
' lips into a kind of smile. Half-way down, she stopped and 
looked towards the little corridor, along which advanced another 
figure, again a procession of one, but moving still more slowly, 
as if sleep-walking, eyes wide on vacancy, or as if drugged, 
or mad. 

Two paces, and the figure emerged from the passage and, 
reaching the chair, placed a white hand upon its back and swung 
with a single graceful movement- 

It was Cabell Unrecognizable in the large ill-made dress 
of chequered cotton, her hmr hidden beneath a clumsy cap ofi' 
the same material, set, as if to accentuate pathos, a little dis¬ 
mally askew, but now, since the gaze of the eyes beneath it, 
in becoming direct, had moved from incredulous amazement 
into a mingling of reproach and scorn, taking the part of an 
ironic commentator. 

But why all this drama ? And why, in the presence of the 
wardress, this tragic, martyred air ? It was not only the prison 
dress, it was also partly her desire to make an impressive entry 
in the character of a prisoner that had made her unrecogniz¬ 
able. After all, she was in a sense a hostess and oneself a. 
visitor expecting to be welcomed. But the entry she had. 
devised apparently precluded speech. 

'I didn’t recognize you,’ said Miriam, angrily aware, as she 
spoke, of hanging herself m the proffered rope, impatiently- 
waiting for Amabel to cut her remorsefully down. 

‘No,’ breathed Amabel tonelessly, and glanced apprehen¬ 
sively at the wardress, now standing a little averted. Assumed' 
appi^ensivencss, deliberately calculated to add to one’s, 
embarrassment by suggesting that at the first sign of spon-^ 
taneous interchange the marionette would turn and annihilate] 
the two of them. A series of remarks passed through Miriam’s^ 
mind, each unsuited to the occasion as Amabel wished it toi 
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appeu, each revealing henelf as insufficiently impressed. She 
remained silent, watching Amabel’s face for a change of tactics. 

'It was kind of you to come,’ said Amabel, isolating each 
word by a little pause, as if speech were a difficult, long-for- 
rotten art. 

'I wanted to come,’ said Miriam, wondering with the avail¬ 
able edge of her mind what kind of truth lay behind her words, 
whether she had wanted most to see Amabel or, most, to achieve 
the experience of visiting an imprisoned suffragist; while the 
r«t of her mind remained tethered and turning round and round 
in the effort to decide whether after ail Amabel was staging her 
drama wholly for her benefit, or whether it was part of a week- 
old campaign against the inhumanity of the wardress. 

'I shall see you again before long,’ she added lamely, acutely 
aware of the difficulty of projecting emotion across the long 
waste of table, and saw Amabel register, by a perfectly normal 
glance of disapproval directed away from their colloquy, side¬ 
ways towards the observant, long-suffering universe, im¬ 
patience with her failure to play a suitable part. 

Which of them had laughed first? It was impossible, in 
the midst of this swift to and fro of Tansley Street items, to 
remember. And it was really hostess and guest who were now 
separating, facing each other, across this exaggerated pre¬ 
cautionary distance, grimacing at each other while the wardress, 
who had turned and beckoned, moved to the open door. But 
even as Amabel kissed her hand and smiled her smile, her 
bearing resumed its former tragic dignity and .she turned and 
crossed the small space between her chair and the door, where 
she became, on passing the rigidly motionless form of the 
Wardress—whose look of cunning watchfulness was now in- 
turned, leaving her eyes sightless and herself unapproachable— 
a forbearing suppliant, head bowed and eyes down-gazing, 
as if patiently waiting until it should please the tormentor to 
relent and respond. 



CHAPTER VI 


Dst Mibetta, 

'I don’t perhaps catch your drift. But I think you ’re mis* 
aken and I don’t share your opinion of yourself. The real 
liiference between us is ^at while you think in order to live, 

[ live in order to think. 

‘Yrs, H.’ 

Trying again to recall the drift of her letter, she succeeded | 
ittle better than she had done this morning, remembering 
mly diat the mood dictating it had been the result of his un- 
spected little note whose contents had revealed him glancing, 
from the glowing midst of a pause in a stretch of satisfactory 
work, out across his world and inunediately discerning herself, 
temporarily prominent amongst those who stood, when not 
actively engaged in the tasks so mercifully keeping them out 
of the way until they were wanted, turned towards him in 
admiration and support. Within that ‘exalted and luminous 
moment,’ he had been moved to knit up the broken mesh of 
their relationship by selecting her for the role of reflector of his 
joy in achievement. Sanguine and kindly, her superior in 
kindliness and in freedom from vindictiveness, impersonally 
friendly and reluctant quite to lose her, he had sent a greeting 
during a mood wherein he felt at peace with all mankind. 

'That he should assume this information to be a sufficient 
gift of himself, enough to feed her interest and to hold her 
turned his way, was largely her own £iult. For although from 
time to time, under the spell of his writing, she felt tlut from 
him alone was coming a clear, vital statement of mankind’s 
immediate affiurs and that all human activities should cease 
while he said his say, she was haunted, even in the midst of 
360 
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the mincles of illumination worked by the thcoriea guiding 
his perceptions, by the insufficiency of these theories to en¬ 
compass reality; and found herself growing, whenever the spell 
was broken and criticism awakened by the sudden intrusion 
and zestful exploitation of some new-minted textbook term, 
increasingly impatient of the scientific metaphors tyrannizing 
unquestioned within so much of his statement. Therefore 
the diought of him immersed in work brought now a sort of 
anxiety, a sense of a vast number of people being overcome 
by his magic and misled, ignoring the gaps in his scheme of 
salvation—which, navcly, under pressure from without, he 
would sometimes attempt to fill with concessions whose very 
phrasing betrayed at once his lack of interest in what was in 
question and his desire somehow, anyhow, to convert to his 
plan those who remained so obstinately and, for him, so 
mysteriously, indifferent to it — and believing themselves 
satisfied with a picture of humanity travelling, a procession of 
dying invalids, towards the ultimate extinction of all that is, 
or, at best, towards a larger, better-equipped death-chamber, 
an abode which he so amazingly failed to see would be, for 
those inhabiting it, as much a matter of course as that in which 
their ancestors had suffered and been extinguished. 

It was her fault. She had played him false, had kept in 
the background the completeness of her intermittent repudia¬ 
tion of his views, for the sake of his companionship, for the 
sake, too, of retaining her share in the gaieties of his prosperous 
life. But here an element entered against which she was' 
powerless; the love of backgrounds, the cause of endless de¬ 
ceptions and the basis of an absurd conviction—that these 
backgrounds belonged more to herself than to the people who 
created them. Yet, even here, was mystery and uncertainty. 
For these backgrounds, thought of without the people to whom 
they belonged, faded and died. And this would seem to mean 
that places, after all, were* people. 

Vanity, too, had helped. If it were vanity to hope that she 
herself might be instrumental in changing his views. Yet she 
knew that she would gladly sacrifice his companionship and 
aU that depended therefrom for the certainty of seeing his 
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^world of ceaseless ‘becoming’ exchanged tor one wbenin 
should be included also the hiirt of ‘being,’ the overwheimin| 
'smiling hint, proof against all possible tests, provided by th 
mete existence of anything, anywhere. 

Recalling herself from this unfailing mental pasture, sb 
turned to him again. Within his limits, he was innocent am 
whole. He saw his ‘job,’ and gave to it his whole strength 
No one else, considering the human spectacle, saw so dearl; 
as he and in so many directions or on so large a scale what wa 
going on. No one else had a greater measure of intellectua 
force. But Newman had predicted the force and brilliance o 
the modem mind and called it Antichrist. Chesterton believei 
that clear thought was incomplete thought. It was certainh 
cheerless thought. Beginning nowhere, it ended in a void. 

Being versus becoming.> Becoming versus being. Lool 
after the being and the becoming will look after itself. Lool 
after the becoming and the being will look after itself? No: 
so certain. Therefore it is certain that becoming depend! 
upon being. Man carries his bourne within himself and h 
there already, or he would not even know that he exists. 

Why, instead of writing whatever it was she had written, had 
she not sent just a statement of that sort, upon a post card! 
He would have dismissed it as ‘cloudy’; and, meeting him, 
she would have no words ready with which to confound th< 
silencing formulae he carried about, like small change, and 
could put his hand upon at will. But anything would have 
been better than responding, to his zesitful sketch of himself, 
so thoroughly in the masculine tradition, and which any 
‘sensible’ woman would indulgently accept and cherish, with 
something that had been dictated by a compensating com¬ 
placent vision of herself as the Intimate Friend of a Great Man; 
but without the justification so amply supporting his com¬ 
placency, without a single characteristic to qualify her for the 
role, or a sufficient background of hard-won culture to justify 
a cldm to it. His rebuke, though addressed to a non-existent 
peison, the meekly admiring follower he desired rather than 
an opponent facing the other way, was well earned. But his 
manner of administering it, insufferable. 
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Even this morning astonishment had preceded wrath, and 
.now, after a day’s forgetfulness, repudiation of deliberate 
formal offensiveness still called aloud for suitable action. She 
regretted having kept the note for even a single day instead of 
casting it forth at once, posting it back on her way to work, 
so that he might have received it by this evening’s delivery 
at Bonnycliff. It was too late, now, to reach him even to¬ 
morrow morning. But it must be banished before the depths 
of night should present it in the morning as a long-harboured 
possession. To-night it was still new, an aggressor, material 
for prompt destruction. But not to be honoured so far. He 
should destroy it himself and should be told to do so in a manner 
leaving no doubt as to her opinion. A simple return would 
have left her reaction uncertain. 

With a pang of relief, she welcomed the arrival of a phrase 
and wrote serenely, sideways across the wide space left below 
the compact lines in the centre of the card; ‘I have no waste 
paper basket. Yours, I know, is capacious. M.’ 

Returning from post, she found her room flooded with the 
first radiance of afterglow and filled with rain-washed air 
promising the fragrant freshness of night in the neighbourhood 
of trees, and bringing a vision of early morning, waiting beyond 
the deep brief space of darkness. Both darkness and early 
morning once more peace-filled. Once more her room held 
quietude secure, and the old in-pouring influence that could 
so rarely and so precariously be shared. Here, in the midst of 
it, everything seemed immeasurably far off and even thought 
seemed to exist and to express itself in another world, into, 
which she could move, or refrain from moving. Her being 
sank, perceptibly, back and back into a centre wherein it was 
held poised and sensitive to every sound and scent, and to the 
play of light on any and every object in the room. Turning 
gently in the midst of her recovered wealth, in the companion¬ 
ship that brought, even with movement, a deepening stillness, 
she saw upon the end wall the subdued reflection of I..ondon 
light, signalling the vast quiet movement of light about the 
world. It held a secret for whose full revelation she felt she 
could wait for ever, knowing ffiat it would come. 
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Was it just the posting of that letter together with the 
}resence of this perfection of clear light after rain that had so 
nvidly restored her sense of the sufficiency of life at first hand ?' 

Turning back to face the window, upon a deep breath at 
vhose end she knew she would be invaded by an army of 
sractical demands calling for the attention she could at this 
noment joyously give, she found, advancing ahead of all other 
:laims, the remembrance of the little store of letters. As if, 
before she could begin upon the arrears of sorting and mending 
ind tidying, so long forgotten and now promising delight, she 
must rid her room of an alien presence. 

Why not send them all back ? 

'Beyond space and time.’ Springing before her mind's eye 
in their place upon the written page, the words no longer had 
power to move her as they Had done on that morning when the 
unexpected letter had announced its arrival with the sound of 
Ae postman’s knock, and the hammer-blow upon the door 
had struck to the centre of her being and sent her on flying feet 
down the stairs and across the hall to the letter-box, and back 
to the room with the letter in her hands at whose address she 
had not even glanced, knowing it was for herself. But they 
reminded her that indeed she had been transported beyond 
time and space, that her being, at the moment of reading, had 
become an unknown timeless being, released from all boun¬ 
daries, wide as the world and wider, yet still herself. And when 
her breathing was even again and her surroundings motionless, 
she had turned to him in boundless gratitude. 

And now she found herself regarding the experience as 
overwhelming evidence for direct, unmediated communication. 
Before this particular and quite unexpected letter had arrived, 
she had heard from him a hundred times and now and again 
been deeply moved as she read. On this occasion, some part 
of her had read the letter as it lay, in the box and she had 
experienced in advance the emotions it aroused, the trans¬ 
figuring twofold emotion of belief in his love and joy in the 
admission, at last, of a faith akin to her own. But now it 
seemed likely that this admission, which she had taken for the-, 
expression of a conviction persisting, in spite of his totiousi 
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protests, deep down in his consciousness, was merely a figure 
of speech. 

Hitherto, this one letter had irradiated all the rest, both 
those preceding it, appreciative responses to her own and 
written, gravely, almost in her own style, and those that fol¬ 
lowed: brief impersonal notes, sent to bridge intervals between 
their talks. Now, it seemed possible that this central letter 
might have been devised to meet her case, might be the 
culmination of a carefully graduated series. 

‘Writers,’ he had said, ages ago, ‘have an immense pull when 
it comes to love-making. They are articulate and can put their 
goods alluringly in the window.’ She remembered repeating 
this to Mr Hancock and the way, looking back along a past 
which she knew held a broken romance, he had said with the 
note of respect for his subject that throughout her association 
with him had been balm for the wounds indicted by the modem 
scientific intellectuals: ‘They are very fortunate.’ It was on 
this oemsion, just before the announcement of his engagement, 
that she had said, aware of him still standing conversationally 
near, on a sudden impulse and without looking at him: ‘First 
love is not necessarily the best.’ That, too, was a quotation, 
though he did not know it and answered simply and sincerely 
in his unofficial voice, the voice that still encircled and held her, 
while it sounded, in a world whase values were unehanging: 

' I hope that may be so.’ Sad; uncertain and sad in the midst 
of his grave, deep happiness. 

And now she was for ever excluded from that world, and 
the world she had entered was closing against her and the one 
she had inhabited with Amabel was breaking up. Ahead, 
nothing was visible. Joining company with this sense of the' 
isolation of her personal life came a deep, disturbing appre¬ 
hension, imperfectly realized when the pain of parting with 
Hypo had fallen upon her in the midst of the ceaseless events 
of life with Amabel. Pain had been numbed, and loss set 
aside by the cultivation of the idea that what was lost had never 
been worth having. But even after she had suggested this 
final judgment to Amabel by saying, suddenly and irrelevantly 
from the midst of a communion wherein she had felt that the 
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admission, overdue, would enhance their unity, 'He is just a 
collector of virginities,’ and Amabel, applauding the formula, 
had expressed at the same time, in voice and manner, genuine 
surprise over what she regarded as slowness in arriving at 
the self-evident, his presence had remained, haunting the out¬ 
skirts of her consciousness, and now, picturing him as for ever 
turned away, she was invaded by a kind of spiritual panic. 

Yet, even in the midst of it, she could not regret returning 
that last letter. To her dying day she would stand by that 
repudiation. But the others she would pre-sently destroy herself. 
They, at least, were worth destroying. 

Ibd Amabel, always more interested and curious and less 
contemptuous of him than she professed to be, really read those 
letters when she dropped and broke the bog-oak casket ? The 
suspicion, temporarily forgotten, had dawned and hovered, 
neither accepted nor rejected, at that vanished moment, now 
so vividly returned, when, relating the incident, Amabel had 
wound up by regretting that it should have happened to ‘this 
particular magpie-hoard.’ The apt expression, although dw- 
concertingly revealing an opinion privately cherished, and 
produced only under the urgency of events, had distracted 
her attention from the disaster and so powerfully reinforced 
Amabel’s presence, its way of filling the room and bringing 
with it, like a tapestry screening all that had existed before 
she came, the whole of their shared experience, that the broken 
casket, become an obstruction to the movement of the evening, 
had been put away, and forgotten. 

But now the event itself, no longer obscured by Amabel’s 
handling, came forth with a startling question; How had the 
casket been broken? How, in the first place, had it at all 
come into her possession ? 

She had appeared at the door, in the evening, the moment 
one had come in, holding the casket in her hands. Looking 
contrite, she had explained, hurriedly and breathlessly and, 
without pausing for comment or response—her way of dis-. 
posing of matters that entailed a momentary breaking of their 
interchange—that she had managed somehow to drop it,' 
uid then had come her striking comment; that she would; 
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rather have damaged anything than this particular magpff- 
hoard. Was that her way of confessing that she had examined 
the contents of the box, as indeed she must have done ? 

But how had it been broken ? Supposing her coming in,' 
curious, and taking it up from where it used to stand on the 
top of the bureau, how could she drop its solid little form ? 
And, if she did, would that be enough to break it ? 

Where was the casket ? 

A search revealed it lying hidden in the bamboo wardrobe 
behind things fallen from their hooks. For the first time, 
she examined the break. It extended, below the hinges and 
determined by the outline of the carving, in an irregular 
curve across the back. It would be possible, by holding the 
two parts as far from each other'as they would go, to shake out 
the letters. The doable lock, though loose, was still secure. 

She faced an inconceivable conclusion. True. Untrue. 
Her own mean susspicion. Again she looked at the box. It 
was old. It had held grannie’s bog-oak bracelets, ehain, and 
brooch more than half a antuiy ago, and might be older than 
that. But it was strong and sound. Along the break the wood 
was firm and clean. A fall, since the contents weighed next 
to nothing, could not break any part of it. 

It had reached the floor from a height, violently. It had 
been deliberately and forcibly flung down ? 

While the imagined picture held her eyes, she felt, striking 
through her uncertainty and bearing down her anger, its heroic 
appeal, the appeal of Amabel’s determination to drive through 
veils and secrecies. She put the casket away, trying for for- 
getfubiess. But the little box, itself, reproached her. Mended, 
of course, it could be, and the break would not even show. 

She felt Amabel watching, indulgent, as with a child, but 
essentially amused and contemptuous. She was so easily 
moved to solicitude. Like Sarah. But, unlike Sarah, her 
solicitude was for people only, and not also for the thinp they 
held dear. Sarah cherished the beloved belongings of others 
more than her own and would deny herself in order to restore 
or replace them. Amabel was a tornado, sweeping oneself 
I off one’s feet and one’s possessions from their niches. 
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•Perhaps, in the end, thmgs, like beloved backgrounds, are 
people. But individual objects hold the power of moving one 
deeply and immediately and always in the same way. There 
is no variableness with them, ndther shadow of turning. 
People move one variously and intermittently and, in direct 
confrontation, there is nearly always a barrier. In things, 
even in perfectly 'ordinary and commonplace* things, life is 
embodied. The sudden sight of a sun-faded garment can 
arouse from where they lie stored in oneself, sleeping memories, 
the lovely essence,s of a summer holiday, free from all that at 
the moment seemed to come between oneself and the possi¬ 
bility of passionate apprehension. After an interval, only after 
an inter^—showing that there is within oneself something 
that ceaselessly contemplates ‘forgotten’ things—a fragment 
of stone, even a photograph,' has the power of nuiking one enter 
a kingdom one hardly knew one possessed. Whose riches 
increase, even though they are inanimate. But, if greatly 
loved, are they inanimate? They are destructible. Perhaps 
the secret is there. People cannot be destroyed. Things can. 
From the moment they come into being, they are at the mercy 
of accident. 

Witti Amabel present, casting her strong spell, my hold on 
things was loosened. They retired. Perhaps to their right 
place. ‘Set your affections on things above, not on things of 
the earth ... for we brought nothing into this world, and it 
is certain we can carry nothing out.’ Catholic Amabel, with¬ 
out taking thought, is one of those who represent what lies 
behind Paul’s eager moralizings. Yet she worships beauty, 
every sort of beauty, with a hushed devoutness. And surely 
beauty is a thing ‘above’ ? 

She is a sort of vengeance on restricted affection, a consuming 
fire for ‘treasures,’ selecting for destruction amongst my few 
possessions, only cherished things.. The little scissors, fine 
and sharp, pathetically precious as having been Michael’s 
botany scissors in his student days, borrowed and somehow 
swept away amongst Amabel’s earelessly handled belongings. 
The Liber^ broo^, its subtle green and blue enamels gleam¬ 
ing out from the pewter-coloured metal, radiating always die 
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same joy. ‘Lovdy. Isn’t it lovely?’ Looking gravely at 
it, she had agreed. And when its pin came off, she had 
gathered up the brooch with the swift, maternal solicitude of 
one taking a broken doll from the hands of a weeping child, 
to keep and get it mended. Where is it now? If I live to 
be two hundred, I shall grieve whenever I think of it. And 
the. moss-green ewer, a daily joy. That destruction, almost 
witnessed, brought me anger. Impatient anger over the need¬ 
lessness of the headlong plunging, up the stairs, in a foot- 
impeding kimono, with the filled jug. Slap-dash, as Mrs 
Bailey had said, resentfully taking up the drenched stair-carpet. 
But Amabel went to no one with her cut and bleeding hand, 
dealt with it alone in her room, coming back only to have 
the little bandage tied and be forgiven. 

Headlong. Urgent to know. Urgent to rescue and help. 

It is easier to imagine her at large in the universe than in 
her home of which I know so little. In her letter, just those 
two pictures: of herself and the cousin, supporting each other 
in coming down to breakfast in kimonos; sitting, in the midst 
of garden beauty, stitching ‘for dear life’ at the cousin’s 
trousseau. As long as they live, they will remember those 
sittings in the June garden. And it will be when they are thus 
done that Amabel will tell her prison stories. In open sun¬ 
light, surrounded by sunlit flowers, or in a shadowy summer¬ 
house whence with sheltered eyes they can look out across 
ga^n distances. The cousin will ask questions, dispute 
points and break up the record, weaving into it fragments of 
her own affairs and remembering it, in the way of busy, talkative 
people, scrappily and inaccurately. 

Told as Anabel, listened to silently and believingly, had told 
it, it became experience and, in retrospect, increasingly a 
personal experience. Looked at now, coolly and critiodly, 
most of it remained obyiously true. It was certainly true 
that wmeone had fainted in the Black Maria, after a foodless, 
exciting day in the stifling police court, and had had to ‘stay 
fainted’ until she came round. And certainly ‘the vrorst’ 
occurred in the inevitably verminous reception room where, 
Ittill foodless and untend^, they all remained, with only just 
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•pace to stana, tor Hours. A Black Hole of Calcutta.' But 
prisons are not accustomed to receive, on a single occasion, an 
army of criminals. They were not, perhaps, kept waiting until 
nearly midnight, but they must have had to wait at least until 
the resentful, contemptuous wardresses, their number not 
increased to deal with this influx of tiresome females who had 
‘no business’ to be there making extra work, had finished their 
usual duties and were free to attend to them. It was true, too, 
that they were weighed in their chemises and, on their departure 
in their outdoor clothes, in order to prove that they had put 
on weight. No one could have invented that. Also that they 
were bathed in dubious water, and had had their clean heads 
washed, before getting at last to their cells and the grey cocoa. 

‘Enter the chaplain,’ the unfortunate male who had to pray 
for Parliament to the accompaniment of giggles from the lady 
prisoners, and call, on each one of them. His hearty ‘Good 
morning!’ Amabel’s freezing grande dame bow. Silence, the 
poor man’s pastoral urbanity glissading down the ice-wall of 
her detachment. His eyes searching the bare cell for a topic, 
discovering the big red volume, the one visible link between 
them and the world they both knew. Taking it up, fluting: 
‘Ah . . . Robert Browning ... a little beyond me, I fear.’ 

Did Amabel glance in his direction when she murmured: 
‘So I should have supposed’? 

Towards the end of the fortnight, hearing her wardress, in 
die corridor, speak kindly to a cat, she wept. 



CHAPTER VII 

There he stood, unchanged. On each day of the long in¬ 
terval he had been seen by an endless series of in-coming 
patients, standing thus, at his best, tall and slender in profile 
against the window whose light fell upon his benevolently 
handsome head, bent and thoughtful, suggesting the stored 
knowledge and experience awaiting the anxious inquirer; con¬ 
centrated meanwhile upon the letter in his hand. As the door 
went wide and the parlourmaid Stood aside for her to pass, 
the quiet joy of finding the well-known picture unaltered and 
the effective pose still able to arouse, as well as admiration, a 
secret mirth, was dimmed by regret for a lost refuge. The past 
she was vainly approaching lay as far away as her former self, 
inaa'essible behind the transforming events of fifteen months. 

While before her within the well-known room there opened 
unexpectedly a strange, uncharted region beyond which he 
stood, for the first time a little formidable and challenging, she 
reminded herself that she was here not on her own account 
but as Sarah’s representative. Sarah’s need alone had brought 
her back and, even supposing him still to have a right to her 
confidence, this visit was not a suitable occasion for confession 
and the regretful, unstinted absolution with which it would be 
met. For Sarah’s sake she had ignored the barrier raised for 
ever by their last, decisive meeting. For Sarah’s sake, she 
must carry through the interview, treat with him on a fresh 
footing, as a relative calling on a physician, impersonally. 

But as the parlourmai|j receded and the door, moving back 
over the thick carpet, clicked gently to, she found herself 
enfolded by the familiar stillness, spacious and deep and, appar¬ 
ently, even to-day, even in the face of their division, to last 
until at some point during her transit from door to chair he 
saw fit to swine suddenly round. But on this occasion, Sarah's 
371 
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Dccaaion, he could hardly greet her with hia old device ot nurtn 
represBed and waiting for her first word before breaking into 
the voiceless laughter which was his chosen defence. Standing 
there with Sarah’s fate in his hands, he would reveal himself 
in a new light. She would see him as he was seen by the 
relatives of padente gravely ill. Indeed, he was already so 
revealing himself. For although she had now passed the 
point in the journey at which, usually, he came to life, he still 
retained not only his air of professional gravity, but also his 
motionleBs pose, letter in hand. She found her breath coming 
quickly and the weight on her heart, lifted a little since she had 
written to him, pressed dovm again, darkening the room and 
showing her the near objects isolated in a sad individuality, 
fust ahead stood the chair, the seat of the condemned, soaked 
with memories. 

‘I ’ve seen your sister.’ 

The meditatively murmured words were addressed to the 
letter in his hands and, still, he did not look up or turn her way. 
Instead, dropping the letter, he moved swiftly to the mantel¬ 
piece upon which were ranged, exactly in their old positions, 
the dreadful little framed female faces looking reproachfully 
or soulfully forth from between their heavy cascades of waved 
hair, and said, in the same low tone, into a jar standing at the 
far corner; ‘Did you hear from her?’ 

Grmpelling her quivering nerves to sustain the interval 
before knowledge should fall upon them, she told him she had 
been away for the week-end and, with the sounding of her 
voice, felt herself in company with all who in this room had 
spoken cool-sounding phrases while waiting for judgment 
Prom which there was no appeal. Upon her last word he 
swung round. With outstretched hand, for the first time only 
one himd, he took her own and steered her into the patients’ 
chair with a steady withholding grasp which might be eidier a 
call to endurance or a relic of the embarrassment of their last 
meeting, and was seated, fully facing her, professional, knees 
crossed, elbows propped, met finger-tips making of his hands; 
a little hutch. 

‘I went to see her,’ he began, his eyes searching the various; 
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distances of the nom, in the even, leisurely, nther high-pitched 
narrative tone that seemed to summon, for the purpose of 
linking to it the incident he was about to record, the whole of 
human history, and that always in the past had turned her 
imagination upon the spectacle of social life as he appeared to 
see it: whole, all in one piece yet graded, in classes and pro¬ 
fessions sacredly distinct from each other and united, for him, 
by mutual resf^ and an unquestioned common aim. But 
to-day his assembled humanity was a vast dim background 
upon which appeared the figure of Sarah, sick and suffering 
and cut off from access to first-class advice and first-class 
treatment, save amidst the inevitably detestable conditions of a 
hospital ward, and now, at last, after years of puzzled advice 
and heroic endurance, set suddenly within the full beam of 
medical enlightenment. And wl*n, after the characteristic 
little pause always punctuating the Celtic sing-song of his 
narrations, he brought out ‘on Saturday,’ as if even the days 
of the week called for respectful emphasis of their individuality, 
she saw lifted from that distant figure its heaviest shadow, the 
shadow of tragedy that might have been averted. 

‘ I was there,’ he said gentle, ‘ for an hour or more.’ Again, 
the careful, witness-box pause. But if a case is hopeless, an 
hour is not required? Not a whole hour of the time of an 
sverworked physician ? 

‘We went into everything and, I think’—his hands separated 
uid one of them, followed by his averted gaze, moved to the 
witing-table, and the tips of the outstretched fingers came to 
rest, pressed down upon its edge, momentarily clearing the 
arcle of her attention of eve^hing but a single thought ; Aat 
any , doctor worthy of the title, in pronouncing an opinion, 
flinging, across the dark gulf between effect and cause, the 
bridge of a fragmentary creed, becomes self-conscious, embar¬ 
rassed, pleasantly, by thq presence of a witness of the exploit 
and, unpleasantly, by his own sense of insecurity—‘we’ve 
found the way out’ 

. In the stupor of relief that fell upon her, relaxing the taut 
network of her nerves and leaving her seated as of old, infinitely 
,at ease and at home within the friendly enclosure, she waited 
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or his hicts, the ‘medical facts* she had for so long scomnuiy 
egarded as misreadings of evidence isolated from the context 
if reality, inertly going their way until another group of facts, 
iqually isolated from reality, brought about a fresh misreading. 
3ut the facta she was now to hear, drawn from the realm of 
Sarah’s being and regarded from the point of view of Sarah 
vho, in spite of her experiences, still unconsciously endowed 
ill specialists with onmiscience, would carry conviction bor- 
'ow^ from the hope that Sarah's huth might introduce a 
rower that would carry all before it. 

Without looking her way, still with his eyes upon a distant 
mint, he had risen as if to seek something, but actually, she 
‘ealized a moment later—returning from a solitary excursion 
nto bitter self-reproof for not having long ago thought of 
xrnsulting him on Sarab's'behalf—to drop, from the midst 
>f apparently trivial preoccupations intended to minimize its 
mpact, the most alarming of his communications. 

For how could nursing-home and operation be afforded? 
She felt her face grow drawn and the teasing and nowadays 
10 easily provoked little fever patches of fatigue bum again 
rpon her cheek-bones as her thoughts turned to Bennett and 
the difficult years since the rescue of his floundering brother, 
md Densley's voice went on, carrying its messages into her 
mind more directly from its place in a near comer of the not 
too large room than if he had spoken, confronting her, across 
the narrow space lying between them a moment ago. But 
when for an instant it paused and the words ‘serious operation, 
radical, a cure if it succeeds,’ were beating to and fro with the 
beating of her heart, she wanted him close, eye to eye, to read 
bis thoughts and knoa. But she had no strength to rise. 

His hmd came down upon her shoulder and gently pressed. 
'She has a hundred-to-one chance, my dear. If she were 
my nearest relative, I'd send her to it with an easy mind. She 
bu a sound constitution, a sound nature, and the fact that she 
bas endured all she has gone through and remained as I found 
ber, speaks volumes for her character. .1 admin that sister 
of yours, my dear.* 

Coming into view, he let himself down into his chair md 
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, faced her, with his smile, radiant, quizzical. He had said his 
' professional say, administered the grim, spiritual purge and 
the tonic, and would now deal, cheerily, with immediate 
necessities. 

‘Yes,’ she said, calling home the thoughts that a moment 
ago were pouring into the empty space ahead of her and now 
lay tangled in her mind. ‘ So do I. We are utterly different, 
belonging to different sides of the family.’ 

With his mouth open for his voiceless laughter, he was 
relapsing into a mood easily to be afforded by his unthreatened 
security, handing out a challenge to aggression in her own style, 
to tramplings on his logic and regardless excursions into ways 
of thought running counter to his own; as if, with Sarah’s 
affairs happily settled, nothing remained but an opportunity 
to resume. • 

‘I told you they were frightfully poor,’ she said, and listened 
hopelessly, pietured the world of nursing homes, most of them 
cheaply run dens of e.xtortion, speculative investments exploit¬ 
ing the worst fears and the most desperate human neeessities— 
uncomforted by the idea of Densley as a blessed mediator, 
tempering the gale of expenses all along the way. For, how¬ 
ever tempered, they would be beyond Bennett’s already over¬ 
strained means. 

‘Have ye heard,’ he said lightly, as if about to change the 
subject, ‘of the Florence Nightingale Homes?’ 

And again he was on his feet and speaking from a distance. 
‘There’s one in the street here. Your sister’s room is booked. 
She ’ll have the services of one of the best of the few men 
qualified to undertake this operation. I shall be her medical 
attendant and the total inclusive cost, my dear, will be one 
guinea a week.’ 

Remaining hidden in the background, he was aware of her 
reviewing him afresh, seeing him as a worker of incredible 
miracles, and was savou^ng to the full, in this room that had 
been the scene of so many conflicts and drawn battles, the 
moment she needed for recovery from the stupefying blow. 
But in an instant and before the welter of her emotions could 
be made to subside and leave a clear channel for the heart’s ease 
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that could not M somehow to express itself, he was retaining 
to his chair, speaking as he came. 

‘Tell me, vAy did your good brother-in-law give up, 
medicine?’ 

He really wanted to know, was really interested in every 
human soul he met. With Sarah’s affair settled and nothing 
more to be said about it, he was now, having, as always, appoint¬ 
ments waiting one behind the other, dismissing it from his 
mind and, wishing her away, using this hang-over, left in his 
mind as an item of interest, to wind up the occasion. Stand¬ 
ing up, still i^int and weak, she looked at the far-off landscape 
of Bennett’s arduous life and saw there feature upon feature 
that would appeal to him, call forth his admiration and his 
refusal, even in the face of so much apparently wasted effort, 
to admit any shadow of'failure. But the impossibility of 
launching out into all that, even of handing over a significant 
item, while still his own wonder-working remained untouched 
between them, kept her dumb until she looked across and found 
him waiting, with twinkling eye and mouth half open, only to 
meet her glance and then await her answering smile, before 
going off into the silent, gasping laughter that showed him still 
relishing her amazement over his thoughtful conjuring. He 
did not rise and there she stood, alone, glad of the sudden, 
convenient flush upon her cheeks as an equivalent for whai 
she knew he would now allow her to say. 

* Bennett ? ’ she brought out, clutching at Amabel’s manner oi 

t conveying ‘ Do you really want to know ?—well, if you do - 

and saw him settle his shoulders in his chair, elegantly, not it 
weariness, but as if at the beginning of a sitting; and again 
as during that half-hour after she had left this room, for good 
more than a year ago, she regretted, seeing it from the poin: 
of view of daily personal intercourse, the life she might havt 
shared with him. For, to-day, it stood clear in her mind as h( 
saw it: no professions or assurances, deeds rather than words 
and their results to be recognized in conspiratorial laughter. 

'His career,’ she said, refraining from accepting his taci 
invitation to stroll about the room, 'was shattered by a ne’er 
do-well relative.’ 
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‘He’d haye made a good medico.’ Light, as he spoke, fell 
upon the distant picture of Bennett plodding sedulously along 
his encumbered way. Just the handing out of the fact and its 
reception by one who felt the lives of others, seemed irrationally 
to lighten both Bennett's burdens and the task of contemplating 
them. What an outpouring, item by item, might she not have' 
blown, in association with Densley, of all the hidden miseries so 
pressing upon her, whenever her thoughts turned to her family, 
hat she had grown hardened to avoidance of the spectacle and, 
ately, it now crushingly occurred to her, had even forgotten her 
)ld aspiration: to mde money, and help right and left. 

‘He began late, you sec, first having to provide the where¬ 
withal for his training and then, in the midst of it, was obli^d 
—felt himself obliged—to rescue his relative by parting with 
his capii. Of course since then* things have been difficult. 
He started a small, precarious business in the City, and rnwried, 
when our crash came, the girl he would never have aspired to 
unless the crash had come.' 

‘He married well, my dear. The right girl. A man happy 
in his home life can face the world.’ 

‘He married, poor dear, the whole family.’ 

Silence. Was he, with his exceptional capacity for interest 
in people he had never seen, examining this item, away there 
in his chair, with a view to further questions, or recognizing 
that only an elaborate narrative, for which there was no time, 
could fill it out? 

‘It must be late. I ’ll go home and read my week-end 
letters . . . Sarah’s letter,’ she finished gently, and felt, 
piercing ffirough the glow of her gratitude, the chill of returned 
apprdiension on behalf of Sarah: ‘a hundred-to-onc chance.’ 

Springing lightly to his feet, ‘There's one more thing I'd 
like to ask you,’ he said, looking round the room. ‘How have 
you managed to get so pulled down ?’ 


Although the sitting was surely now over, the unexpectedly 
invading urgency that had prompted her to respond in detail 
|o,,hia questionings was still unsatisfied. There was still 
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; something, just out of reach, waiting to be apprehended. And 
when he began yet again and seemed now to be going leisuiel; 
: towards the expression of his borrowed dogma as to the evils, 
< for women, of intellectual pursuits, she assumed a listening 
attitude, hunted swiftly for what had occurred to her since last 
they discussed the subject, found, rising to the surface of her 
mind, the useful indictment of the limitations of abstract 
reasoning, and the glowing certainty that the deranging and 
dehumanizing of women by uncritical acceptance of masculine 
systems of thought, rather dian being evidence against feminine 
capacity for thought, is a demand for feminine thinking, and 
1 retired to the background of her being, where, she found, like 
' a third person looking on and listening while she talked, some 
part of herself had been piecing things together and was now 
eager to discuss the situation, so unexpectedly created, with 
herself alone. But Densley’s voice, emerging from its niedi- 
.tative sing-song, interrupted the colloquy, from which she 
turned with a vision of Oberland before her eyes, to find him 
saying, in the despairing tone of one contemplating a vexa- 
. tious unalterable phenomenon: ‘ spend themselves so recklessly 1 ’ 
‘You would rather they posed, elegantly, on pedestals, 
breathing incense; in the intervals between agonies.’ 

^ ‘Western women. Take the Japanese Butterfly; and con- 
; eider the splendid sons the little lady produces.* 

Proof even against the shock of this amazing blindness, the 
wordless colloquy that had thrown up the suggestion of Ober¬ 
land—useless, since it would mean waiting for the winter—still 
; went on. But now it was pulling her up, marking time, keeping 
' her watchful for something yet to emerge, and she felt 
relieved as well as annoyed in perceiving his inattention while 
she reminded him of the stern ethical training ruling the fife 
of the Butterfly and, possibly, the root of her charm. 

‘What,’ he said, gravely and simply, ‘are you going to do to. 
get the better of this seriously run-down condition ? ’ 

. She felt trapped. Knocking at the door of her mind, his' 
gravely spoken words released and confirmed her interraitteff * 
conviction of being vaguely ill and getting, progressively, 
little worse. 
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'I know,' he pursued quietly, 'it’s useless to suggest that 
you should cease burning the candle at both ends as well as. 
in the middle.’ 

She now realized that she had told him, borne away by the 
relief of telling, too much as well as too little. With Amabel, 
away and half the night no longer spent in talk that had often 
been renewed at dawn, with easy, empty Augusit not far off 
and holiday waiting in September, life had become more 
manageable and had, again, beneath it, enriched by all that 
had happened, its earlier inward depth. The state Densley 
was considering was the result of the past year and could now 
gradually improve. 

‘But in one way or another, my dear girl, you ought to 
pull up.’ , 

Controlling face and voice against the onslaught of the 
emotions raised by a vision forming itself within, impossible 
to realize, yet dictating, as a move in its favour, that she should 
make him say, unenlightened, the whole of his say and give a 
definite verdict, she a.sked him what he proposed, what he 
would suggest if he were advising a patient regardless of 
circumstances, and waited guiltily; breathlessly watching this 
unconscious a-ssistant who was to put the weight of an opinion 
in which she could not quite believe at the service of a scheme 
that could not be realized and that yet was sending through 
her wave upon wave of healing joy and making this grim, dim 
enclosure, from which he, poor dear, could not escape, the gate¬ 
way to paradise. 

'Well, my dear, I should say, in the first place, rest; and 
secondly, rest; and, in conclusion, rest.’ 

‘ I thought you were a churchman I ’ Her intoxicated laughter 
carried her on to her next question, which already she had 
answered, so that his reply seemed like an echo: 

‘Six months, at least, and the first part of the time to be 
spent resting, though not necessarily in bed.’ Her feeling of 
guilt vanished. No one but an invdid could be told to lie up 
w weeks on end. Thanks to Sarah’s need, she had unex- 
iCct^y and innocently become a patient provided with a 
O^Bimosn. and a orescriotion that in the eves of both the worlds 
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to whom explanation waa due would be a paaaport to freedom. 

‘I see, a rest-cure,’ she said judicially, to cover the sacred 
tracks and keep his thought-reading at bay. ‘And only the 
other day I read somewhere that that big neurologist, I forget his 
name, the one who is always sending people to rest-cures, had 
himself broken down and gone into a nursing-home to take 
his own cure.’ 

' And don’t ye think he’s a wise man ? ’ 

‘Well, 1 mean if a neurologist can’t keep himself right, what 
is the value of his neurology ? And if his science is unsound, 
why should one believe in the treatment based upon it?’ 

Resisting the flood of bis inevitable laughter, her thoughts 
' went their way, beating against the last barrier, and leaped, 
rushing ahead into the open even as they leaped, and stood still 
upon the blessed fact of hW hoard, the thirty pounds saved 
towards her old age years ago at Mag’s instigation and system¬ 
atically forgotten until it had faded from her mind. 

‘Despise the profession, dear, if yc must. The question is, 
can they spare you ? Could it be managed ? ’ Meaning, can 
you afford it, you poor waif? 

But the really strange thing, after all, was not that she had 
' suddenly become an invalid under sentence in spite of herself, 
but that it had never before occurred to her that well or ill 
she had within her hands the means of freedom. 

‘I shall go away,’ she said, 'but I don’t promise to rest.’ 

His upilung hands came down upon her shoulders and 
held her exposed to his laughter and to the malicious, searching 
beam of his eyes wherein she read his discovery of her strategy. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, as he set her free, ‘and now I really 
emUgo.’ 

Not only gay and strong, but oddly tall she felt and, certainly, 
for bis eyes, bonny, ^ing to the door with his arm round her 
shoulders and his kind voice in her ears; 

‘Bless you, my dear; my dear, dear girl. Come and report 
yourself when you get back.’ 



CHAPTER VIII 

Now Loma, come all the way up through the house to offer 
tea, framed in the (foorway, all smiling friendliness as she took 
in the reason for refusal, seemed to be within the secret, sharing 
it- There must be some unvarying reason for the way servants, 
not only those one knows and likes, not only those rather 
carefully selected, as have been all of the long series appearing 
in this house, but just any servants, anywhere, seem to keep 
things intact. And more. Whilh I was saying those few 
words to lx)ma, everything remained with me, not only un¬ 
disturbed, but perceptibly enhanced by her presence. Per¬ 
haps it is because one speaks to them directly, in language 
calling up the 'everyday* things that hold being rather than 
thought. With others, one must use words embodying special 
references, prejudices, ways of thought, a hundr^ and one 
hidden powers amongst which communications must be steered 
across to someone who remains, however well known, several 
times removed. But it is only to womcn-servants that this 
applies, and only to those amongst them who are aristocrats, 
unresentfiii of service because of their unconscious, mystical 
respect for life. Unconsciously respectful to their mysterious 
selves, and to others, so long as they are treated courteously, 
so long as there is no kind of spiritual gaucherie to shock them 
into administering reproof in the form of a deliberately re¬ 
spectful vmm. 

Wist, they are. It is much easier to understand why 
Wisdom, Sophia, is a feminine figure when one thinks of old- 
fashioned servants than when one thinks of modem women, 
assimilating, against time, masculine culture, and busying 
themselves therein and losing, in this alien land, so much more 
than they gain. With these bustling, companionable,' emanci- 
nated’ creatures (‘no nonsense about them’) men wander in a 
381 
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grey ^^dcKrt of agnosticism, seaetly pining tor mystery,' for 
Gioconda. That explains the men who many their coob 
and, also, why somebody, some Latin sage, said that the only 
chance of equality in marriage is to marry an inferior. Mean¬ 
ing in culture, so that he may in one direction retain the sense 
of superiority without which he seems to wilt. Yet humanist 
culture, which so many of the nicer, though rather selfish and 
self-indulgent kind of men find so infinitely beguiling as to 
become devout, and even ecstatic, in referring to it, may be 
assimilated by women, at the price of discovering themselves 
depicted therein only as they appear from the masculine point 
of view, without so much loss of identity as they suffer in 
assimilating ‘scientific’ culture. But when they go under to 
it, they lose much more than do humanist men, who at the 
worst are unconsciously sustained and protected from birth 
to death by women who have not gone under. For male 
humanists, particularly scholars, arc either unmarried, and 
therefore cherished by servants, or they many women who will 
look after them rather than revel in the classics. 

As she looked up from the half-written letter, to shift the 
trend of her thoughts, her mind’s eyes was caught by three 
figures emerging from the long line of servants who had 
ministered in the house during the ten years now, in spite of 
their distant perspectives, outspread before her in a single 
brief span. 

Mrs Orly’s wheezy old Eliza, who used so much to admire 
my menu-cards, living in the half-dark kitchen, never leaving 
the house in which old age had come upon her, stumping 
slowly down in the morning from the high attic to the base¬ 
ment, toiling back up the many stairs at night; gaunt and green¬ 
faced and looking like a death’s-head that day she told me she 
had walked across to the Park on a bank holiday, held on to the 
railings feeling as queer as a cockatoo, and decided never to go 
out again. Mrs Orly’s pretty Janet, busily forgetful of her 
fiiir piettiness, somehow restrained from exploiting it, perhaps 
by twing one of a large family of boys and girls, a chastening 
environment from the beginning (yet in the large Cressy family, 
all the girls, their mother conniving, were bound together in a 
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conspiracjr to exploit good looks), perhaps by a natural well¬ 
born proud modesty, somehow fostered in her home-life; 
always ready, whatever she might be doing and however tired 
she might obviously be—eyebrows lifted a little enduringly, 
comers of her pretty mouth a litdc drooping—to attend, wel¬ 
coming a demand with confiding blue-eyed gaze, and to help, 
swiftly; getting wet through on a holiday excursion, drenched 
to the skin in her bright, best clothes, stricken down into fever 
and pain, passing into the certainty of death, passing through 
death, at twenty. 

Just like her in swift, willing helpfulness was Mrs Orly's 
tall, dark Belinda. But less sure of life’s essential goodness, 
going about her work with puzzled, protruding eyes, that re¬ 
mained puzzled even when she smiled, and slow, long-fingered, 
disdainful pouncings—as if one ntfver knew quite how badly 
inanimate things might be expected to behave—and bringing 
to mind, when portion by portion she cautiously got herself 
to her knees, the movements of a camel; always hampered in 
her speech by the need of making her lips meet over protruding 
teeth, always contemplative, as if regarding a spectacle that 
never varied; until the outbreak. She was a misfit in domestic 
service, should have been a grenadier, or a countess. Going 
through the hall to answer the door, she was a procession, 
capped and aproned, humanity in disdainful movement, in 
haughty right and left contemplation of a world that at any 
moment might have the bad manners to go up in flames. 

Of course, when she went down with surgery mes.sages for 
the workshop, Reynolds looked up at her with his permanently 
adoring, pious young bachelor smile, and matched her refined, 
withholding stateliness with his courtly manners and flowepr 
speech. Made her hopefully begin to be arch. Scared, in 
the end, into being less yearning and courtly, he perhaps even 
left off looking up from his bench when she came in, perhaps 
left someone else to receive the messages and take, without 
ceremony, the cases from her hands. To her hurt dignity and 
stridren heart, the note, inquiring whether she had offended 
him, had seemed an inspiration of providence and had brought 
^timid joy and palpitating hope. And then, like a thunderbolt. 
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exposure. Cruel, unthinkable exposure to the whole Sou^' 
hold. Even while she waited for the sun to shine again, he 
must have been sneaking upstairs to Mr Orly. And die next 
day, Mr Orly expected me to be amused by his murmured story,' 
and by his description of himself and Mr L^on, helped by the 
sturdy Emma, late in the evening, somehow getting Belinda, 
in wild hysterics, up the long staircase to her room. And 
part of me was. I grinned, I suppose, because Belinda was so 
large. But her tortured cries go up to heaven, for ever. 
Perhaps she has made herself a dignified life somewhere. With 
fastidious maiden ladies, an enclosed group, disdainfully 
contemptuous of the world. 

And later. Eve. For years, balm. An inexhaustible reser¬ 
voir of blessedness. Coming gently into the room, taking her 
time, as though aware that otherwise something would be 
destroyed, instinctively aware of the density of invisible life 
within a room that holds a human being; and so selflessly 
objective that one felt her to be an embodiment, an always 
fr^ly lovely and innocently reminding embodiment of one’s 
best aspirations, apd every moment in her presence retained 
the reajity underlying the thin criss-cross pattern of events. 
She brought comfort for bad moments, substituting, for what-' 
ever might be making torment, the unconscious gentle tyranny 
of her image and the sense of her untroubled being; and, to 
good moments, so great an enhancement that one could share 
diem with her in a beam she would receive and reflect, hovering 
for a moment before announcing her errand. So that her bri^ 
visit, when quietly she vanished, had been either a blessed 
interlude leaving one restored, or a punctual confiimatibn of, 
lonely joy. 

Of course she had to pass on, going away into marriage. 

‘Did you see poor Eve ? No, you were away when she was 
here during Ellen’s holiday. Poor girl, you’d hardly recognize 
her. Worn out. Her good looks quite gone.’ In a year. 

Shifting her gaze, she saw, set out on the leads invisible 
behind the closed door, Mrs Orly’s melancholy aspidistras' 
being vrashed free of house-dust by softly falling autumn rain; 
and gathering, as affectionately she gazed at them, scene upon,.' 
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scene from the depths of the yean before the retirement of the 
Orlys and the disappearance of the den and her passage-room 
downstairs, before the closing upon her of the home-life of the 
house with the arrival of the Camerons and the transforming 
changes that had left only Mr Hancock’s room as an untouched 
storehouse of the past. If she were to rise and glance through 
the door's glass panes, she would behold only Mrs Cameron’s 
brilliantly flowering pot-plants standing in midsummer sun¬ 
light, representing the shallows of recent years. 

It was as if, in allowing so much time to get to Sarah’s 
nursing home and in deciding, on the way, to turn aside for the 
odd experience of breaking in at Wimpole Street on a Sunday 
afternoon, she had known that in the silent, emptied house 
these receding perspectives would draw near, lit by the radiance 
falling upon everything since she hdd left Densley’s consulting- 
room to go forth into freedom. The intervening weeks had 
been an intensive preparation for their bright approach. Care¬ 
fully, effortlessly, blissfully, during the free intervals of the 
crowded days, and in many zestfully consecrated extra hours, 
chaos had been reduced to order, each finished task a further 
step towards the blessedly empty future, and an increase of 
the sense of ease and power that had given her the measure of 
the burden of arrears daily oppressing her during the years 
while the practice had been reaching its present proportions, 
although her earlier intermittent conviction of insuflicienty 
had long since given way to the constantly comforting reali¬ 
zation of being a trusted pillar of support. 

This sense of ease and power might have been hers all along, 
if she had been content to live, as so many working women 
whose paths had crossed her own were living all the time; 
entirely concentrated on the daily task, refusing to be carried 
away right and left, spending their leisure in rest and prepara¬ 
tion for the next day. These strictly ordered liv« held 
serenity and stored power. But they also seemed to imply a 
drab, matter-of-fact attitude towards life. The world these 
women lived in, and the passing events of their daily lives, held 
no deep charm, or, if churn there were, they revealed no seiiM 
of bdng aware of it. From time to time, in the ceaseless whirl 
IT-N 
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of her days in this populous house, she had envied them their 
cut-and-dried employments and their half-contemptuous 
realism, but now, looking back, she could imagine no kind of 
ordered existence for wluch she would exchange the uncalcu¬ 
lating years, now triumphantly finished. Perlups a little too 
triumphantly to be in keeping with the whole recoid. For 
these cupboards unrcproachfully full of neatly ranged, freshly- 
labelled bottles, these drawers of stored materials newly sorted 
and listed, the multitude of charts and the many accounts, not 
only in order, but so annotated and tabulated that her successor 
would relicvedly find herself supplied with a course of training, 
were not representative of herself. They were the work of a 
superhumanly deedy female and could be lived up to only by 
an equally deedy female who, if indeed she did live up to them, 
would lead a dreary life. * 

Ten years. One long moment of attention, more or less 
strained, day and night, since the day she sat, drcs.sed in mourn¬ 
ing, reluctantly and distastefully considering the proffered 
employment, on one of the high-backed velvet chairs in Mr 
Orly’s surgery, wondering over the heaviness of the indoor 
London light, still further dimmed by the stained glass of the 
lower half of the large window, and drawn, while she hesitated, 
by the depth and spaciousness of the house as revealed by the 
stately waiting-room and the view from the large hall; already 
immersed therein before the interview was at an end which had 
revealed the fine, divergent qualities of her two would-be 
employers. 

Oinsulting the clock whose to for so lung had brought the 
time of day to her mind in swiftly moving, steroscopic scenes 
and was now only the measurer of the indifferent hours before 
time should cease, she found it was already a litde past the time 
for admitting Sunday visitors to the nursing home. Grace 
Broom’s letter must wait and her plan could still remain in. 
the air. 

On the hall table amongst the letters waiting for to-morrow, 
she found one for herself. 

Aim. As the envelope came open, she recalled from where j 
it lay, far-off and forgotten. Hypo’s offer to lend his ovm secre-:- 
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,tary for six months to Mr Hancock while she reclined, following 
the sun, all over the Bonnyclif! garden. The indifference she 
had felt towards this invitation that a year ago would have 
seemed to offer an eternity in paradise and now seemed like a 
sentence of imprisonment, had perhaps prevented her response 
from fully expressing the gratitude smiting through her wh«i 
she rKeived his incredible message, gratitude for thought on her 
behalf, for swift imaginative sympathy. 

'Dearest, 

‘If you really won’t come here for your six months, at least 
let us see you before you go. Say next week-end.’ 

Was this invitation from them both, equally, or chiefly from 
him ? For the first time, the question seemed indifferent. 



CHAPTER IX 

Approaching Sarah’s room, she heard, emerging from th 
endless silence into which, for herself, she had supposed : 
fallen, the voice of Nan Babington, and paused to savour th 
unexpected sound. Sarah’s property. Sarah’s quality, alom 
had drawn Nan into their circle. Up went the voice, in 
phrase that was like a fragment of a lilting song, and paused 
on the top note. After all these years, during which th< 
peculiar individuality of Nan’s speaking-voice had remainei 
a gathered treasure undefined, the secret of its charm stoor 
dear; Nan set all her words to music. The little phrase, swift!} 
ascending in a sunny major key, sounded, with the words m 
audible, like a brief, decorative, musical exercise. She wouk 
gladly have lingered for a while outside the closed door 
^terung, testing her discovery. But now Sarah was speaking 
almost inaudibly. 

Inundated, as she went forward, by a flood of memories, she 
saw, floating free of the rest, vivid pictures of Nan, surprising 
her, since, when they were before her eyes, she had not taken 
note of them, by their prominence and the clarity of their 
detail: her tall form, approaching elegantly along the Upper 
Richmond Road, very upright in a tailor-made of a subtle 
shade of green, so dear at diis moment before her eyes that 
she could have matched it in a shop. For a moment she 
watched her coming, defying the leafless, chill winter’s morning, 
bringing with her the summer that had passed, the one that 
was to come. But the other picture was intruding, calling her 
to look for the first time upon a masterpiece hanging unnoticed 
in a remote gallery of her memory. 

Nan’s lovdy, slenderly rounded figure, outlined, in smoothfy- 
dinging, snow-white, sheenless muslin, throwing up the satiny 
gloss of her dark piled hair, against die misted green of the; 
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conservatoty door as she stood, at the elbow of some forgotten 
accompanist seated at the grand piano, her head lifted for song, 
tilted a little upon the pillar of her lovely throat from which 
flowed so easily—through lips preserving undisturbed upon 
her face, by never quite closing for labials, the expression of a 
carollmg angel—the clear, pure. Garcia-trained voice, slightly 
swaying her to its own movement. ‘Sing, maiden, sing. 
Mouths were made for si-i-ing-ing.’ A picture of Nan paying 
a call, seated, ulking. Still very upright, still swaying a little 
to the rhythms of her voice, all deliberately colourful in¬ 
flections and brief melodious outcries, falling effortlessly from 
the full flexible lips perpetually disciplined, by Nan herself, to 
smiling curves, the curves of a happy .smile coming from within, 
from some kind of enchanted contemplation, and sending 
through her eyes its deep, continuous beam. 'Any one who 
chooses, my dear, can have a mouth with what you call curly 
comers.' It was Sarah, lying ill in there and being tunefully 
visited, who had collected and revealed the facts that had made 
Nan seem all artifice. The facts about the curly mouth and, 
when she had come upon Nan enchantedly hemming a sheet 
on a grey morning, after the tennis season was over and before 
anything else had begun, the facts about the becomingness of a 
mass of white needlework flowing downward from crossed 
knees above which tlie head of the sempstress, blessed by the 
light falling upon it from the window and reflected upward 
from the white mass upon her knee to illuminate her face, is 
gracefully bent. And the facts about the opportunity yielded, 
on dull days, by long sittings at needlework, for training the 
face to remain radiant in composure. Stem secrets of charm, 
akin to those of Densley’s Butterfly, but less disinterested. Had 
Garcia taught them all ? Taught life as radiant song ? 

And Sarah’s illness had pn^uced this meeting, to which, 
confidently opening the door, she went forward, feeling herself 
already set upon the path of redemption from Nan’s disapproval 
by her own delighted recognition of treasures gather^ un¬ 
awares and for ever laid up to Nan’s account, and found not 
only Nan but Estelle also, seated at the far side of the bed. 
Between them, a little flushed and weary, lay Sarah, deprived 
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by Sunday of the needlework that would have occupied hands 
unused to idleness, and would have carried off the excitement 
of a social occasion bereft, for her imagination, since she alone 
was its centre, of any compensation for the trouble taken by her 
visitors in coming so far. This was the old Sarah, emerged 
from the desperate struggle that had found her unself-conscious, 
spiritually strong and agile; growing well and, once more, rigid 
and shy. Miriam wished that the Babingtons could have seen 
her before the operation, serene, at leisure, escaped from 
incessant demands, escaped, under compulsion, into the first 
real holiday of her married life and seeing, from her bed in this 
quiet room, the world that hitherto had shown itself chiefly 
an antagonist in her struggle for the welfare of her family, for 
the first time as an item of interest; so that she had demanded, 
in place of the happily ending novels, so far her only means of 
escape into a restful forgetfulness, books of travel. 

‘It's Miriam,' she said croakily, still almost in the voice of 
Grandma Henderson and, strangely, since she knew and, with' 
her innocent frankness, had always admitted, the Babingtons' ' 
general disapproval of oneself, with a note of relief; as if her ' 
labours as a hostess were now at an end. 

It was so long since she had moved in Barnes circles that 
she could not be sure whether this simultaneous rising of the 
Babingtons was, simply, for the purpose of greeting her or, 
solemnly, to fulfil the law forbidding callers to overlap. Shaking. 
hands, she felt the radiation, as in turn each sister smiled and ^ 
looked her up and down, of a deep, almost deferential interest, 
and immediately suspected Sarah. Thankful fur anything to. 
set before her visitors, she had prepared them for this meeting 
by little staccato announcements wherein one would have 
appeared, without any supporting data, as something altogether 
out of the common; so that instead of being Mirry Henderson 
returned to pay a belated tribute, one must now be a discom¬ 
fited witness of Sarah’s disappointment in perceiving their < 
fiulure to be impressed. 

‘She ioob very rmedtant,’ chirped Estelle, with her temem' 
bered, mysterious vestige of a Cockney accent, pulling her litth 
coat to rights, head bent, lips pursed and c^ indrawn foi 
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Msier downward-frowning investigation. Sarah’s voice broke 
in upon the idea that Nan, too, might once have spoken thus 
ind have been cured, by Garcia. 

‘She’s had a nervous breakdown,’ said Sarah in the manner 
af one defensively displaying the points of a proud possession 
to those suspected of unwillinpess to appreciate it, and then, 
unable to wait for the first point to get home: ‘She’s going 
away. For six months. Sit down, girls, you needn’t go yet. 
Sit down, Mim.’ 

Pulling up a chair to fecc all three, as the two resumed their 
seats, Estelle just subsiding. Nan distributing songful little 
phrases as she made a preliminary careflil adjustment of her 
long skirt and the back of her neat little open coat before letting 
herself down to sit beaming upon the world, Miriam remem¬ 
bered having told Sarah who, also, had not seen her before her 
transformation by the mere prospect of release, that Denslcy 
had said her nervous machinery was out of gear and that there¬ 
fore she supposed she had what they called a nervous break¬ 
down; for which there was never anything to show. It lud 
served as an answer to Sarah’s anxious questions and had 
evidently impressed her and in some way modified her idea that 
nerves were mostly nothing, or just ill-temper. But it had 
not occurred to her that it would be necessary to produce, for 
others, reasons for her flight. And to the Babingtons, well 
versed in every kind of illness, it might .seem a ludicrous claim. 
Relieved to see their faces grow sympathetically grave and 
interested, she decided that whatever a nervous breakdown 
might or might not be, it would henceforth .serve as a useful 
answer to demands for specific information. 

‘Sarah’s nice medicine-man is yours, too, Mirry, I hear,’ 
said Estelle, in her remembered way of glancing about as she 
spoke, as if looking for something, so that one never knew to 
whom she might be speaking until, with her last word, she sent 
a direct glance through her twinkling glasses. Seen now, after 
the long interval, this manner told its story. Estelle lived 
alone, excluded from direct participation; looking on. 

‘Nan and Estelle are charmed with Dr Densley, Mim.’ 

Ah 1 Here was the topic, the source of the deferential interest. 
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Sanh had been shovring her off, in the way beat calculated to 
appeal. She could hear her saying, in response to the Babing* 
L tons’ ardent approval: 'He’s a great friend of Mim’s,’ and 
even going on to tell them of Dei^ey’s plan for a quiet £nner 
together before she left London, communicated when Sarah 
had first spoken of him with a delight reducing one to setenteen 
years, and to the ways of the old life together when one's status 
went up or down according to the presence or absence of an 
attentive young man. But when could Nan and Estelle have 
seen him ? 

Brought back by Sarah’s voice, she found herself returned 
from regarding Nan and Estelle, alternately, in the character 
of persons uncritically enthusiastic in regard to Dcnsley, and 
flushed as it occurred to her that this habit, revealed to her by 
Hypo, of thinking about people in their presence and leaving 
her thoughts in her face, must have been one of the many things 
the Babingtons had disliked in her. 

* Rushed in, just now,’ Sarah was saying; ‘ I told him yester¬ 
day you might be coming. But he couldn’t stay.’ Sarah’s 
eyes, as she cunningly dropped this flattering item with a 
perfect imitation of a woman of the world borcdly summarizing 
details, were downcast upon her clasped hands while she 
relished to the utmost what \vas for her an overwhelming 
triumph for the clan Henderson in the presence of the fiabing- 
ton clan, regarded in the past as having all that life could offer 
except the large house and garden which had been, at the worst 
of times, though then all unrealized, the Henderson asset. 

‘He’s a nice creature,’ she said, and hesitated, herself again 
banslated into the past and sharing to the full Sarah’s fond 
pride in the younger sister exhibited as destined to be a queen 
in Harley Street, before the eagerly interested eyes of the two 
who considered, as would any of their neighbours, the wife of 
a general practitioner in the suburbs as very wdl placed indeed, 
and wondering whether Sarah’s disappointment in learning 
that she was mistaken would be greater than her satisfaction if 
she should see, sharing the wonderful vision with the Babing¬ 
tons, a sister who had chosen not to marry into Harley Street 

But this vision vrould be founded on a half-truth. She 
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looked up therefore, with a non-committal smile, and accepted 
perforce the character of heroine of romance, warmly greeted 
by Nan in the manner with which she demanded, her singing 
ke all joyously alight: 

‘And where is she taking herself of! to ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

Into the astonished outcries coming from each .side of the 
red and taking her deeply back into the brightest days at home, 
nto days whose joy had been too perfect to be dimmed by the 
rerpetual overhanging shadow of disaster, came Sarah's voiee, as 
learly, as her state would permit, the clarion voice with which, 
bildlike, she would announce the good fortune of others: 

‘Nan and Estelle are going to Strath- What is it. Nan ?’ 

‘Peffer, darling. Zoozie says, it’s rather chilly, at the 
moment, in the chambres k couchtr.’ 

‘You must have hot-water bottles,’ proclaimed Sarah, not 
that her thoughts were engaged with obstacles to perfect com¬ 
fort, but because, while her imagination went reckles.sly to work 
upon the social and domestic glories of a holiday in a Scotch 
hydro, she automatically grasped, in order to keep flying the 
bright flag of this entrancing topic, what was obviously a 
familiar fragment of the Babington household creed. 

Miriam suggested, with genuine apprehension, imagining, 
added to the indefinable psychic chill of any area north of 
central London, a definite physical chill, that perhaps hot-water 
bottles might not be available. 

‘My dearV cried Nan, with an expression as near to ron- 
tempt as was compatible with the preservation of the smiling 
curves, ‘they will accompany us. In our portmanteaux. I 
should never ireem ’—there, a^in, was the high, clear, forward 
note, the upper end of the little festoon, opening the face, 
beaming through the eyes, as she rose and stood, for a moment 
upright, triumphantly blossoming, and then bowed, in the 
maiuier of one receiving an ovation—‘never, never dreeem of 
going away without Mademoiselle H.W.B. Darling, we must 
go. Youf dragon said only twenty minutes.' 

‘We always take our hot-water bottles,’ murmured Estelle, 
rising and shaking herself, engaged, behind downcast eyes once 
w—•» 
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mote occupied with her garments, in quiet reboape^ve and 
anticipatory enjoyment of the perfect comfort of the drcum- 
atances within which, aince she was not expected to ahine, ahe 
could observe and thoroughly enjoy the surrounding dramas. 
And be a good friend to the actors, Miriam went on to reflect, 
seeing outwelling kindliness transform her rather haA little 
face as Estelle turned towards Sarah, and thinking of Freda, and 
the untiring hard-working loyalty of these two friends without 
whom she would never have had the opportunities which had 
carried her to her bourne. 

Returning to Sarah, engrossed with the spectacle of the 
sisters still going the round of their year, still leading, within 
an unchanged mental and moral enclosure, the lives they had 
led since rfiey left school, she already could not remember 
whether she had stood, reduced, when alone with them, to 
childhood, silently contemplating the retiring figures that had 
appeared so bright and salient and socially powerful upon the 
margin of her own and Harriett’s profane, unsocial existences, 
and even now, as they disappeared round the bend of the 
stairs, represented a goodly heritage she and her sisters had 
been fated to forgo. A heritage keeping them cheerfully 
unaware of the passage of time, unaware, apparently, even of 
their advanced years. For Estelle, older even than Sarah, 
was almost old. 

While she sat listening to the plans for Sarah’s home-commg, 
all dictated by an ungenerous necessity, and helplessly not^ 
the return, as Sarah talked, of the little pleat between her brows 
that during her convalescence had altogether vanished, she 
felt her own exhaustion return upon her, the fevered weakness 
that for so long had made every task an unbearable challenge 
and bad given to the busy spectacle of life the quality of a 
nightmare. But to-day it was almost welcome. It proved 
that the mere prospect of escape had not cured her and it re¬ 
moved from the new cabin-trunk and the many other purchases 
she had incredulously made, still hardly able to believe they 
could be for herself, the shadow of reproach through which, 
each time she saw them, she had to pass on her way to the heart 
of their rich promise. 
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the time she had convinced Sarah of her in l^(■[w^n<^on"^, 
telling her of the forgotten hoard in Mag's wonderful insurance 
company, although the lingering presence of the Babingtons 
assailed her with a foint nostalgic desire for shelter and security, 
her strength was returning and, with it, pity for all the confined 
lives about her. For Sarah’s, thwarting at every turn her 
generous nature. For those of the Babingtons, who saw nothing 
of the world outside their small enclosure. For all those she 
was leaving in fixed, immovable circumstances. But what, 
even for those who were nearesit to her, could she do ? And 
why, contemplating the rich void towards which blissfully she 
was moving, leaving Sarah to return to a life in which, after 
ail, there was no possibility of joining her, should she feel a 
kind of truant? 



CHAPTER X 


Still he stood, entrenched on the hearthrug, with his hands 
behind his back and the light from the brilliant sky making 
plain every detail of his face and very blue the eyes fixed—save 
when he posed a question and they came to life falling upon her 
from a distance as she roamed about, or at close range when she 
halted before him—with sightless, contemplative gaze upon the 
quiet blue sea. And still he was holding something in reserve 
behind the amused comments and questionings wherewith he 
encouraged her anecdotes. 

‘ It m^es me feel like a Art of visitor. But I can’t tell you 
how uncanny it is to see the new secretary doing my jobs. It 
alters them, makes them almost unrecognizable and at the same 
time gives them a sort of dignity I never knew they could 
possess, although, for her, they are lifeless, just a series of 
elaborate processes that have come into her hands. She 
doesn’t know the history, you see, either of a probe or of a 
patient. When she reads a letter from Mrs Smith, asking for 
an appointment, it is just something to be attended to, a detail 
in a ceaseless series of details. It doesn’t bring before her 
mind, and in amongst her emotions, the whole of the Smith 
family going through their lives, about which, you know, m one 
way or another, we get to know a great deal. She doesn’t, foi 
example, wonder whether again, just as the first guests for 
a dinner-party were ringing at the front door, Mrs Smith, 
awaiting them in the drawing-room, sneezed her denture into 
the mi^t of the glowing fire. Not that she would be likely, 
of course, to repeat such an achievement’ 

'You know, Miretta, if you really art going away, you ought 
to write the first dental novel. Or there ’a a good short story in 
your Mrs Smith’s adventure—which, by die way, must be 
unique in the history of mankind.’ 

'Yea. But it isn’t only that she hasn’t the history of the 
practice, laden with human documents, in her mind. Theae 
396 
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xople don't man anything to her. It is not only that each 
jatient is tested and revealed before one’s eyes from the 
moment of being let in at the front door to the moment of 
departing thence. The mere sight of a family account, with 
an ancestral address at the head which in itself is part of the 
history of the English spirit, or with a series of addresses, 
crossed out, one below the other, and of branching accounts, 
as children marry and set up for themselves; or of spinster and 
bachelor accounts, proceeding from elaborate filling operations 
to extractions and the final double denture, crowd up your 
Blind with life because all the.se people are known to you. They 
ill talk in the chair and reveal not only their histories but them- 
jelves from almost every point of view.’ 

‘Angles of vision. Yes. You know, you’ve been extra¬ 
ordinarily lucky. You’ve had a* e.\traordinarily rich life in 
that Wimpole Street of yours. You have in your hands 
material for a novel, a dental novel, a human novel and, as a 
background, a complete period, a period of unprecedented 
expansion in all sorts of directions. You’ve seen the growth 
of dentistry from a form of crude torture to a highly elaborate 
and scientific and almost painless process. And in your outer 
world you’ve seen an almost ceaseless transformation, from the 
beginning of the safety bicycle to the arrival of the motor car 
and the aeroplane. With the coming of flying, that period is end¬ 
ed and another begins. You ought to document your period/ 

‘Poor soul. She takes up the telephone receiver as^ if it 
might explode in her hands and, instead of being immediately 
in touch with someone she knows, speaks, timidly, to a stranger.’ 

‘You ’vc been a great chueker-up, I admire that. But I’m 
not sure that you ’re being wise this time, Miriam. What are 
you going to 

Whence this strange prophecy? Nothing she had written 
or said could have suggested that she was going away for good. 
Even in her own mind the idea had risen only in the fonn of a 
question to be answered in the distant future, at the end of her 
reprieve that seemed endless. 

‘Nothing. I’m going away.’ 

‘Where?’ 
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‘I don’t know.’ 

What could it matter, to him ? Why this protesting attitude, 
and the many questions keeping her restively held up, keeping 
something in reserve which, amazingly, she did not wish to 
hear? 

'I’m simply going away, right away.’ Pulling up in face 
of him she saw, in his silent smile, his reading of her momentaiy 
satisfaction in including him in a general repudiation. 

' Don’t chuck your friends, Miriam. We are still friends, by 
the way ? You ’ll still hold me up, be interested in my work ?’ 
For a moment he watched her thoughts. ‘Don’t,’ with a 
deepening smile, ‘chuck your triends. A friend advises you.’ 

Here was his quiet message. Smiting through the detach- 
' ment that had kept her feeling she was watching the scene from 
afar, unable to be present vf ithin it, it brought her back for an 
instant into this roomful of memories and took her eyes away^ 
from his face to find space and depth for their tribute to the' 
past. But when they returned and she saw, still quizzically 
regarding her, his smile—which, it only now occurred to her, 
was the only smile he bad and must therefore serve, as best 
it could, all his purposes—helplessly expressing his view of 
human kings, each one, wise or foolish, noble, base, or simply 
pathetic, a momentary puppet on the way to extinction, she could 
only go on watching him wait for a response that could not come 
because from him and from his words reality had departed 
and he seemed, standing there smilingly sustaining her silent 
contemplation, distinguishable from the many figures she was 
leaving behind, each, with the exception of Amabel, moving in 
a .fixed orbit, only by the range and power of his imagination. 

Footsteps, rustling a frilly dress, sounded within the i^-oif 
invisible doorway. 

‘Susan I She’s chucking us I Chucking everything and 
everybody.’ 

As Alma drew near, bringing a little scene whose every 
movement would be a shadow of the one now ended, she feli' 
hearing his version of her statements and silences, as if he had 
taken her by the hand and set her beyond recall upon the 
invisible padi. 



CHAPTER XI 


‘How is your sister?’ 

'Getting on .splendidly. Both doctor and surgeon are 
delighted.' 

‘Oh . . . OA. I’m glad to hear that.’ 

Although Brenton, with an anxious face, and a wax model 
held gingerly by a lifted comer of his long apron, was now 
almost dancing with impatience outside the open door and Mr 
Hancock was just about to turn to Him, she was moved, in order 
to amuse him, and herself to enjoy its implied criticism of ortho¬ 
doxy, to tell him the story of the biscuits and thus remain, for 
yet another moment, encircled by the glow of his kindliness, in 
the midst of the busy activities of the practice, by whose orderly 
turmoil surrounded they had so often taken counsel together. 

‘As a matter of fact, she has no right to be,’ she said, in the 
smiling, swift, narrative undertone with which, in his surgery, 
while a patient mounted the stairs, they would exchange notes 
on the day’s occurrences, and thrilled to sec him turn back with 
anticipatory smile, deepening as she swiftly outlined the scene, 
between Sarah, beginning to recover from her relapse, and 
both desperate and sceptical under the imposed starvation, 
and Mrs Bailey, moved by sheer goodness of heart to visit her 
lodger’s sick sister. 

\^en it came to the smu^ling of the biscuits—‘Oswego, 
you know, one of Peek Frean’s finest inspirations’—the lines 
of his fiice relaxed into gravity and it was only in response to 
her combative insistence on the proven harmlessness of Sarah’s 
rebellion, only as a retrospective salutation of their many 
drawn battles, that his smile returned and became bis charac¬ 
teristic, conversational laugh: the abrupt ‘have it as you like’ 
lift of Ae chin and the breath thrice sharply indrawn between 
the smiline teeth. 
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.' rU be back in a moment Don’t forget that ten pounds, 

Making a note for the new secretary, returned refre^ed and 
rather more confident from her first week-end, but stiU be- 
wiideredly seeking her balance amidst incessant, overlapping 
claims, she opened the safe and helped herself to the super¬ 
fluous funds, feeling as she did so a pang of remorse. For he 
certainly supposed her to be returning at the far-off end of 
the six months. Yet, while his half-jocular insistence on her 
acceptance of the holiday salary, not yet nearly due, had given 
her an opportunity of indicating the uncertainty of her return, 
she could not take it, could not, even for him, lay a finger on the 
unknown future. 

She must stand therefore, in the midst of her empty room, 
a remorseful millionaire, and feel this last proof of his imagina¬ 
tive kindliness renew from their deep roots her earliest im¬ 
pressions of him, and her sense, when he came, with quickly 
spoken reassurances, to the rescue of Mr Orly’s gruff em¬ 
barrassed attempts, forced upon him by his situation as senior 
partner, to gather in his mind and convey to her some idea of 
her manifold duties, of being not only at home and at rest, but 
of moving back, led by the accents of his voice, into the life 
left behind in the Beriishitc from which they had both come 
forth. 

And when he returned and again with an approving glance 
took in her wide unpractical straw hat and the successful 
scabious-blue pinafore-dress, with its soft lace top and sleeves, 
that she had Imown he would approve, she felt as they shook 
hands and he wished her good lud, that although this was the 
end, his good wishes, still more to her than those of any one in 
the world, would somehow follow and bless her wayfaring. 
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TO 

JOHN COWPER POWYS 



CHAPTER I 


Why pounce upon the cathedral? There it stood, amidst ita 
town, awaiting them, three little people about to join the 
millions over whom in its long life it had cast its shelter and its 
spell. In strolling about, they would come upon it, sec it from 
various points of view, gradually wear down the barrier between 
it and themselves, and presently, either together or alone, 
venture within its doors. Hut for Florence and Grace there 
would be no venturing. Boldly, all eyes, they would march 
in, and immediately begin to poke about amongst its vitals. 
Privately she decided for going alone, sloping secretly in and 
seeing and feeling it, as far as her intermittent scepticism 
allowk, in the way of the ascetic young man, the sight of 
whom, sitting in the railway carriage aloof and meditative over 
his missal, Itad reminded her that they were bound for a 
cathedrd town. 

In that moment, abandoning Florence and Grace and the 
mood of gay unity in which they had all set out upon the 
suddenly improvised week, of holiday for them and, for her¬ 
self, the easily spared extension of her few days' visit, she had 
entered the gateway of her six months’ freedom. The task of 
keeping them entertained lost both its charm and its impor¬ 
tance. They became the symbols of all she was leaving, and 
when, as silently she gazed at the journeying landscape, that 
group of flaming poppies had darted by, she had commented 
on them in a phrase addressed to the consciousness of die 
young man, bringing his eyes across the carriage and, with 
'them, a vision of the cathedral within whose twilit interior 
lived a stillness akin to that wherein spirits recognize each 
other, as she and the young man had recognized each other; 
although, in order that the recognition might take place, she 
had precipitately assumed a vestment to which she had no right, 
i. But as the tide of her opposition flowed across the breakfast- 
table towards Florence now withdrawn into silence, and Grace 
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who had made the suggestion and was awaiting agreement, she 
recognized it for annoyance with their remembered technique 
in the handling of excursions. Exactly as on this first morning 
du town’s most prominent feature was rousing them to head¬ 
long activity, so on that far-off day whose frustrations (X)uld 
still torment her, they had been moved immediately to toil, 
through fierce noonday heat, to the church on the high lull, 
thereby setting at an impossible distance the little valley by the 
sea that the enchanting toy railway had brought so conveniently 
near, and whence, serenely, in the cool of the late afternoon, 
they might have climbed to the church and surveyed its famous 
brasses with eyes already satisfied. 

Because the suggestion had caught her unprepared, just as 
the charm of the little railway, winding, like an erratic tram¬ 
line, at the level of the road, in and out of the scattered hamlets, 
made way for the charm of the little valley, visible, as they 
alighted, in the near distance with a saillcss windmill on its 
ridge and, at its feet, the sea not yet hazed by the sun, she had 
failed not only to state but even to assemble in her own en¬ 
chanted consciousness the objections to their plan for ruining 
the day. But when, in the late afternoon, the baked little 
town still enclosed them and the green valley, unexplored and 
to be forever regretted, mocked them from afar, it was Florence 
who had bemoaned their failure to take refuge there with the 
lunch-basket whose contents had been consumed, in the silence 
of exhaustion, amongst the roasted tombstones. And Florence, 
to-day, would offer no resistance to a planless wandering. 

But when, in the hope of making it acceptable to both, she 
groaned, with the force of an annoyance they would not per¬ 
ceive, and with the expansivencss that never failed to arouse 
their hope of entertainment, a tribute to the length of days 
ahead, thus identifying her visibly blissful state widi the pros¬ 
pect of spending seven days in their company, the figure of 
Grace on holiday, miraculously seated at bre^ast in strange 
lodgings and yet placidly moored within her accustomed en¬ 
closure, became a summary that removed all desire to influence 
her movements. ' 

There she sat, dutifully pondering her morning’s adventure, 
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radiating the serenity bom of her unreflective acceptance of 
aU the orthodoxies, and fostered by a security that supported 
her belief in the indefinite persistence of her enclosed world. 
And this it was, just this serene, unquestioning security, so 
clearly revealed by the unaccustomed surroundings as the basis 
of her existence, that had made the Banbury Park villa, ever 
since her suppliant affection had first drawn one hither, so 
deeply restorative. On countless week-end visits, on Christmas 
Eves, and at Easter and Whitsun holidays, teaching their remote 
doorstep with what had seemed the last of one’s strength, one 
had punctually felt, hearing the tick-toek of footsteps approach¬ 
ing along the tiled passage and seeing the door open upon one 
or other of them, or upon all three come eagerly out to welcome, 
the beginnings of renewal and thj ability to share, if only for 
the first evening, as a beatific convalescent, the family relish, 
rich and racy, of the ritual of daily life and its recurrent rewards 
ffiat brought, to each moment of the day and into each comer 
of the rather dark small house, the radiance of festival achieved 
or imminent. 

So complete on each occasion was the transference from 
weariness and lonely responsibility to surroundedness and irre¬ 
sponsible ease, that with the resounding slam of the little front 
door, accompanied by the metallic, evocative rattle of its empty 
letter-box, her daily life became a past upon which no future 
opened. To return, towards the end of die visit, and to offer, 
seen afar in clear focus, with its tints refreshed and its features 
newly attractive, in the midst of some too-prolonged excursion 
amidst incidents brought forth for her inspection from where 
they lay recorded in terms she could not accept, as if in answer 
to her need for escape from a stereotyped universe, a sudden 
incredible refuge. 

So that her response, when the eagerly mingled voices died 
away and the enclosed Sunday twili^t vibrated with the de¬ 
mand for it, radiated joy whose source remained unsuspected; 
and the small shock of her voice, bringing into the room the 
present whence she had been loolung into their past, abraptly 
restored to them the sense of their surroundings and of the 
rapidly fading light, calling for movement and for the zestful 
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introduction of the evening portion of the long, shared day. 
But in the moment before the globes of patterned, tinted gas¬ 
light drove the afternoon into ^e past, the dim radiance from 
outdoors, since now she was seeing it from the centre to which 
she had returned, no longer filtered in upon endurance but 
signalled, bringing joy, from its own vast distances; and when 
she and Grace were left alone, all that she had told in response 
to gently eager questioning, was lit, for herself as well as for 
Grace, by an unquenchable radiance. 

No one else, sitting there at the table, could embody so long 
a stretch of the past. All the years from WordsworA House 
days onwards lay embalmed in the treasure-house of Grace’s 
faithful memory. Inseparable, too, from the sight of her, a 
visible background of dissolving views freed from their an¬ 
chorage in space and time, was Grace’s home, in the stateliest 
of whose upper rooms the whole of one’s life, as known to 
oneself, was stored up. 

Other guest-rooms, in houses sheltering a ceaseless conflict 
of ideas, so that nothing within them seemed quite real and no 
one currently alive, reverberated, when one reached them at 
the end of swiftly passing evenings, with various kinds of sound 
and fury or with the echoes of a keyed-up gaiety to be con¬ 
tinued on the morrow. So that whatever was contemplated in 
the upstairs solitude, whether the world at large or one’s own 
life within it, looked both dreary and meaningless. 

But in the stately, old-fashioned spare room at Banbury 
Park, itself a retreat from the superficially dynamic world of 
external change and new ideas, even down to the way it owed 
its deep refreshingness to continuous zestful housewifery and 
the gleam on its furniture to methodical hand-polishing, one 
had seen one’s life from afar, whether with quiet or with 
fevered mind, as part of a continuous reality whose challenge 
came, directly, to oneself and whose hidden meaning, just 
because at times it was so unbearably disturbing, was secure 
and was what at other times made eadi distant detail suddenly 
miraculous. From no other spare room could she have seen 
Are world as it had opened before her in that first moment of 
realized fMom. With no other companions could she have 
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remained, throughout the days preceding this setting forth, 
with all her sur&ce being sound asleep and her essential self 
looking forth upon its own, so long withheld and now at last 
accessible. 

Sitting there unchanged, the always gentle recipient of her 
being, Grace innocently reproached her for ever having felt 
that the descent upon Banbury Park would be a ludicrously 
humiliating end to the weeks of anticipation during which 
her departure had remained, alluringly featureless, upon the 
horizon. The eager invitation, taking her by surprise in the 
midst of her preparations, had reminded her of the necessity 
of selecting a destination. But long before her shopping was 
finished and the glossy new cabin-trunk and hat-box, incredible 
symbols of freedom, were beginning to fill up, she had realized 
that in no other spot on earth rould she so deeply savour 
the bouquet of her release. Arriving on their doorstep late at 
night, she had been too weary to feel the bliss of escape. But 
when in the morning, as she stood, ready to go downstairs, 
before the wide mirror in which hitherto had been reflected her 
image entangled with a thousand undetacliable as.saciations, 
she saw only her solitary self, there had come that all-trans¬ 
figuring moment during which in the depth of her being she 
had parted company wiA that self, masquerading under various 
guises, with whom she had gone about ever since leaving home, 
and joined company with the self she had known long ago. 

The little rose-buds of the Limoges ware on the dre.ssing- 
tq^le came vividly to life, for ever memorable. Strong and cool, 
with a strength that welled up unobstructed from the roots of 
her being, and a coolness that was one with the morning fresh¬ 
ness of &e little garden towards which the Limoges roses had 
turned her eyes, ^e had swung to the tips of her toes, as if to 
come level with the being within her outrunning all her faculties 
to greet the illimitable life ahead. And as she went downstairs, 
the thou^t returned that had so often beaten gladly to and fro 
while her release was delayed from day to day by the need to 
leave everything in order and the timid new secretary more or 
less launched upon her hazardous career: it was still only July. 
Never, since cluldhood, had she known freedom in July. 
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‘All right, Grace,' she said, no longer feeling them jailers 
about to march'her methodically round and round a prison 
yard, but rather embodiments of the past, prolongers of the 
anticipation of the ocean of beatitude wherein, at the end of 
this short week, she would be ready to plunge; alone. ‘You 
shall go and examine the inside of the cathedral and I will 
stand about outside, and stare.’ 

Florence’s accepting giggle reminded her how easily the two 
of them could be kept entertained and how, while day by day 
they were occupied with their objects of interest, she would be 
able to wander, near at hand, alone. It took her eyes across 
the table, at that moment richly irradiated by a sh^t of sun¬ 
light, town sunlight, densely golden, to meet those of Eorence 
and find there the penetrating gaze she had so often encountered 
in turning suddenly toward her from the midst of some lively 
. to and fro of narrative and response at the Banbury Park dinner- 
table. But to-day, instead of sinking back into her dark eyes 
the moment Florence knew it to be observed, it remained, 
transforming the occasion, making it as deep and as inter¬ 
minable as itself. 

‘I could spend a year staring,’ she quoted automatically, and 
for a moment took refuge in Kenneth Street, years ago, with 
Mag and Jan, in whose presence the words had first been put 
together. Returning from this vain flight, she found Florence’s 
gaze, veiled now by a scorn so lively as to lift a comer of her 
delicate mouth, still fixed upon her. ‘Couldn’t you?’ she 
demanded, unable to banish from the insincerely ingratiating 
' tone the tremor of self-consciousness. 

‘I’ve never thought about it,’ said Florence. Huridly, 
with dropped eyelids, and cheeks flooded with scarlet; shame, 
of self-betrayal, or for one’s attempt to escape a challenge. 

‘I ‘m never going to think any more,’ said Miriam, and felt 
the words become true as she spoke them, and saw in the fitf 
distance the sunlit scene, approaching. But between her and 
her bourne, obstinately barring the way, stood the figure of 
Florence, the one figure, of all those set intimately near her in. 
the past, from whom she had been held away by a barrier she 
had no desire to shift. Incredulously inquiring of the form 
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seated across the vray, ensconced as if forever, or at least until 
its challenge should have been met, in a strange room grown 
suddenly, leeringly familiar, Miriam found the eyes once more 
upon her, unchwged, as if they had never left her face. 

‘You never worry about anything, do you, Miriam?’ 
Florence’s judgment, accumulated during the years and at 
last, and only because, for the first time, one was not her guest, 
coming easefuUy forth; to remain, unless now it could be dis¬ 
lodged or in some way transformed, a marginal note, set by a 
disinterested observer forever against one’s own version of 
one’s record at Banbury Park. Stung into defence, Miriam 
turned from Florence’s disturbingly half-true picture of herself 
as a fickle, insincere, easy-going creature evading all issues, to 
that of the kind of young woman Florence would approve: 
mature, calculating, rnaking terms ^ith circumstance, planning 
to outwit it, playing for security. Facing back to Florence’s 
demand for worry, she hit out: 

‘There’s nothing, really, to worry about. I mean to worry 
about completely, or we should all be mad.’ 

Florence was pulled up, puzzled. A little ashamed of her 
attack, a little frightened and ready to believe one’s profanity 
accountable by something she did not understand and,ought, 
perhaps, to respect. 

'Well, let’s go, Miriam darling. It’s past ten, already.’ 

Stretching her arms, punching, with closed fists, right and 
left into the unresisting air, she let Grace’s phrase, for her so 
meaningless with its accent on the passage of time, go to and 
-fro in her mind, erasing the features of the strange collision 
with an unknown Florence. 

‘Come along, my sweet,’ murmured Grace, at her side now, 
urgent and responsible. 

^ 'Had we any napkin tings ?’ she inquired, to gain a moment 
for greeting, in solitude, whatever lay ahead of this week of 
small comirtgs and goinp. 

' ‘Here’s yours, Miriam.’ Florence spoke hurriedly and was 
jhanding the veined and shiny bone ring with grave, eager 
f^ce, as if it were valuable property she delighted to find and 
jeestore. ‘Ought we to take umbrellas?’ On the last word 
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her voice was again husky, but this time with the huskiness oi 
her irritable breathing apparatus, stirred by mirth unsure di 
itself but ready, if encouraged, to break forth into the asthmatic 
laughter that would fill her eyes with tears. 

‘Is Florence quite insane ?’ demanded Miriam, glaring into 
space and listening, her guilty heart throbbing its tribute to a 
Florence content to be puzzled, willing to withdraw her con¬ 
demnation and credit it to her own insufficiency, for the 
laughter belonging to the ancient jest brought forth as a 
peace-offering. 



CHAPTER II 


The little old woman, murmuring an almost inaudible good 
morning, set down what she had brought, and turned away 
without having once raised her eyes above the level of the table. 

The greeting Miriam had intended to smile across the room 
the moment the expressionless face should turn her way was 
left unspent, and pity, rising as the dismal figure turned away 
towards the door, gave way, the moment the door was closed, 
to a gleeful self-congratulation. The impression received 
during the first queer interview, as she stood on the door-step 
shouting her few questions and responses, was blessedly con¬ 
firmed. Like the ancient thick-w^led house, who.se air of 
quiet contemplation she shared, the old woman had turned 
her back upon the world. Speaking as if for years speech had 
been unfamiliar, yet serenely, without either the emphasis or 
the anxious or resentful accents of the deaf, she had seemed to 
offer, as her contribution to the world she faced at her front 
door, her own serenity. Her low, effortless monotone, her 
avoidance of all but the necessary minimum of interchange, 
had invited one to be as remote as herself. Her affliction would 
be a cloak, a protection from indoor exposure, the only exposure 
it is usually impossible to evade. She was a guardian, making 
perfect this arrival into solitude. 

With her disappearance humanity vanished, leaving no echo 
within the room, making no break between to-day and last 
night’s darkness in whose unfathomable depths she had lain 
thwkfrilly awake—no sound but the intermittent breathing of 
the wind in the wide chimney, the slight stirring of the window- 
curtains, as if, to call her attention to the stillness, ghostly 
fingen gently touched them—until the sudden 'coming of 
unsunuimned sleep and the morning’s soft grey radiance. 

Sitting down to breakfrist, she liwked out at last across the 
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desolate scene invisible last night, so powerfully drawing her 
to itself when first she had come upon it, standing with the 
girls at the turning of the road from the village, &t imme¬ 
diately she had put it away, saying no word, hoping they did 
not find it worth comment, turning aside and saying hurriedly 
that if the old grey house took lodgers she would go and stay 
in it, and seeing again, set for ever indelibly within, the sudden 
view of the house and its background of mud-fiats and grey sky. 

'Oh, Miriam dear, would you? It looks so dreary 1 ’ 

'Grey, yes, I'm English.’ And she had looked at them, 
finding them small and far away, seeking words to keep thinp 
going, to distract their attention from her sudden absence, the 
completeness with which in that moment the week had come 
to an end and she had left their company. ‘So is O’Hara. 
Isn’t she?’ For Florence, though as little able as Grace to 
understand a passion for this grey scene, would gladly do 
her utmost towards convincing herself of its perfection. And 
now, singled out because her penetration was the more to be 
dreaded, she fiushed with deep pleasure and drew near, her 
eyes full of that half-shy, half-envious supplication that always 
seemed to say: ‘If only you would recognize it, I am far more, 
attractive than Grace.’ 

Returned from their first glance at the scene as it showed from 
the house which before had been part of it and now, itself only 
a window, left it empty, a vast expanse ending in a wedge- 
shaped ridge low against the low sky, her eyes sped once more ; 
across the fiats, now beginning to disappear beneath slow sea¬ 
water, and reached the misty ridge and found trees there, 
looking across at her from their far distance so intently that 
she was moved to set down the thin little old spoon raised to 
crack the shell of the egg whose surface, in the unimpeded 
light, wore so soft a bloom. Last week’s room, where she and 
the girls had sat at breakfast feeling themselves ensconced so 
far away from the world, was in a city deep and dark, filled 
with human darkness. 

‘Trees,’'she said, aloud. 

Secret teats surprised her, welling spontaneously up from 
where for so long they must have been waiting to flow forth,: 
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and now finding their course obstructed by the smile risen to 
gteet their message; for the first time since childhood she was 
^one with summer trees. There they were, at hand day and 
. night for as long as she chose, no longer held off by the wist¬ 
fulness with which she had gazed in the company of others, 
imploring them to yield their secret, known long ago. With 
the sea, she had kept her old self-losing intimacy. And with 
stars, and the depths of the sky. But all these were impersonal. 
And the trees of London, even while, surrounded by streets, 
they preserved their secret being, were a little social and 
sophisticated. But these trees acro.ss the way, alone and silent 
like the woodlands she had passed through with parties whose 
talking voices kept their own world about them, looked into 
the depths of her, the unchanged depths awaiting them since 
childhwd. 

Moving the things upon the table to make room for her 
elbows, ^e looked across again and found the trees further 
off and a little averted; suggesting that she should finish her 
meal and join them in the open. 


The need to escape from the rain-sodden grassy levels about 
the house carried her to the only refuge in sight, a muddy lane 
hiding all she had come out to sec. Once within it, she hesi¬ 
tated, tempted to turn back, retire to the house and the window¬ 
framed view, and wait for die afternoon and the ebb of the tide. 
Here, in the lane, she had the illusion of being in suburbia with 
all the world at hand. Away behind, there could well be the 
ragged edges of building plots and, at the lane’s end, a sophis¬ 
ticated village with a good service of buses to town. The 
birdless, flowerless hedges looked cowed; outskirt hedges 
accustomed to traffic and unable, in its intervals, to recover 
their wealth and assert their ancient power. 

No country scene could be more unlike the destination she 
had pictured herself reaching, by some unpondcred route, 
immediately on leaving town. All these weeks it had accom¬ 
panied her, filling every background, richly reflected into the 
inner twilight of to being: vast echoing woodlands, their green 
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alleys and sunlit clearings traversed by streams with flowery 
banks and, in between, green open country, unfenced and unin¬ 
habited, beneath high blue skies. Still, it was a lane, with its 
own little quality, however surrounded. The short stretch 
left behind lay now between her and all that her eyes had made 
her own. Ahead, an indefinite length of the tame corridor 
asserted its strangeness and independence, bringing self- 
consciousness, embarrassing her gait by drawing her attention 
to its surprising weakness, of which, in strolling about with 
the girls, she had been unaware. 

And now, this chastening realization was transforming the 
dull indifferent lane to an actively benevolent hospice. Feeling 
like a phantom, needing ail her strength to keep upright and 
progressing amongst the gqptle, powerful presences all about 
her, in the mud, a healing salve beneath her feet of mingled 
earth and rain, in the disrnal hedges, drenched and dulled by 
the same rain, giving a rank, sweet fragrance to the air beneath 
a grey sky pressing so low as to be visible without an upward 
glance, she smiled a wan secret greeting towards these kindly 
witnesses of her disarray and set herself to her task, the only 
task now demanded of her, to press forward through the soft, 
dense south-coast air that was a tangible substance, in-pouring, 
presently to steady her footsteps and bring poise to her body. 


There would be barely time to cross the flats and get back 
again before the in-coming tide should sweep over the little 
causeway. To-morrow, the causeway would be clear only in 
the morning. And the morning belonged to the lane and to 
the anticipation of walking, in the afternoon, in the face of the 
wind across the vacated floor of the sea, whose return belonged 
to the evening and the sound of its bells to the night. 

For this afternoon, what tryst could one make? To go, 
leaving the edge of the world, up the road to the village, wodd ^ 
be to move away from enchantment. Away up there, amongst 
the cottages, with the sea left behind, the air would be thin and :■ 
dry. There would be people. Village people, circling un-^ 
aware. She remembered the ancient churchyard, where,;; 
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Florence had remarked that every one m the parish lived to be 
ninety. But to prowl there would be to step back into last 
week, the other side of eternity. To go anywhere, yet, away 
from this comer where strength had kgun to return, would 
be to leave that strength behind. 


To-day the sheen upon the buttercups was dry; their own 
live varnish. And the grass, though still, under the low grey 
sky, a dull deep green, was polished and dry. Dry enough to 
^it upon, for the sand had drawn away the rain, making available 
this handy small slope dotted with flowers and out of sight of 
, ail but the sea and the ridge. Summery, like the lane this 
morning, dried and recovering i{s friliiness, preparing for 
people who were looking forward to Augu.st. Already belong¬ 
ing, together with the tree-trimmed ridge and the silky emerald 
weed on the mud-flats at low tide, to summer visitors. This 
magic angle at the edge of the world, seeming at first so de¬ 
solate and so unknown, a solitude indefinitely available, was a 
cherished spot, busily ripening for tliose who knew it well. 

August visitors, still held afar by a space of endless days and 
nights. Before they could arrive, she would be away within 
the wooded distances of her first vision, with August only at 
its beginning and, behind it, still inconceivably far away, 
September that for years had been the whole of summer, its 
gU beginning and its mournful end. And, behind September, 
untold months. 

Only to-day had the possibility of reading in the open sug¬ 
gested itself. Looking back, she could recall no outdoor 
reading, save in the Bonnycliif garden, with people always at 
hand or imminent, and the echoes of conversation just past, 
and the certainty of more conversation just ahead, preventing 
all-forgetful abwrption. But with infinite hours available, 
not a moment need be lost. 

Opening the book at random, she heard the voice of Michael, 
and saw Iw face, lifted, its grave eyes fixed on hers to hold her 
Attention: ‘You will, I assure you, find here not only a most- 
admirable stating of the thinkings of your Emerson, but also a 
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ino8t<lear presentation of the world-view depending therefrom 
Believe me it is a good book. You will see. The fellow hai 
even something of Spinoza.’ 

Remaining for years untouched, it had been packed only 
because her intention of reading it, still faintly alive, had beec 
roused from its lethargy by the prospect of leisure. Every¬ 
thing coming from Michael had been good; even the alien 
unacceptables. ‘Your great Buckie, the first to make a leall} 
thought-filled and perceptive history of civilization. You shall 
immediately read &is author. It is indeed most-strange that 
in your country he is relatively unknown; and good that youi 
Grant Richard should have the inspiration to publish at 
minimum buying-cost these most-nice little pocket volumes.' 
... 'Yes, I can possibly agree in a manner that, being English, 
the English themselves have no great need of this man. Bui 
every Russian student knows him. More perhaps than any 
other one man save Tolstoy, is he the bible of the Russian 
intelligentsia, creating revolutionaries by showing that only in 
those countries which have escaped from religious and political 
despotisms has civilization been able to develop.’ Mill’s 
Influence of Women, proclaiming women as the sustainers and 
preservers of inductive reasoning. Tolstoy ? Shedding dark¬ 
ness as well as light. Sad, shadowed sunlight, Turgenieff. 
Perfection. But enclosed, as all great novelists seem to be, in 
a world of people. People related only to each other. Human 
drama, in a resounding box. Or under a silent sky. 

Something was pressing eagerly up beneath the realization 
of being blessedly free to keep the printed page awaiting full 
attention for as long as she liked: Raskolnikov. Boxed in, but 
differently. Travelling every moment deeper and deeper into 
darkness; but a strange Russian darkness, irradiated. Dos- 
toievski does not ju^e his characters ? I^atever, wherever, 
they are, one feels light somehow present in and about them; 
irr^ting. Schdd md SShne. German translations are in 
general very faithful and good, Michael had said. GuiU and 
Reden^tion, mudi more Dostoievski’s meaning than Crime 
and Pmishment, suggesting a handbook of jurisprudence. 

Again the book slipped askew, drawing her attention to the 
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grassy slope, this afternoon’s gift, already strange and remote 
and needing fresh recognition, upon whioh the small book lay 
between her propped elbows. Rolling over, she sat up, seeing 
again the world that had vanished in &e middle of the chapter 
with Michael bringing up the rear, bowing as he made way for 
his book, smiling as he swept round to depart on the end of his 
bow, his most courtly, ambassadorial smile, with a triumphant 
what-did-I-tcll-you in his eyes and at the up-curving comers 
of his Jewish mouth. 

Hypo had implied that the prestige of these last-century 
figures was at once enviable and beyond their deserts. 

‘But Emerson saw et'erylhit^. The outside, as well as the 
inside things you don’t believe in.’ 

'Saw life steadily and saw it whole,’ he said instantly, with 
his jest-greeting grin. ‘Yes, life I'n those spacious days stood 
still enough to be looked at, comfortably, from solidly uphol¬ 
stered arm-chairs. Everything was known and nothing was 
ever going to happen any more. The stillness, dear Miriam, 
was so deep that a book appeared almost aiidihly. There was 
no end of space for it to expand in and it did its own publicity, 
multiplying itself across the literate regions of the globe. AU 
these chaps, you know, your Arnolds and Emersons and 
Carlyles, all the prominent men in that stagnant old world, 
had no end of a show. There they sat, a few figures, enthroned 
and impregnable; voicing profundities. No one will ever get 
such a show again.' 

The spaciousness, he felt, had been unfairly squandered on 
the wrong people. Fur him, their profundities, going the round 
uncensored by science, were nothing more than complacent, 
luxurious flatulence, disguised in leisurely, elegant phraseology. 

But was Emerson ever consciously a great man ? He could 
lose himself watching the grass grow, and would never have 
called delight in the mere fact of existence 'a turnip emotion.’ 
He saw that commerce was dishonest and calculating, but 
accepted the market-place as well as the shrine, while Hypo 
detested the one and suspected the other. But Emerson, with 
a private income and a mystical consciousness, remained 
unperturbed. 
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A stately house, within the serene immensity of NevrEng- 
land, and all his needs supplied, he was for ever free, once he had 
^ decided that the sacraments were a gracious ceremonial and 
retired upon a life of cultured contemplation, to read and 
meditate and exchange long, leisurely letters with other medi¬ 
tators all over the world. A slender, but not an austere figure, 
arm-chaired, behind whose rather hawk-like profile sat the 
determination to exclude all but accredited invaders and 
remain, thought in hand, aloof from even his nearest relatives. 
Detached, in order to be able to focus. Rising, moving across 
. the room to a cliff of books, taking down a volume, reading,« 
with held-in eagerness, a swiftly discovered passage, replacing 
ffte book and turning again towards the well-known cl^r, his' 
place on the invisible battle-field, pausing on the way, window- 
lit, to gaze nowhere, with ihm, flexible lips firmly set, below 
keen eyes smiling delighted welcome for a thought-link forming 
itself within the serenely tumultuous mind. 

Did he keep it in one place, or did he move from room to 
room the book wherein he set down, under appropriate head¬ 
ings, the crystallizations of his thought the moment they 
appeared, until thefe stood, ready to hand, the material of the 
essays? 

Hypo would approve that cunning little trick. ‘Put that 
down, Miriam. Don't forget. One of the most important, 
perhaps, next to clear thinking, the most important of the 
permanent responsibilities of Ae writer is the business of 
catching himself at his best. Nothing, nothing, should be 
allowed to stand in the way of that. Exalted and luminous 
moments may occur unexpectedly. But you '11 find, if you 
keep an eye on yourself, that certain circumstances are par¬ 
ticularly favourable to the precipitation of felicitous phrases. 
The meditative moments before sleep, for example, or on 
waking, after a good night. Then there are the valuable pre¬ 
cipitates one finds in one’s mind on waking in the small hours. 
Always have pad and pen at hand, to catch these things as they 
foil Talking can be creative, too. Lots of good thin^ ate 
struck off in talk. After-tea talk, for example. That's why 
writers retire suddenly to their studies.’ 
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Yet Mrs Boole finds harmful, both to the ^ver and to the 
recipient, the direct expression, whether in speech or in writing, 
of a deeply moving thought; believes one should allow it to 
pass into one's being and there work itself out. 

'Ah yes, my dear,’ pater had said immediately, ‘Emerson is 
for the young. Now when I was a young man of thirty . . 

Because I was trying to imagine what it must be to look back 
on thirty as youth, his repudiation sank into me without resis¬ 
tance, and 1 forgot to remind myself that he still, after a life¬ 
time as a physicist, believes in direct intuitive perception. How 
can’t there be direct perception of ultimate reality? How 
could we perceive even ourselves, if we did not somehow precede 
what we are? 

Turning back to the early pages to discover the author’s 
name, she became aware of her surroundings and of herself 
once more peering forgetfully into a book, seeking light amongst 
recorded thoughts. Yet those bringing her the greatest happi¬ 
ness, the most blissfully reasssuring confirmations, had been 
found in the books of men who, professing thought and its 
expression to be secondary activities, had nevertheless spent 
their lives thinking and setting down their thoughts. Pre¬ 
cipitating doctrine. If they really believed what they so mar¬ 
vellously expressed, would they go on turning out elegant 
books? 

Returning to her chapter, once more indifferent as to the 
author’s name, she read, glancingly, from phrase to phrase, 
losing threads when quotations from the essays brought back 
the surroundings wherein they had become iiihahitants of her 
consciousness; and presently found the page clearer, the text 
blacker, and looked up to see the sky grown high. Behind 
the thinned clouds, a radiance waited to break through. For 
how long had she sat here, travelling again all over Emerson’s 
world, &iding again its reassurances, the stronger for being 
givm back to her in phrases that were more directly powerful 
than Emerson’s, although dependent upon his inspiration, 
because they were less mannered, and free from the haunting 
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shadow lying over the page the moment one returned to it from ‘ 
a pause filled with the eager movement of delighted recognition: 
of sadness, nostalgia for an essential sometiung missing from 
Emerson’s scheme, whose absence left one alone with serenely 
burning intellectual luminosities in a universe whose centre 
was for ever invisible and inaccessible. Listening within its . 
silence, one heard only his poetic voice, moving from pitch to 
pitch, persuasively, logically, almost relentlessly optimistic, 

A familiar quotation, one that for years she had carried about 
like an amulet and in the conflict of ideas had long since for¬ 
gotten, appeared upon the page in a context that had not pre¬ 
pared her for its coming. Before she could place it or recall 
the conclusion towards which it had always been a point of de¬ 
parture, it had struck down'through her and vaniskd, leaving 
only the shock it had brought, a physical shock passing through 
her body, carrying with it all she knew and was, so that she i 
found herself looking up to take astonished counsel with her 
forgotten surroundings and discovering, upon the upper foliage 
of a group of trees in the dense mass at the far end of the ridge, 
a patch of bright colour in a golden light so vivid that for a 
moment she seemed to discern, as if they were quite near, each 
of the varnished leaves. Risen to her feet, she found the radiant 
patch more distant and less bright, a small splash of brilliant 
colour such as she had seen a thousand times before, picked 
out from a spread of dark tree-tops by a ray of haze-screened,. 
shadowless sunlight. But the rapture that had seized and 
filled her emptied being at the first sight of it still throbbed to' 
and fro between herself and that far point upon the ridge, and' 
BtiU she felt the sudden challenge of that near, dear vision, like, 
a signal calling for response; and like a smile, of amusement 
over her surprise. 

'I know,’ she heard herself exclaim towards the outspread 
scene whose grey light could no longer deceive. ‘At last 1 
knowl I have seen the smile of God. Sly smile.’ Urging 
with tremulously apologetic fingers the book that with'sucb 
foithful punctuality had served its turn, out of sight into a 
convenient pocket, she saw upon the jocund, sympathetically 
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' listening grass-blades at her feet a vestige of the vanished 
radiance and looked thence into her mind and found there, 
bathed in its full light, the far-off forgotten world from which 
she had iled and, with a last glance at the sunlit trees, turned 
to run and seek it there. 

Joy checked and held her as she flew up the rising ground, 
stilled for a moment her craving for the sight of a human form, 
turned her running to a dance, swung her arms skywards to 
wave to the rhythm of her dance and pull upon the very air 
that it might lift her. 

Scarcely touched, the upturned faces of the many flowers 
took no harm. 

Approaching the solitary house, she went quietly. Between 
her and the luminous human mi-ltitudc welcoming her from 
far, familiar surroundings grown as new and as strange as was 
every step of this oft-tr^den little pathway, between her and 
her man, the unknown sharer of the transfigured earthly life, 
quietly going his way amongst those distant friends, there 
waited in the battered old house, as witliin a shrine, the first of 
the new, heaven-lit humanity, a part of her own being, con¬ 
fidently appnraching its end. 

'Yes, he’s doing well, my grandson. He’s in the cathedral 
choir.’ 

The remembered, busding life of the sleepy old town, 
clamorous in its market-place and narrow, resounding streets, 
invading the small, quiet room, robbed it of its ancient peace. 
But when again Miriam turned to consult the old lady’s eyes 
she found in their depths a warmth that was not all pride in the 
satisfactory grandson, and the room’s deep peace returned as 
she exchanged with Mrs Peebles a shy, appreciative smile. 

With everything on the table, and the tea by this time 
thoroughly iiifused, the old lady was feeling it was time for her 
to disappear, But before she went, moving soundlessly with 
her remote, sleep-walking air, she bent to give the tea-cosy 
a small, adjusting pat; a ^ent sign, a tribute to their meeting. 

Just having st^ there, without any mrnier for the old lady, 
i remaining rdaxed as if alone, rather than keyed up to sustain 
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an invasion, had been enough. The moment she had come in 
with her laden tray and found one standing unarmed and 
available, though not even looking her way, Mrs Peebles had 
known the barriers were down. 


During the second rustling subsidence of the congregation, 
she sought relief from her uneasy solitude in the memory of 
her one visit to a Quaker meeting, recalling the sense of release 
and of home-coming in the unanimous unembarrassed still- 
ness, her longing, as she had sat breathing in the vitalizing atmo¬ 
sphere produced by these people gathered together to submit 
themselves communally to the influence ruling their individual 
lives, to exchange her status^of visitor from another world for 
that of one bom amongst them. Perhaps it was the complete¬ 
ness of that one experience that had made her so easily forget 
it and fail to seek a renewal. 

During the reading of the first lesson, she recalled her regret 
when at last one after another of the gathered Friends had 
broken into speech, remembering particularly a dapper little 
man who had delivered a lecturette on natural science and an 
old man who had prayed, simply, in broken phrases that seemed 
to carry away into the presence of a healing sympathizer, the 
woes of all the world, and how his voice had suddenly acquired 
volume until it was howling, into the ear of a far-distant 
Deity, Old Testament descriptions of Jehovah. 

And it was the absence, here in church, of intervals of still¬ 
ness that was preventing the sense of unity and home-coming. 

Meeting, as she came through the porch only a few moments 
after it had occurred to her to seek the church, the familiar 
dense mustiness coming forth to blend with the outer air, she 
had been back for a moment in her childhood’s glad sense of 
two interdependent worlds, each discoverable at the heart of 
the other. But when she stood at the aisle comer of the pew 
into which she had been shown, she felt even weaker and more 
exposed than in first confronting the silent presences in the 
little lane, and had wondered with the available edge of her. 
mind whether this feebleness were the result of the shock of 
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immenion m a temembercd world and the discovery that this 
immersion was of the body only, while her spirit sought in vain 
here for a home for the joy of yesterday; gasping, dmost, for 
breath in the heavy atmosphere wherein these subdued people 
were going through their peiformanees, under the IcadersMp 
of the parson, an automaton with an assumed voice and accent, 
and a mind tethered elsewhere. 

During the sermon, her mind flew, seeking, amongst the 
recognizable types whose faces and bearings had impressed 
themselves during her first swift survey. Tranquil, un¬ 
questioning ‘church people,’ finding within the strongholds of 
their orthodoxy both comfort and peace. Most of them loved 
the grey old church, the casket of their religion, whence one 
day they would depart for the last time bound for a heaven 
where still would be heard the language of the English Bible 
and Collects, the music of Iharcell and Hopkins, Bamby and 
Smart, and the singing of hymns. Ancient and Modem. She 
felt nothing of her old desire to smash their complacency, to 
make them realize the unfoundedness of most of their assump¬ 
tions and the instability of the privileges they took for granted. 
Only a blind longing for admission into the changeless centre 
of their enclosed world, the dwelling-place of the urbanity that 
made the sons of these people, scattered all over the earth, the 
pioneers of a world-club in a manner unattainable by the angry 
social reformers. 



CHAPTER III 

The worlds from which one after another she had retreated, 
gathered round her redeemed from bondage to time and place, 
each, now, offering a brimming cup her unsteady hands had 
been unable to hold, each showing as a most desirable dwelling- 
place. And this desirability was not quite what Lucie Duciaux 
had meant when she had said, sitting in her lean grey cloak, 
with her narrow feet on the kettle and her lace-trimmed toque 
aslant above her rational eyes, that she could now live anywhere 
and with anybody; meaning she believed herself to have mas¬ 
tered the art of managing people and steering clear of open 
collisions. The desire to commit oneself came from the sense 
of having, at last, an available identity. 

And even now, though she could imagine herself built into 
Frkulein Pfaff’s school, tolerantly collaborating with her in 
handling successive drafts of girls from prosperous English 
families and, in the end, taking over the school herself; or 
staying deedily on with the Pemes and becoming, at last, 
approximately, a modem Perne; or even staying with the 
Corries until she had learned their world and become a flexible 
part of it; and finding, in any one of these careers, each moment 
full to the brim; and though yesterday she had been able wist¬ 
fully to imagine herself, at ^ty, a serene, stout Mrs Michael 
with grown children and a husband equally stout and serene, 
it was an immense relief to watch Michael move away at last 
beyond recall. 

This first batch of letters must have lain for days in thos< 
lodgings before going on to Banbury Park to be forwardet 
together with the rest. Sorting them according to their dates 
she'read them once more and saw, hovering in the backgroum 
of thq scenes they evoked, the figure of Amabel's elder brother 
the imtnediate progenitor of the little drama, unconscious boti 
■' 4*4 
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of his handiwork and of his symbolic significance. There he 
stood, far away in the unimaginable distances of India, tall and 
handsome, wealthy and secure, watching the London life of 
the babe who had toddled at his side in a sun-bonnet during 
the last of his Oxford vacs; amiably tolerating her foolishness 
in taking up with ‘the shrieking sisterhood,’ regarding it as 
the sowing of a harmless oat whose growth would be cut off for 
good and all when, at the end of his next leave, he carried the 
adored small girl, now his proudest and most cherished posses¬ 
sion, back with him to Simla. Taking her part meanwhile. 
Coming to the rescue when the rest of the family, going up in 
flames with one accord, made her penniless and ordered her 
home, with the modest allowance that had made possible het 
full, rich life at Tanssley Street. Until he heard she had 
achieved Holloway. Then the horrible change, justifying 
Hypo on the subject of the conventions: ‘ Don’t forget, Miriam, 
that Mrs Grundy is a man. Always has been. Every father, 
every brother, every husband, every man born upon this un¬ 
happy planet, is a potential Mrs Grundy. ’ And leaving Amabel 
in the hands of her family, a beggar sentenced to imprisonment, 
with a generous dress allowano:, eitlier at home or in Simla, 
until she should marry. 

With a borrowed railway fare, she had fled back to London. 
And found this queer, new tea-shop on the very first day. 

‘You see your Amabel, rather scared, but oh, believe me, 
thumping with happiness, her nose to the window-pane. The 
shop was empty, meaning, I know now, that the waitresses 
were doing the morning jobs in the kitchen part. Behind the 
counter, a woman watching a kitten, on the counter, lapping 
milk as if she, I mean the woman, who had her elbows amongst 
the buns and rather gorgeous red hair, never did and never 
would have anything much else to do. 1 tilted my hat at a 
better angle, the little one you like, with the one rose that you 
said brought to life my check frock, yes, the blue and white one 
with the little frills—you see me?—took a deep breath and 
.swam in. “Good morning. Do you happen to want a wait¬ 
ress ? ’’ Mira, even with my deep breath 1 was breathless, with 
a sort of unexpected horror. A radly awful moment to get to 

IV—*0 
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he other side of. Ehe said " I might I" My aear, sne s insn, 
ind before we'd done talking I was one of her waitrhses, we 
bund. It's in the Strand. They have another in Piccadilly. 
}uite new, and rather like that place in Baker Street your Mr 
Hfancock found so embarrassing to sit still and be waited on 
)y ladies in. But rather less refeened. No palms, Striped,. 
latinyvrall-paper and tub-chairs. She's a lady. Hercradery 
reeds to be seen to be believed. And so are most of the wait- 
esses. And thank God there's not an atom of that lady- 
rluckily - gone - into - business - and - isn’t - it - fun - and - 
lon’t-I-do-it-charmingly atmosphere. We are, I tell you, due. 
Remote, therefore, as well as gat. We wear lilac gingham and 
ligh heels. Before the lunch rush, if you can believe, we have 
—whiskies and sodas. I'm the youngest as well as the newest 
ind they make me wait on* Mr Raphael Phayre, who comes 
lere regularly, almost every day. They ail detest him and, 
xrnsidering his books, he is really rather a remarkable old bird. 
Irings various ladies. One day, he was accompanied only by 
1 satin slipper, which he posed, on the table, while he had his 
ea. One can’t exactly mother him, nor, quite, laugh at him. 
rhere’s something venerable. Pathetique. He told me, 
■ather charmingly, I might have sat to Rossetti if I’d been bom 
i few decades earlier; "His loss, my dear young lady, his 
tbominable loss.’” 

The thought of her there irradiated the Strand, enriching 
ts daylight and bringing meadow coolness into its fevered 
xrmmercial atmosphere. And even into Flaxman’s. . . . 
Mrs Bailey was sweet when 1 gave up my room. Refused to 
et me pay for my weeks away, and would have let me have' 
^our old garret. But Flaxman’s is cheaper. Top attic, five 
bob, in de next house to your old rooms. Yeats is still 
ipposite. A landlady quite mad, but a darling. Has a herd 
]f gawky fowls in the back yard, all with names. Occasionally 
there’s an egg, but most of them are bald and doddering. She. 
keeps them till they die of old age. I am ekesi mot, sous ks‘ 
Udts etkeiel. I adore it. I’ve put geraniums on the sill.’ ^ 

And in that far-away, troublous London, the abode, forj 
jneself, of so ifiany frayed, loose ends, at this moment and- 
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for ever Michael was safely within Amabel's all-penetrating 
radiance. Did he realize, would he in a lifetime learn to 
realize, even half of his amazing good fortune ? ‘Miriam, even 
now is it too late ? To sit wi& you for an hour, to hold your 
hand and see your eyes, is more to me than a lifetime with this 
charming giri.’ For the present he believed this and suffered 
in believing. The Russian in him believed it, knew, in spite 
of his Jewish philosophy, something of the unfathomable 
depths in each individual, unique and irreplaceable, making it 
forever impossible to subtitute one person fur another, or to 
lose the life existing between two who have experienced pro¬ 
longed association. And the Jew in him so far saw Amabel 
only as charmingly qualified to fulfil what he still reprded as 
the larger aspect, the only continuing aspect of himself, his 
destiny as a part of his ‘race,’ the abstraction he and his like 
so strangely conceived as alive, immortal, sacred, and at the 
same time as consisting of dead and dying particles with no 
depth of life in them, mere husks. ‘The whole, Miriam, is 
greater than the parts.’ That had sounded unanswerable. 
But now I see the catch in the metaphor. Too late to make it 
clear to Michael. Amabel, indirectly, without reasoning, will 
shake his rationalism. 

Are all the blind alleys and insufficiencies of masculine 
thought created by their way of thinking in propositions, using 
inapplicable metaphors? ‘See these silent wonderful.’ Are 
all coherent words, in varying measure, evidence of failure? 

Very rationally, presenting himself at the evocative door 
with, poor darling, ffiat defiantly songful expression looking 
out at one from the student photographs and still inhabiting 
his fiice whenever he braced himself to a difficult undertaking, 
he sought out Mrs Bailey to demand the heedles.sly, cruelly, 
uncommunicated address, of which Mrs Bailey, too, was sdil 
in ignorance. Standing there at a loss, disappointed by a Mrs 
Bailey both amiable and regretful and, secretly, devoured by a 
wide-bramffiing curiosity, he recalled Amabel, held his ground, 
made his further inquiry, and, probably that vepr evening, 
paraded pathetically outside the tea-shop at closing-time; a 
lonely little figure in the frock-coat and silk hat of his 
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precarious City importance, his portfolio of legal documents 
under his arm; caftan and silk cap, praying-shawl and 
phylactery assembling themselves for any imaginative observer 
about the form whose expression and outline had grown, 
during his years of independence, so consciously Hebrew. 

And when at last Amabel emerged, probably with two or 
three others, blossoming into the weary dust-laden July-after- 
noon Strand, and certainly laughing in the way he had found,. 
during that one encounter, so inconsequent and so irritating, 
and suddenly silent and dumbfounded, calling up ail her con¬ 
trols to grasp and handle the situation, he surely will have 
begun by saying, hat in hand and features working beneath the 
pressure of his embarrassment: ‘Good afternoon. You will 
most-certainly be surprised to see me,’ and will immediately 
have gone on to announce into the depths of her uncompre- 
hend^, all-aceepting, heaven-thanking smile, whose inward 
wild rejoicing encircled the earth; ‘I came to ask you how is 
Miriam and where is she, do you know ? Pairhaps 1 shall walk 
with you to your home; yes ?’ 

And Amabel, returned more swiftly than light to the moment 
that was still at its beginning when she found herself walking 
up the street at his side, hearing, in the sound of their mingled 
voices, the echoes of the future, would have held away the 
weariness so swiftly coming upon him in any conversation 
failing to reach his central interests, exercising her power to 
visualize and to interpret with an art so perfect that he would 
be unaware of it, and would identify the pleasantness of the 
hour with his relief in getting news of me. 


Her joyous blessing lay ready for post, needing only its stamp. 
Looking out across the harbour with her eyes on the hw- 
lemembered village post office, unvisited save by Rotence in 
search of local photographs, she saw the whole district reduced' 
to a single ey^l, set compactly in its place in contiguity to 
other districts, bereft of depth and of long vistas, of mystery > 
and glamour. While she read the letters, moving from scene'! 
to scene, watching the drawing together of the two who bd> 
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severally supplied her richest experience of human relationship, 
it had become a site. Even the flower-dotted hillock seemed 
now to disown and dismiss her. And the London interposed 
between herself and her surroundings was no longer hers, 
belonged now to the two who for so long had given it life and 
of whom at a single stroke she was deprived. Onward they 
went, hand in hwd, smiling, towards a future wherein she 
had no part. 

This was jealousy, showing its mean litde face and clutching 
hands. So late. Only a few months ago, bewailing Michael’s 
inability to perceive Amabel, she had put aside, to preserve it 
from danger, even the thought of her enchanted hope. Seeing 
it realized, she grudged the attendant happiness. But even as 
she felt this jealousy’s deep-seeking manipulations, the vision 
of Amabel done and unchanged, however surrounded and 
accompanied, sent it to its death. With an almost audible 
snap, the last link parted that had held her to the past. Re¬ 
leased, she could seek those to whom she bdonged. But they 
made no sign, and the open spaces of her first vision of freedom 
no longer attracted. 

Gathering up the letters, she found them aged, the long- 
pondered opening scenes of a drama wherein she was to 
collaborate only as an interested spectator. The last sheet, 
Michael’s second little note, fluttered to the floor and lay, face 
downward, revealing, upon its unexamined reverse side, a 
straggling paragraph and, beneath it, what appeared to be an 
add^. Retrieving it to acquaint herself with the latest of 
his ill-considered schemes, or with the data of some embarras¬ 
sing demand, she read the hurriedly scribbled words; ‘If you 
ate seeking a quiet place for your writing, why should you not 
go to the i^mily of my fellow-boarder here, which lives only a 
quite small journey from where you are and is willing for 
boarders ? ’There is a mother there and a sister, or some sisters, 
, I am not sure, and it is in quite deep country, a sort of farm.’ 
: Under the address, three illegible words expressed the wearied 
'collapse of Michael’s effort. Would Amabel succeed where 
i^she had ffuled, make him realize how prejudidal to his British 
°cat^ was*his impatience of the written word? ‘They . . . 
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are . .. GreehsV Jews, then. Gred Jews, in the heart of 
the country? The name, prefacing the address, Roscolt, 
sounded neither Greek nor Jewish. Ros... cork, Cornish ? 
‘They are . . . Quakers!’ 

Far away within the cool twilit deeps of her innermost eon- 
' sdousness, she went up a pathway towards a farmhouse within 
whose doorway stood a litde group of grey-clad Qu^er womm, 
smiling a gentle welcome. Michael’s gift. A little Quaker 
stronghold at the heart of all she had first come forth to seek. 
Itself as remote as the deeps of country wherein it was set. 

The little plop with which the note to Amabel and Michael 
fell into the letter-box, should have brought, with its finality, 
•her heart to her finger-tips. But they remained steady, 
clasped about the letter that was to open the way to the richest 
depth of shared life imaginable upon earth, and thrilled with 
joy as they lifted and let it fall. 



CHAPTER IV 


All but one of the passengers got down at the village, taking 
away into its tain-dulled twilight, with themselves and their 
packages, dense odours and the sound of heavy breathing. 
And the slow, wide, richly inflected voices with which they 
had greeted each other and talked together. Leaving the dim 
enclosure a haunted place. So much speech come down into, 
so heartily, yet leaving the far distances of their individual 
lives, visible in their faces in repose, solitary and unexpressed. 
Following them imaginatively to their homes brought no relief 
from the burden of this visible solitude. Villagers. Farm 
labourers. People seen afresh who had bi‘en seen here and 
there in brief glimpses, long ago. The sound and sight of them 
was dreadfully, deeply familiar. Never before experienced, 
close at hand. Fear used to come, as well as oppression and 
sadness, and, even in childhood, a feeling of guilt, at the sight 
and sound of these people living outside the gates, circling, all 
their lives, in immovable circumstances over which they had 
no control. And it was the desire to avoid the sight of them 
and the problems they suggested, and the challenge they un- 
conscioudy flung at the world dependent upon them, that had 
kept one, during these last weeks, away from village and 
villagers. 

.‘You never worry about anything.’ 

Craven fear, of facing what ^ey faced, what gave them, even 
at their most rubicund and kindliest, the moment they were 
not speaking, that expression of staring fixedly at something 
unchmging, relentless, and inexorable. It was worse than the 
secretly stricken expression of the town worker who realizes 
himself caught for life in a machine that will yield him, 
grudgingly, only the minimum. He, at least, has a vicarious 
amplitude, the support of London all about him, its oblivion- 
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brin^ resources and the illusion of stability created by its 
bustling surfaces. 

When the carrier had hauled out the side of bacon propped 
at the far end of the bus, she moved up and across to the comer 
that would be nearest to the green hedge and the low fidds as 
soon as they were dear of the village, flitting self-contained 
within the moment between two lives, swift and invisible upon 
light, impalpable feet, her spirit already dancing within the 
nowhere and everywhere whither she was bound, whither 
days ago she had been translated; so that now, for the flrst 
time, life-obstructing speculation and exdtemcnt were excluded 
from the experience of arriving amongst strangers in a strange 
place. Towards which the bus moved off as she reached her 
comer and sat revealed, before the eyes of the remaining 
prisoner, now no longer alongside but visible in his place near 
the door, as an ignorant excited tourist, peering, when the last 
of the cottages had vanished, through the low, narrow strip of 
window as if, in the surrounding fields, there were something 
to be seen. 

Looking across, as the emptied vehicle became a racing 
chariot, interposing its oblivious impatience and the din of its 
loosely rattling joints between herself and the jolted hedgerows, 
she saw, rigid and motionless in the far comer, something 
strayed from a waxwork show ... a tailor’s mannequin . . . 
a ventriloquist's dummy—topped by a soft felt hat, with a 
downy bloom upon its clean unhandled nap, set, rather than* 
worn, upon the head and, like the rest of the unassimilated 
garments, a siae too large. Beneath it, twin bulges of smooth 
brown hair clasped, with a wig-like closeness, a round, paint- ’ 
bright face whose wide blue eyes, expressionless, contributed ‘ 
no^ng to the fixed smile that heightened the shock of en¬ 
countering, in place of detached observation, this vacuous 
intentness. 

The orbs came round, still unattained by the curving., 
smile, and projected across the intervening space a gaze so 
wide and so all-embracing that for a moment she was lost 
in it, becoming both the instrument and the object of this 
horrifying glare. 
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‘A nice evening,’ she ventured, returning the smile. People 
like this, one person like this, was to be found in every village, 
always there, a common possession, unforgettable. He had 
caught her on the way from solitude to perfect human asso¬ 
ciation, to remind her that country life included the visible, 
inescapable presence of every kind of affliction. 

As if worked by a mechanism, the plump lower lip dropped 
to reveal the extremity of a tongue, repulsive herald to slow, 
difficult speech. But the soft ‘ath’ emerged as smoothly as 
the sound produced, in response to pressure, by a talking doll, 
and with just its abrupt, colourless tone. Smiling again, she 
turned away relieved. Friends with the local idiot, she could 
now compose herself to arrive in heaven. 

The horses slowed for a hill. The steadied hedgerows flowed 
quietly. Discovering a catch upon the little square of window 
near her shoulder, she released and pushed the pane as far as 
it would go and met the outer air. Streaming from the misty 
rain-soaked meadows, visible whenever a gate pa-ssed by, it 
poured into her being, describing those meadows, miles of 
them covering the earth in all directions, solitary, averted in the 
dim light, breathing out secretly, unnoticed, the evening frag¬ 
rance of all that grew in them; claiming her, not as something 
added to the rest, but as her known companions, left behind 
long ago and now returned to and demanding forgetfulness of 
everything but themselves, for whom, they declared, she had 
mis^en the strangers at the top of the hill. 

If she had heard of the Roscorlas as living in London, would 
she have sought them out ? 


The place was not in the least like a farm. A white five- 
barred gate, fastened back, a sweep encircling a bed of ever¬ 
greens, grass-bordered, a square plaster house, two-storied, 
bleak, an enclosed glass porch nakedly protruding, asking, in 
order that it might blend with the house, a share of the ivy 
sparsely climbing the left side of the frontage as far as the siU 
of an upper window. 
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A small tri^er, on the lintel of the outer door, pulled on a 
wire and jangled a bell not &r within. 

A tail lean maidservant suggesting Wiggerson; like what 
Wiggerson might have been in a very godly household fifty 
l years ago. The bony form that dipped, swiftly, as Wiggerson 
used to dip in eager service amongst the wealth-provided 
' luxuries wherein she had no share, to seize and carry off one’s 
bag, was surmounted, in place of Wiggetson’s muslin mob and 
' gallantly flying streamers, by an oblong strip of starch-stiffened 
cotton lace laid, mat-like, upon the narrow head whose reddish 
hair, scraped smoothly into a small high bun that tilted the little 
: mat downward from back to front, helped the scant freckles to 
heighten the pallor of the long lean face. When again this face 
' was visible and the pale blue eyes once more met her own, 
Miriam received with joy tneir cold, unseeing gaze. Announ¬ 
cing that Miss Roscorla was out and would be bck in time for 
supper, the servant led the way upstairs, revealing upon brow 
and lips and thin cheek visible in profile as she rounded the 
angle of the short flight and was softly lit from above, the un¬ 
mistakable look of conscious salvation. 

It carried Miriam far away beyond the remembered Quaker 
meeting, wherefrom, indeed, she could recall no face bearing 
exactly this expression, back to Blewbury and the enigmatic 
vision of Great-Aunt Stone sitting blind and motionless in the 
clasp of the graceless parlour chair whose high back had the 
dreadful shape of a halved cylinder, plaintively querulous 
with all about her; crippled Aunt Emma on the other side of 
the fireplace, bent listeningly over her cross-stitch texts, dis¬ 
tributing, without looking up, abrupt rallying comments and 
snappish rebukes; the convuUively talking uncles, coming and' 
going and still, in late middle age, browbeaten and uneasy.; 
And in them all, something that her eight-year-old mind, feelmg 
, its way, unhappy in the restricted surroundings, scared by the 
mysterious illiberality, had dimly recognized as an independent, 
extension of each personal life, glad and free. A secret, new and; 
strange, something not present in her own home, and outvrardly^ 
expreued by this look shining from the face when in repose, 
thu look of coiucious salvation; the hall-mark of the chapel.'! 
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Encountered in a Quaker household, although in this youn^ 
woman, now silently departed, it might be merely a you^ully 
exaggerated imitation of a deportment, it was nevertheless 
disconcerting. 

A Philistine room, furnished without deference to shape and 
colour and, surprisingly, dominated from the end wall facing 
the large brass bedstead, by an enormous portrait: a dark, 
bouncing, handsomely dressed middle-aged woman whose 
swarthy face, topped by a heavily beribboned lace cap, was 
bounded on either side by large, low-hanging earrings— 
wealthy, a member of the mercantile aristocracy—sitting in 
judgment upon a world of incapables. Surely, not a Quakeress ? 
When the candle was alight, she shone forth from shadows, 
filling the room with the din and bustle of the visible world. 
But immediately below her, at the wash-stand within whose 
rose-pink cake of fresh soap were safely stored the days to 
come, one escaped. And the dressing-table, set askew across a 
comer between wash-stand and window, proved also, since the 
eyes stared across the room and did not follow one alrout, just 
outside their line of vision. Nor did they bore one's back as 
one stood at the window which turned out to be the one reached 
by the climbing ivy, and gave on a wide, dim expanse ending, 
very far away, against a brightness along the edge of the 
dark sky. 

Opening to a gentle knock, Miriam found at her door a small 
stout woman—the mother or the daughter?—from whose dark 
brown eyes, as she made her explanations and apologies, there 
shone a smiling radiance so transforming the homely face that 
she regretted the almost immediate movement into the room, 
resulting in its unseen transference to inanimate things. But 
when presently the dumpy, dowdy little figure drew up in front 
of an opened drawer and, looking within, said gently: ‘That is 
petal-dust, to keep away moth*—immersed, at the end of her 
busy day, in the contemplation of a cherished, enchanting 
mystery, desirous of sharing it and, at the same time using its 

e presence as a test of the newly formed relationship— 
was visible, upon the bent, candle-lit profile from which 
Miriam's eyn shift^ to gaze at the fine brown powder scattered 
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over the drawer’s paper lining, and giving out a feint, dry 
' fragrance that called up a fleeting vision of sunlit flowers 
, moving from their prime to fade and die into the makings of 
this braeflcent dust, something of that same radiance. And 
I while they stood side by side, united in silent appreciation, 

; Miriam fdt it enfold and set her adrift upon the borders of the 
world wherein this woman had her being. 

It was the head of a girl, revealing, while its attitude laid bare 
the line of the neck between hair and low, stiff collar-band, the 
' semblance of childhood; a middle-aged, inexperienced girl, 

; selfless and out-turned, full of objective interest in all about 
' her and attentive, grown, through long practice, permanently 
attentive to guidance coming from witl^ and productive of 
' that withdrawn, far-listening look that recalled the remembered 
Quakers. 

When they turned together to the room’s open space, the 
temporary cessation of audible interchange had produced, 
rather than the uneasiness that prompts a search for fresh 
conversational material, a time-expanding satisfaction and the 
sense, behind them, of an achieved, indc^tely durable past. 
It was easy, looking up at the alien flamboyance now con¬ 
fronting them from the wall with its splendour of indifference 
to things unseen, to make an apprehensive inquiry. 

‘That is Mrs Joshua Bullingham, the mother of our last 
pupil, who had this room.’ 

'Not a Quaker?’ 

'No, she's not a Friend. A Presbyterian lady.’ 

'And your servant, who let me in ?’ 

‘No. Eliza is a village girl, a Strict Baptist.’ She had 
turned as she spoke, with a smile that was almost a chuckle of 
glee over one’s confessed dismay, and a searching glance that 
betrayed her surprised interest in learning tliat one lud at once 
spott^ these two outsiders. 



CHAPTER V 

Outside her door, launched on the journey from her own world 
established in the room she had just left, to breakfast down¬ 
stairs at the centre of the universe, she hesitated, remembering 
the window opposite the door whose knob was still in her hand. 
While she had hurtled from point to point, hoping not to be 
discourteously late for the very early meal, wondering whether 
Ae two Roscorlas took it in a silence that would deepen, by 
tabling it to be shared, the heavenly morning stillness, this 
window had let in brilliant light telling of a fine day. Last 
night’s silent friends, the ivy-leaves framing the sill, she had 
remarked again and again in passing to and fro, but of the wide 
view she h^ been aware only as a glimpse of flat, rain-silvered 
pastures sunned to gold. 

A whirr, coming up from the hall, followed by a single 
hammer-blow, woodenly soft and unreverberating, announced 
the presence there of a grandfather clock and the fact that she 
was a quarter of an hour late. Abandoning the door-knob, 
she went along the passage fenced by the balustrade on whose 
far side, beyond the well of the staircasse and the further balus¬ 
trade, was a door set opposite to the one she was now passing. 
At the end of the passage, facing the descending staircase, 
another door and, visible at the far end of the companion 
passage, in an alcove, a fifth door, shadowy, unreached by the 
morning radiance falling from the skylight. 

Here was the hall with its two-door^ glass porch. Doors 
right and left and, somewhere along the passage to the left, the 
Me room where last night Miss Roscorla had given her supper 
and talked of the Botinskys, of whom Michael had said so Me, 

,revealing a strange, half-malicious amusement over young 
.Paul Botinsky’s i^orance. Coming into the country for the 
first time in his life, how should he recognize its spectacles or 
437 
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plumb its secrets i Why should it be fio^ not to know an 
ox from a cow? Not to recognize growine com? But she 
had revealed also her admiration for the frank simplicity of his 
request to be allowed to pray each day up in the drawing¬ 
room. 'He’d brought his little mat and his shawl,’ she said, 
with affectionate approval. Up in the drawing-room. That, 

: then, was the room with the shadowy doorway near her own. 
In the front of the house, looking out across the wide 
expanse. 

The litde room, where last night she had supped, stood open 
and empty, shut into a green twilight by a high brick wall a few 
' feet from the window, and partly screened by the trunks and 
; feathery down-dipping branches of larch trees. At the angle 
of the passage an open door showed a wide gravel pathway and 
more larches, between whose trunks a wooded distance doped 
gently to rise again on the horizon in a slanting line upon whose 
upper end a windmill stood in profile, against the sky. Pure 
morning air came in and stillness, deep country stillness far 
from the sound of the sea. Yet sounding, even while, as one 
paused to look, the stillness seemed complete. Offering if, 
W from an urgent errand, one should step out into it, small 
near and distant sounds, clear, measuring the height of the 
sky, making denser the enclosed stillness of this many-roomed, 
strangely deserted house. Where, at this spellbound moment, 
was its life concentrated ? To the right, a short passage offered 
another closed door from behind which, as she approached, a 
man’s voice sounded, deep and leisurely, matching the stillness, 
shattering its promised peace. 


The two men, subsided in their places facing each other at 
the far end of the table, recovered from the disturbance of their 
relationship as narrator and listener, created a world ap^. 
Down here, the youth, returned with her cup of tea to his place 
at her side and now deftly assembling the rest of her meal, shut' 
her off in the clear space created at this end of the room by the^ 
absence of Miss Roscorla who evidently had breakfasted at the' 
head of the table to one’s right, and of Mrs Roscorla, pre-i 
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sumably taking her meal in her room and repreaented only by 
an empty place across the way. 

Talrnig in, from the doorway, a long low-ceiling room 
appatendy full of men, Miriam had smiled ruefully to herself 
at the celestial joke. Sold, she was. But innocently. The 
power drawing her to this house, the remembered quality of 
Quaker women, instead of carrying her forward into the heart 
of peace, had led her back into the known world. Surely 
Michael must have known of these brothers ? At the far side 
of the table, well away from her direct line of vision, was the tall 
one, dark and curly-haired, with features indistinct—for this 
room, too, at that further end, was inhabited by a kind of twi¬ 
light—who as she came in had risen with an easy, lounging, 
broad-shouldered movement from his place opposite the door, 
and had said, after greeting and introducing her in a deep, 
gently vibrant voice: ‘My sister, I expect, will be here shortly.’ 
Out of sight beyond the youth sat the short fair one who, half 
rising from his seat, had given a small rough hand and swiftly 
subsided. It was to him alone that the tall brother was 
addressing his interrupted narrative, sitting, as she could see 
without looking across, sideways, at leisure, cross-legged, his 
breakfast finished. Her neighbour, too, with an empty plate 
before him, was meditatively sipping the last of his tea. A 
familiar surroundedness. After-breifast leisure, minus the 
confronting hostess whose care and forethought made possible 
this care-free ease and this standing still of time; as she had 
known it on Sunday mornings at Tansley Street when the pre¬ 
siding Baileys had departed downstairs and the women boarders 
had vanished to their rooms. Only the men remaining, able 
to breathe in peace, each on his own centre in integrated morn- 
mg mood, the party held together by the ceremonial furnishings 
of the table and securely apart by the impermanent nature of 
the gathering. 

Behind the empty space across the way, a deep-set wide low 
window revealed a high-walled garden whose nearest blossoms, 
red-gold, standing high, so that they were visible just beyond 
the line of the s^, held the light of the invisible sun, filling 
the garden and projected by the terminal wall into the low-ceiled 
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room, making this end of it a chamber of amber light. A cross* 
shaped thinning amidst the dense masses and a glimpse of a 
rose-garlanded trellis, suggested pathways. 

While still her eyes dwelt upon the various loveliness gather¬ 
ing this portion of the room, with the bestowal of a reflected 
balance, into its own deep being, she grew aware that the 
room’s other end was also somehow lit from without and turned 
and saw, outlined against the angle of the wall and what 
appeared to be a distance-narrowed greenhouse door, the seated 
form of the elder brother drawn uptight, arms extended, power¬ 
ful large hands, upon whose wrists the frayed sleeve-edges of an 
old Norfolk jacket lay tired and faded, set by the flnger-tips 
upon the table, ready to hoist the big frame about to rise and 
depart—already, before she had finished her meal, become, at 
this moment the gift of those labour-coarsened hands, and while 
there rose in her as she read the expression of the handsome 
head, a little shabby and unkempt, benevolent, but saved from 
mere benevolence by its air of customary pride, the demand 
that her welfare should be his immediate concern. 

‘She rode down the middle of the street, with this great mass 
of hair falling nearly to the saddle.’ 

The room contracted to its linear measurements. Evciy 
object stood near and clear, lit by a morning light made cold 
and lifeless by those on whom it fell, absentees, to whom it 
made no app^. 'fhe remote peace of this homely room, the 
message of the golden light shining in from the flower-filled- 
enclosure, were being willingly sacrificed to far-away London,, 
'itself bereft of meaning, regarded merely as a show-room for 
exhibits, and where, quite recently, he had stood, upon some 
pavement-edge in Regent Street, gazing at the Ifarlene lady 
riding by in full view, along a street momentarily clear of traffic, 
impress^ by the mere quantity of her flowing hair, oblivious 
of the travesty and the pathos defacing the street’s restrained 
dignity; his outward eye beholding an engaging picture, his 
inward, Godiva. 

He had returned. In a few days’ time, or even at this morn-' 
ing's end, he would be once more fully ensconced. 

‘I know that apparition,’ she said conversationally, and felt 
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herself launched, in relation to the household males, as one of 
those women who, during the day’s social gatherings, turning 
their backs upon their own territory, remain hospitably alert 
upon the outer edge of consciousness to welcome the versions 
and verdicts of the mcn-folk, to keep them at ease and in good 
conceit of themselves; an arduous, petrifying role, impossible 
to sustain. 

‘That's just what it was.’ 

'The expression of his face, turned to her before he spoke, 
avenged her treachery by revealing the most dishonouring of 
soeial animations; the innocent blind satisfaction of the male 
who discovers in a woman, newly met, whose ministrations 
have not, therefore, become a familiar unregarded sustenance, 
a flattering echo of his own imaginings. But while he spoke, 
judicially, in the manner of one bestowing prompt reward for 
deserving effort, she saw how haggard were the blue-grey eyes; 
puzzled, the stricken eyes of one steadily enduring uncompre¬ 
hended sorrow. For which life occasionally supplied, was at 
this moment supplying, a relief whose public expression was 
held back by lips so firmly compressed upon his last word as to 
lift away from their corners the frayed ends of the lustreless 
brown moustache. 

This handsome, battered giant was the household referee? 
The centre of meal-time talk, uneasy in silence? Even so, 
there was a deep difference between him and the average 
talkative male, a Quaker difference, perceptible in the weighti¬ 
ness of his simple statement and in his present air of waiting, 
with grave eyes still on her face, expecting her to take her time, 
to weigh, in her turn, the proffered statement, and keep the 
topic, which here at least, would not be regarded either as a 
test or as an opportunity for display, unembarrassingly hanging 
fire in a stillness, the first available fragment of the deep, 
shared stillness wherein she had hoped to plunge immediately 
on arriving in the house, and to find broken only by statements 
made in a language yet to be learned. But before anything 
could arrive in her mind that would sustain the disappointingly 
mundane theme, his eyes moved to a point just beyond her and 
came to rest there with a smile that opened his lips for speech 
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which refused to come because words were beyond reach, 
routed by the objects of his radiant contemplation: an onlooker, 
and himself caught napping. 

Turning, Miriam found Miss Roscorla at her side, come into 
the room through an unnoticed door set in the alcove to the 
right of the fireplace and revealing, left open, a dark passage 
along which distant kitchen sounds sent their peace-shattering 
message. Though revealed, by her flushed face and slightly 
dishevelled hair, as bondservant to the tedious indispensable 
mysteries. Miss Roscorla stood, as if permanently free and 
available, taking in the disposition of aflairs, a little wistfully 
perhaps, being a sister and sharer of the past rather than a wife 
and, therefore, to some extent, an alien; but also with pleasure, 
since she radiated a rich renewal of yesterday’s intimate kind¬ 
liness, standing still for a moment in the micbt of her busy life 
with a mind ‘at leisure from itself’ and from the affairs that 
gave to her presence, though her eloquent dark eyes were free 
of the shadow of preoccupation common to the eyes of hou%- 
, keepers, something of their odious power to disqualify and to 
drive away the masculine morning mood and to substitute, 
for its vast leisurely perspectives, the prospect of immediate 
activity, already, Miriam observed through the comer of her 
eye as she stood responding to Miss Roscorla’s greetings and 
inquiries, embodied in the figure of the elder brother, bent 
forward to gain from the edge of the table, upon which sdll his 
hands were resting, purchase for its huge upheaval, and now, 
.upon the would-be decisive ‘well’ of one aware he should have 
moved long since, risen to its full height. 


Settled in the decrepit deck-chair under the chestnut tree 
whose huge being made of this comer of die lawn a kind of 
retreat, its sturdy trunk between her and the backward im¬ 
mensity, its wide branches a roof beneath the towering heights 
of sky and an irregular crescent of shadow upon the invading 
sunlight, Miriam felt the crowding impressions of the last 
twenty-W hours make way for a sense of the stillness Men, 
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now that she was still, upon her surroundings and their far, 
various perspectives, all, now that they were removed from 
sight and could be contemplated without shifting one’s gaze 
from point to point, simultaneously visible as a whole wherein 
the garden, and the grounds sloping away so abruptly that their 
end could not be seen from the upper level, showed as an 
unenclosed part. 

This morning’s sunlit flats beyond the front garden seemed 
now a world apart, belonging to the rooms whose windows 
looked out on them, her own and the unexplored upstairs 
sitting-room together occupying the width of the frontage that 
described the house as square until, coming down through it, 
one discovered the spread of its hinder part, the wing holding 
the kitchens and the rooms above them, hidden from the front 
view of the house by that enormous dark-green tree to the 
right of the facade. 

The undisturbed coo-rooing of invisible doves poured into 
the stillness a rhythmic unvarying pattern of sound. Busy. 
Yet suggesting peace. Secretly inviting her to stay and share, 
for far longer than the projected fortnight, their care-free pro- 
tectedness. Up and down it went, up and down; five gurgling 
notes encompassing the octave, always with the same omissions 
and always failing perfectly to reach the upper note, accen¬ 
tuated without a pause and leading the return journey down 
the scale. But Densley had suggested altitude. She recalled 
his face, its professional gravity banishing the affectionately 
malicious smile greeting his discovery of her newly dawned 
determination to exploit, for the sake of its attendant 
possibilities, the verdict of a science she half despised: 'Not 
necessarily your beloved Oberland. Something more easily 
accessible. Say Crowborough.’ This retreat, though on an 
eminence, could not be call^ high, and Miss Roscorla had 
tefetred to the flats in front of the house as 'the marshes.’ 

From the door in the high-walled stable-yard came forth a 
man carrying a large boat-shaped basket with a low, curved 
handle. His tweed cap pulled aside and down at a snarling, 
football-crowd angle above a pallid, smoulderingly talkative 
ftce, a pink moss-rosebud in the buttonhole of his blue seige 
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suit, he looked more like a shop assistant on holiday than a 
gardener as he sauntered, meditating, along the garden path to 
'-disappear behind the huge sycamore stan^ng at the opposite 
comer of the lawn where the bank ended that separated it from 
the downward slope of the estate. Voices sounded from behind 
. the stable wall, low-toned, unhurried, Quaker voices in ques¬ 
tion and answer, arranging the day's work. Richard Roscorla, 

. Alfred; and the pupil, who now appeared at the gate and made 
off down the path, going headlong, without attention for the 
sunlit scene, to his chosen work. Stocky. So colourlessly 
fair that his hair and face, all of a piece in their tonelessncss, 
faded into the pale tweeds that also were the colour of south- 
coast sand above the tide-line. His blue eyes, too, had been 
pale; crafty, dishonest nonconformist eyes, hypocritical; the 
eyes of the chapel-leading grocer or dairyman who sands the 
sugar or adds water to the milk. Distinguishable from the 
shifty Anglican or Roman Catholic eye by the absence from 
it, and from the mouth beneath, of a guilty malaise. Grown, 
during the after-breakfast moments while Miss Roscorla was 
interviewing the higgler, very strange new friends. Eyes in¬ 
herited from a ‘saved’ family, looking out upon the world 
these elders had utterly condemned, with a quiet, steady in¬ 
terest. While she evaded a second encounter with these 
' revealing eyes, bis talk had somehow moved forward from 
courteously eager descriptions of a liner snapped by him in 
dry-dock, begun the moment Miss Roscorla left the strange 
. young lady on his hands, to his thoughts on marriage; and 
while she listened, glancing, off-guard with amazement over 
the teaching forth of this country lad, not long emerged from 
his co-educationai Quaker school, to the idea of experimental 
marriage for an agreed, limited period, she recognized the em¬ 
barrassing expression of the eyes, so oddly contradicting the 
boyish smile, for an inherited spiritud mannerism, and the 
next moment was half-enviously regarding his cherished school¬ 
mates, seen as lately as last week when he and they had returned 
for the annual festivities: 'She sang Killmey. . . .’ A side¬ 
long, shifty glance and a smile revealing faultless teeth and. 
tecdling the confident life-welcoming beam of Dr von Heber. 
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Ana wnen any one sings KiUamey really well, you feel there's 
nothing you wouldn’t do for them.’ And her mind, hovering 
MtfuUy over this co-educational idyll, had tried to imagine 
itself into the future of these young people growing up all over 
the provinces, away from London sophistications, although, 
inde^, they all read newspapers written by and for enclosed 
Londoners who unconsciously conceived of all humanity as 
equally enclosed and surrounded. Encountering for the first 
time provincial confidence—or was it Quaker co-educational 
confidence ?—she had felt, when he told her his home was in 
Berkshire, like one taking possession of a newly revealed 
heritage. 

He went down the path to his work as if heaven waited in the 
lower garden. Followed almost at once by Alfred Roscorla 
trundling a wheelbarrow. A small, slender form. Isolated. 
A lonely life. In the outdoor light his face, its freckled pallor 
heightened by the hatless dense thatch of close-cut wavy red 
hair, showed sad, lined by suffering. But a radiance from 
within took this suffering in charge and redeemed also his 
faded tattered garments. Escaped from the hive, come forth 
alone to meet the day’s demands yet looking, with his eyes on 
an invisible distance, like a sleep-walker, was he aware of the 
still lingering fragrance of this heavenly morning ? Why sad¬ 
ness, on this lit fa(% P 

With his disappearance beyond the sycamore and the dying 
away of the sound of trundling wheels, the scene was silent 
again. Uninhabited, unwitnessed, lonely beauty. Some¬ 
where away down the far slope, the men were at work, part of 
the world-wide army ceaselessly toiling through the centuries, 
without whom secure, smooth-lawned enclosures would never 
have come into being. Why were some exempt? Why such 
armies to support the exempted ? Why, of these few, almost 
none worthy of exemption? 

Threatened by the approach of the doctrines of Lycurgan 
socialism, marching upon her embodied in the persons of those 
she had heard give voice to them, she closed her eyes, hearing 
once more only the cooing of the invisible doves, seeing the 
wide lawn, tree-guarded at its corners, overlooked only by die 
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serene face of the old house that already she could sketch from 
memory. Four upper windows beneath the overhanging eaves, 
or five? Drowsily opening her eyes to recapture the detail 
of this backward view of the house, now, with its inmates away 
down the garden and in the kitchens whose windows gave upon 
the hidden stable-yard, given up to her eyeless and deserted, 
its perfect self and the completion of this lawn-world that 
already, absurdly, she regarded as her own, as being for the 
first time perceived and inhabited, she was stricken fully awake. 

Standing halted on the far side of the empty lawn, Richard 
revealed, before he moved, exactly the leisurely strolling gait 
of his approach. Gun on shoulder, his rough russety tweeds 
suggesting autumn woods, what had he to do with these acres 
of mild, laborious fruit-growing? 

The instant of his setting out, diagonally across the lawn 
towards her chair, aware of his surroundings, no longer re¬ 
garding them with habitual eye, seeing them re-created by the 
presence of a stranger, seeing them as she saw them, experi¬ 
encing their beauty as it had shown when first he beheld them 
fourteen years ago, dropped, as he stepped from his sunlight 
into the wide shadow of the chestnut, away into the far past. 

‘Now that’s wise of you.’ Had Miss Roscorla told him of 
her breakdown ? ‘ Most folks endanger a holiday by doing 
too much the first day.’ She had not told him. He regarded 
her as a paying guest on a fortnight’s holiday and had come 
across to talk, to pass the time of day and to renew, in solitude, 
a promising acquaintance. Mistakenly. For she had drawn 
him at breakfast by a social trick. Not possessing the qualities 
he imagined existing behind it, she could neither hold him, 
nor pleasantly pass his time. Here he stood, at her disposal, 
Quakerishly silent, looking away across the view whose further 
reaches would be visible for him above the bank. 

’I never saw anything quite like your view,’ she said, ‘the 
way it spreads all round the horizon, and the huge distance 
across it to that green rim against the sky.’ 

‘It’s quite a way off,’ he said meditatively. Adroit, then, 
to move on. Abandoning his topic without any bucolic 
atammer of the mind, though certainly a trifle shocked, perhaps 
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pleasantly shocked, in spite of his disappointment in dis¬ 
covering her failure to respond to his challenge in the recogniz^ 
way of young ladies talking with ‘the opposite sex,’ ‘Jack 
Cade,’ he went on, with a shadow of emphasis, and glancing 
to fasten her attention as he spoke, ‘walked along tbt ridge 
nearly five hundred years ago.’ 

Henceforth populous, a roadway domesticated within the 
world of every day, the desecrated ridge reminded her of her 
recent doubt, which, at this moment might be laid to rest. 

‘It looks high. Much higher than we are here. But perhaps 
we are rather low.’ 

The reputation for feminine intelligence and social capacity, 
as he was accustomed to estimate such things, so firmly estab¬ 
lished by her little display at the breakfast-table as to bring him 
hot-foot to her side at the carliest'opportunity, lay shattered 
and destroyed. He saw her now gauche, as well as stupid. 
Nevertheless, whatever should be the outcome of this inane 
departure, she would now play fair, would refrain from re¬ 
turning, in order to please him, to his valuable Jack Cade. His 
eyes had left the ridge, to make a little tour of the nearer ground. 
Always the slight pause. Never, in this new world, a hasty, 
or even a swift answer. Conversation within a medium where¬ 
in each speaker remained at home in full possession of his 
individuality even to its furthest reaches. But of course he 
could not Imow how much turned upon his answer. 

‘It’s quite a bit higher than we are. We ’re three hundred 
feet up.’ 

Not exactly, she told herself, in a hollow, but disappointingly 
far too low to come anywhere near Dcnsley's prescription. 
But if she should carry out her resolution to abandon London 
indefinitely, was she not free to waste opportunity as .she chose ? 
She listened for the voice of conscience to be drowned beyond 
rescue by this other voice. 

‘From sea-level, not from the centre of the earth.’ His 
eyes, returned, met hers gravely above compressed lips while 
he waited for her response. Summoning a smile, she saw his 
features relax and his eyes once more seek the distance. 

‘We had a young friend of my brother’s here not long ago. 
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A young fellow not much accustomed to country ways. When 
I told Im the height of our hiU, he asked;" Up from where ?" ’ 
M’yes. Again the compression of the lips, controlling the 
features to gravity and concentrating in the eyes his delight in 
sharing mirthful reminiscence. ‘Ye’d hardly credit it Of 
course he wasn’t thinking; much. But he was as sober as a 
judge. The first time he came out here, the ducks were about; 
some of them on the top of that bank. “Why,” he asks, “do 
they go up there f ” I told him I expected it was beause they 
want^ to have a look at the view, and then he inquired didn’t 
they feel the sun on their heads. “I guess they do a bit,” t 
sai^ “I ’ll be making them some little straw bonnets like they 
give the horses in London.”’ 

He paused for her laughter, but with eyes downcast to safe¬ 
guard his theme, evidently not yet exhausted. 

‘I waited a bit, keeping so grave as I could, and then sug¬ 
gested blue ribbons, to look pretty and match the sky.’ 

His deep chuckle and the cascade of her renewed laughter, 
for which it was so satisfying a support, came forth simul¬ 
taneously and ceased together, a duet, unanimous and accom¬ 
plished, bringing before her eyes as still it sounded upon the 
leaf-sweet air, their shared possession, the distant immensity, 
outspread boundless beneath its high, morning sky, upon wliich 
again his eyes were resting—seeing it again revitalized?—and 
whence now they turned to meet her own. 

‘Too bad,’ he murmured, in the deep, caressing bass of 
repentant solicitude, with a smile in it that shone also from his 
haggard eyes. Adjusting the sling of his gun, he moved, to 
glance once more across the distance before taking leave. No, 
merely to shift his weight from one foot to the other and remain 
standmg there, halted, squandering his morning; but this time 
unwitnessed, invisible either from the kitchen window or from 
the lovrer garden where the workers were scattered. 

‘You are going to shoot?’ 

‘I may. There’s a deal too many rabbits at the farm.. 
Haying was late this year and we’ve a busy day on the rides,. 
so 1 ’ll not be back till late and I ’ll get a few, I dare say, when 
twilight falls.’ 
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In speaking of the fann, he had looked away above her head 
towards the west, towards this morning’s distance, seen from 
the little doorway and before her eyes had met the splendour 
of the northern expanse, and seeming so far and so satbfyingly 
lovely with its slanting rim perfectly accented at the highest 
point by the profile of the windmill. Recalling her mind, 
already at work upon the labour of adjustment to his unknown, 
many-featured world, whose every event had for its stage a 
widespread ceaseless loveliness, she put her question. 

When he had gone, strolling back across the lawn, the 
leisurely, experienced owner of the Mill Farm, two miles away 
as the crow flies, but a bit further off by road, its woods and 
meadows and the many crooked stiles m’sistcr found so difficult 
to dimb, and had disappeared beyond the larches screening 
the eastern end of the house and the .stillness, broken only by 
the cooing of doves, once more enfolded her, its quality had 
changed. No longer stretching out across the world and 
carrying her gently down towards an unpeopled sleep whence 
she would awake to renewed, impersonal adoration of her sur¬ 
roundings, its radius was reduced to visible limits, ceasing 
northwards where Jack Cade, life in hand to fight injustice, 
forever marched along the road concealed behind the rim of 
the sleeve whose green draperies hung suspended from the 
sky-line; ceasing to the west upon the ridge sloping downward 
from Richard’s mill. 

Crushing down to its death her lingering sense of the iniquity 
of spending upon a hillock beside a marsh the months allotted 
for recovery, she felt time cease. Her stretch of freedom, 
seeming almost endless when in London she had contemplated 
and refused to endanger it by clamping down upon it any time¬ 
enclosing, time-shortening pattern, expanded now to infinity. 


Through the wide gate she came out into the green world 
that last night had declared itself the triumphant rival of the 
strangers on the hill-top. Ahead lay the marshes, almost 
n—* 
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colourless under the sun and patched widi the shadows of 
clouds drifting forward from the south, ending away to the right 
against a high, enclosing ridge of downs. Turning to 
down last night’s hill, she saw waiting, not far away, a clump 
of trees, the first feature, the first companions to greet her in 
this renewal of solitude. As the road descended towards them 
the marshes and the distant spur of downs vanished behind 
the high hedge, leaving her, save for the oncoming trees, alone 
with Ae road. They spread out as they approached, became 
a tow that presently showed widening spaces between each 
trunk and its neighbour. Elms. They passed by, seven, 
planted at regular intervals, their witch-arms inharmoniously, 
gracelessly dangling; gaunt forms attaining dignity only 
because they were tall. H[ow did they come to be there, seven 
and no more, an unfinished sketch of one side of an avenue ? 
Standing methodically apart from each other, professing night 
and day to screen a small portion of an oblivious meadow, 
casting long morning shadows there and, in the evening, the 
same shadows from hedge to hedge across the roadway, they 
proclaimed nothing, offered no tree-message, nor any fellow¬ 
ship, either for each other or for the passer-by. Promise un¬ 
fulfilled, sending one's eyes in search of further features, of 
some destination that would not disappoint. The vista offered 
nothing. With the elms away behind, she was alone with the 
densely hedged country road, a high road, well made, free 
from cart-rute, neat and sophisticated. Along which, she 
remembered with displeasure, an occasional motor car was 
known to pass. Miss Roscorla told her little stories very well, 
with quiet gusto. Her description had set the old washer¬ 
woman visibly there, tall and erect upon the crown of the road, 
refusing to budge for the advancing ‘machine saying brr, btr, 
in such an authority manner.* 

No movement in the air, no savour. Noon stillness, and 
the empty mad. Any suburb, exhaling scents from its watered 
gardens, would bestow a richer sense of the time of year. 

At last a milestone, sunk deep in the earth amidst the long 
grass of the roadside, settled there askew, offering its slanting 
message, worn faint, though once deeply cut, to yet another of 
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the thousands passing by during its centuries. Offering it 
most potently to strangers passing in solitude, to those for 
whom it was a bourne, sturdy company, the shadow of a way- 
side domidle. Standing just here at the fork of the road, it 
suggested more sharply than could the local grass and the short¬ 
lived wayside flowers the invisible unfrequented distances, 
proclaiming the rarity of a human presence with whose aid the 
traveller might learn his whereabouts. 

If the market town and yesterday’s railway station were four 
miles away, she had walked a mile, and the beginning of yes¬ 
terday's village must be just ahead, a few hundred yards along 
the unchanging corridor. Just the .seven trees and this mile¬ 
stone. No other features. No visible hint of release into the 
green depths she had come forth to seek. Choosing the 
alternative road, sentinelled by hi§h trees set close togetlier, 
she found stately greeting rather than welcome. Avenue 
dignity enclosed her and a hush, suggesting privacy and the 
arrival, as soon as she should be round the bend of the road, of 
a lodge and high gates defending a tree-darkened drive sweep¬ 
ing along to disappear on its way to a stately, hidden mansion. 

But round the bend, at the end of the second short stretch 
of avenue, it was a church that confronted her, filling the vista 
with its unwelcome challenge. Old, grey, beautifully pro¬ 
portioned, its grey-and-orangc-lichened tower further softened 
by the full leafage of the high, surrounding trees, its facade 
patterned by black, spiring cypresses well placed amongst the 
ancient tombstones of its richly green churchyard, it reproached 
her. Silently it reminded her that the depths of her nature 
had been subtly moulded long ago by its manifold operations 
and could never fully belong to the household on the hill. 

While she stood held up by this inexorable presence, dis¬ 
appointed of escape along this road to the deeper essence of 
the countryside suggested by the fragrance of the trees, the 
answer to its reproach reached her mind in the form of a 
congregation imagined straggling down this avenue on a Sunday 
morning. Well-dressed local families, coming as a matter 
of course, of lifelong habit, not to share in adventure of which 
they were a living part, not to move into a stillness at whose 
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pulsating heart was to be found the source of their inmost being, 
Giming ‘to church,’ to a service wherein no single moment 
would be without its specified occupation. Villagers, too, 
dependents, respectful in their Sunday best, meekly occupying 
the inferior sittings. 

The folks on the hill lived all their lives in church. All their 
doinp, whatever happened to them, took place in church. The 
crumbling old edifice, seen isolated from daily life, became a 
lovely shell whence life had departed. 

A solitary bell-note, clear and sweet, sounded from the tower 
and stood upon the air sending forth, in wave upon wave across 
the quiet countryside, its gentle message. Dominating the 
stillness even while it faded, speaking a quiet assurance. 

The midday meal was upon the table, the depleted party 
assembled an up-hill mile away. 


Surprised, she consulted her plate as if the mystery might 
there become visible. Long ago, before she had learned that 
food could be a substance indifferently consumed to keep life 
going, its flavour had had this assaulting power, taken for 
granted; never bringing this present sense of a beneficent 
force, irapalpably in-flowing, nourishing one’s spirit rather than 
one’s body. Yet this meal had been kept for her and should 
have lost its first fresh savour. Was it that in all the years 
since leaving home she had lived on food shop-staled rather 
than fresh from gardens ? And that the vital, spiritual good¬ 
ness of fresh garden food consumed in the houses of friends 
had gone unperceived because as a visitor one was expected 
to supply entertainment ? Why then had the meals provided 
by the deaf old lady and consumed in unthreatened solitude, 
lacked this sacramental quality? Was it the gift of those by 
whom she vras now surrounded, existing in the very air of 
the room where daily they were gathered together? For a 
moment, with the first shock of perception, ^e had indeed 
felt that even in a potato grown upon their happy land some 
special virtue must reside. But now, withdrawn into inquiry, 
sne was obliged to recognize, enfolding her more closely 
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than the radiations of their remembered presences, the sense of 
being incorporated, far from towns and from sea, with the 
countryside whose hfe-brcath, found and finding, even while 
she trudged the road vainly seeking admission to green depths, 
was now mingled with her own. 


Here, indeed, was Richard Roscorla’s promised rain, driven 
streaming against the panes by a boisterous wind that buffeted 
the ivy leaves, keeping them tap-tapping as if to call attention 
to their plight. The shut window, tain-dulled, hid the outside 
world. Moist earth-scented air, its sole representative, came 
in through chinks of the loose frame, enriching the sense of 
enclosure. In the chimney a gentle moaning. At the window 
the patter of the distressed ivy leaves. No other sound. 

Wealth, not to be finding rain unwelcome. Not to care if 
it rained for days. To be revelling in the sound of ‘awful 
weather.’ Hitherto, rain, or even the threat of it, had been 
the sworn enemy of holiday, a cruel intruder banishing enchant¬ 
ment, leaving one exposed to awareness of the swift passing of 
allotted days, the ruthless approach of their imposisible end. 
Last week, down on the coast, it had become for the first time 
a challenge to adventure. To-day, it was blessed exemption 
from seeing and doing. Descent, laden with treasure one could 
afford to forget, down into impersonality where past and future, 
vanished from their places, lay powerless to nudge and jostle, 
far away within the depths of a perfect present. 

Reading, from this secure ensconcement, was new experience. 
A passing 'sense of treachery, to the wcllnigh unlettered life 
downstairs, tried in vain to dim the joy it brought Conver¬ 
sational joy. Sitting back, after a few moments of this strange, 
hitherto insufiicientiy pondered communion, she recalled de¬ 
light, on the first morning in Oberland, in the text of a local 
newspaper found on one of the green tables on the newly 
discovered promontory whence for the first time she had seen 
the length of the valley, its undulations of diamond-sprent 
snow, cleft along die low-lying floor by the motionless black 
serpent of its frozen river, and had turned her back upon the 
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ilanb of the great, heavily cloaked mountains across the way, 
upon their tawny summits, too sharp to lo<^ the snow, 
piercing upwards into the high blue, to answer the call of the 
printed page. Had that joy lasted ? It had not been put to 
the test. She could remember no further reading in Oberland. 

That sacred little newspaper lay forever beneath her eyes 
against the morning-lit, shabby green paint of the little iron¬ 
legged table, its leaves so thin and poor that the heavily leaded 
headings of its little columns seemed set there to give it weight, 
to prevent its flying away. And it had seemed Strang that the 
Swiss, so industrious, having so much at home, being so self- 
contained, SO unrelated, in their middle-Europcan mountain 
fastness, to the rest of the world, should fuss with newspapers. 
No odour of culture, no rich flavour of well-earned de 2 adence 
anywhere, since leaving Paris behind. Did it exist, even down 
in the lake towns ? Could it, with mountains looking on and 
pure air everywhere ? This doubt gpve a strangeness to the 
discovery of intelligibility in the text, drew my attention for 
the first time to the miracle of intelligibility, the taken-for- 
granted, unconsideted revelation lying behind the mere possi¬ 
bility of so arranging words that meaning emerges from their 
relationship. 

And presently I ceased to look for meanmgs, took a phrase 
or a single word from its context and let it carry me into fresh 
contemplation of familiar realities. But the origin of that 
morning's joy had been sudden arrival in surroundings that 
made even advertisements read like lyrics. The deep joy of 
this afternoon is bom of establishment not so much in a place 
as in a moment, the moment that began when I saw the motion¬ 
less ridge alight and moving and that now I am inhabiting with 
people who have lived in it all their lives. 

Yet the delight of this reading is profane, dependent upon a 
kind of culture alien to these people. Read downstairs in their 
company the text would lose much of its savour. Up here, 
unobstructed, it comes so near as to seem spoken rather than 
written; spoken by a cheerily boommg voice &at fills the room; 
unoppressively. Telling its absurd tale, not quite fantasy in 
the sense that implies a belief in the dullness of eveiyds^ life, 
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but a fantastic intensification of everyday people, it speaks also 
a creed. But if he really finds everyday realities astonishing, 
always, in their recurrence, newly astonishing, why must he 
deliberately introduce these fantastic exa^erations ? In order 
to make people attend, Geot^ Taylor said. Attend to what ? 
To his philosophy. The philosophy of astonishingness. The 
astonishingness of doors opening when you push them. But 
what is much more a.stonishing than things behaving after their 
manner, is that there should be anything anywhere to behave. 
Why does this pass unnoticed ? 

Poetic philosophy. The horns of elfiand faintly blowing, in 
the mind that yet believes the sound of a tin whistle to be the 
more moving. 

What could more perfectly express unheard woodland 
sounds; harebells, inaudibly tinkling as they sway? Yet in 
expressing nature in terms of fantasy, he robs it. 

A tap on the door. Who was to discover her, not resting 
but revelling in a fashion that might be considered equally 
possible either sociably downstairs, or acces.sibly in that un¬ 
explored sitting-room next door? The door opened, upon a 
small tray and the red-haired maid, who crossed the end of the 
room without turning her eyes, and set the tray down upon the 
dressing-table. 

‘Miss Roscorla’s having a cup and thought you’d like one 
and said to tell you tea’s at six.’ 

Thanking the departing figure, she sat up to look across. A 
small cake, too, golden in the grey light, and spiky. A home¬ 
made rock-bun. Little unneeded feast, announcing her a 
member of the household rather than a twarder. 

Consuming the golden cake, sipping the tea whose fragrance 
had met her as she went across the room to fetch the tray, she 
heard the booming voice of Basil, discoursing in the balloon of 
the arboreal house-agent, give way to a friendly silence that 
shared her concentration on the difference between the con¬ 
suming of very choice food that always produced a nostalgia 
fi>r the kind of living where the best of everything should be a 
matter of course, and this homely fare so intimately announcing 
arrival in the place where one would be. 
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Tea-time, far away on the horizon throughout the afternoon, 
became a sWtly approaching reality. With introductions over, 
this second appearance amongst the gathered party would be 
the beginning of belonging to its intimate life. Carelessly she 
would go down, silently merge. The false impression created 
at the breakfast table, to upon Richard alone, and kept going 
during the encounter on the lawn, for, manlike, he had been 
unaware of being the sole speaker, had been carried away to 
the Mill Farm. This meeting with the others during his 
absence would leave her ensconced against the next encounter. 
Seeing her again, he would surrender the young lady of his 
misled imaginings and would recognize, in place of an enlivener 
of the hours spent at home, a stranger kindred to the group and 
ready, even if not fully qu^ified, to share its vital silences. If 
in his absence no one should be moved to speak, and, so far, 
compared with him, they all appeared to be conversationally 
negative, responders rather than initiators, would the meal run 
its course, apart from the necessary small courtesies, in silence ? 
Imagining it thus, eager to taste for the first time this perfection 
of social intcr(X)urse, eager to prove that her presence would 
introduce no disturbing element, she looked at her watch. 
Already it was ten minutes past the hour. For the second time, 
on this first day, disgrace. Wondering whether the absence of 
any sounding summons, bell or gong, were a Quaker custom, 
she set off on the journey that held her room so eventfully 
remote from the household’s central life, holding back as she 
went along the upper landing and down the two flights, through 
the hall and along the dimly lit passage, the assaults of inanimate 
surroundings. 

Rich adventure, after returning the welcoming smile of Miss 
Roscorla seated behind the tea-um at the far end of the table, 
to go silently down the room with lowered eyelids, withheld and 
self-contained and therefore, as on the journey downstairs she 
had already discovered, in full possession of even the external 
goods of the present moment: of the room’s unseen perspec¬ 
tives, of what lay beyond them, seen in this morning’s sunshine 
and lying now, rain-sodden, in the shadowless purity of the 
Btorm-li^t. 
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Reaching her place, aware, in the atmosphere about her, of 
Bomethmg of the peace encountered at her one Quaker meeting, 
and that the morning meal had failed to renew, she took in the 
presence, across the table, of a lace-capped old lady whose fawn- 
grey ringlets beautifully framed a pale face surprisingly youth- 
M in its contours and in the luminous beauty of the eyes smiling 
into her own. 

‘You haven’t met mother, I think,’ said Miss Roscorla, smil¬ 
ing towards the um her small, plump, work-worn hands were 
carefully tilting. Deepening her smile as Miriam half rose to 
make her obeisance, Mrs Roscorla gave her a small nod, a gay 
little nod that seemed to tell her she was an old friend and 
exempt from formalities, and also clearly cxpres.sing pleasure 
in occasions for nodding; and then, as if to signify the end of 
the audience and the freedom of those concerned in it to wel¬ 
come the next event, turned her limpid gaze to another quarter 
of the table, bringing it back as Miriam apologized to Miss 
Roscorla for her unpunctuality, and saying, before her daughter 
had time to speak: ‘That’s no matter, we should have sent 
thee a messenger.’ And again her smile shone forth, con¬ 
gratulatory, suggesting a shared sense of gaiety and good 
fortune. 

Though low in pitch, her voice was neither rumbling, nor 
gruff like those of so many old women who, according to the 
Ottle man passionately squeaking from the back row at one of 
Amabel’s suffrage meetings, ‘ath thoon ath their pwoper and 
only valuable thervith ith fully accomplithcd, begin to approathe 
the vocal, and mental, level of mathculinc adoletbenth.’—‘Of 
course, my dear, we pounded him with laughter, but really, 
Mira, he was rather a darling, without knowing it.’ 

The old lady, stirring her tea with downcast eyelids whose 
firm moulding recalled the vanished eyes, and with the smile 
still alight upon her fragile features, so softly contoured that 
they seemed to have been serene throughout her long life, was 
awaiting die next departure and would certainly soon speak 
again. But only in response. Statement or restatement. 
&tting the tone. Presiding. Already with her brief phrase 
she had done so much, Widi the subde modulations of a voice 
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that turned each word into a phrase, with parentheses. Repre¬ 
senting the family, she had settled the trouble by an even 
distribution of responsibility, administering each share with a 
consoling pat on the back, had smiled the incident into its grave, 
and was now awaiting fresh material. 

Whence ? Was it she alone who produced within the air this 
faint thrill of expectancy? Miss Roscorla, having provided 
the late comer with tea, was cutting into the bun upon her own 
plate, absently, as if preoccupied, or simulating the mental 
preoccupation demanded by conversation, in the way of women 
who create the appearance of paying tribute to what is being said 
by deliberately assuming a manner suggesting distraction from 
whatever at the moment they happen to be doing. The ever 
so slightly lifted brows, drawing across her forehead that, by 
comparison with her mother’s cliff of brow rising smooth and 
unwrinkled above the delicately arched eyebrows, seemed so 
low, almost imperceptible puckcrings, might signify nothing 
more than preoccupation with ceaseless complex housewifery, 
from which yesterday’s encounter in the upstairs room, and 
particularly the moment of contemplating the petal-dust side 
by side with a stranger so far not a witness of the incessant daily 
pressure, must have been a rare holiday. But she was keeping 
watch, out-turned, ready, if no one else should speak, to supply 
what Ae stranger would expect. Here, then, was the stranger’s 
grand opportunity, while still Mrs Roscorla’s words lingered 
on the air and the subsequent Quakerly pause had not tun out. 

Aware, away to her left, of a quietude so dense as to render 
unlikely any vocal contribution from that quarter, Miriam took 
leave of the ladies and turned her eyes, since merely to drop 
them would be to suggest retreat via embarrassment into lone¬ 
liness and would instantly provoke some kind of rescue, towards 
the far angle created by the junction of the greenhouse door 
and the wall of the room, accessible across the empty stretch 
of table extending away on Mrs Roscorla’s right. Immediately 
on reaching this refuge she felt upon her face a relaxation of 
the surface muscles, suggesting herself and her own state of a 
moment ago as the source of the obstructive little thrill upon 
the air. All the more fully, therefore, she received the shodc 
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of discovering the secret of the deep stillness of her neighbours 
to the left, whose territory she now overlooked sufficiently to 
perceive a magazine lying open upon the table at the far side 
of the pupil’s plate and, propped in front of Alfred Roscorla’s, 
another, whose exposed page displayed an illustration. 

Two groups. The outdoor toilers, and the women of the 
house. In all her experience of family gathering she had 
encountered nothing comparable to this conspicuous sexual 
division, belonging to life on the land. The toilers, returned 
indoors with doubly emptied being, asked only food, and escape 
from household enclosure to the world beyond the gates. 
Which of its aspects were claiming such absorbed attention ? 
The two women, one the recognized president and the other 
the provider momentarily escaped from multitudinous tasks, 
were both out-turned and socially available. But separated 
from half the gathering, whose eloquent absence, permitted 
and condoned, was yet, in the presence of a stranger, a little 
embarrassing? Between the two groups, emptiness, wherein 
the grey light made its own assertion, pouring in over the far¬ 
away morning, the vanished afternoon, stating this party’s 
uniqueness, its wealth, ruiming to waste. 

The voices of moffier and daughter, sounding together, 
showed her herself as seen by the speakers, staring directly 
along the space occupied by the readers, a witness of enormity. 
Recriling her eyes, she projected from them, in order to make 
them appear all-welcoming instead of half critically observant, 
an amiably meditative gaze suggesting one absent-minded, slow 
to take bearings. A look enabling her to turn with the dawning 
smile of one deeply pleased to find herself where she was, 
towards Mrs Roscorla in time to sec that what she was saying, 
with eyelids serenely dropped and expression placidly intent, 
was gpparently addressed to no one in particular. 

‘Thee’s boots to Elphick, Alfred,’ emerged clearly into the 
silence left by her daughter’s deferential retreat. 

In response to this assault from the feminine end of the table, 
Alfred raised his face towards the vacancy ahead of him. Seen 
thus in dear, extended profile, it was startling in its stem purity 
and gentleness. The thoughtful brow and delicate features 
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were moulded by dominated sufering, their pallor enhanced 
by die soft light’s obliteration of their thick powdering of sun- 
bom freckles. With unseeing gaze, while his reluctant mind 
recaptured what had been said and scanned its meaning, he 
made his journey into the foigotten present. 

'There wasn’t,’ he said at last, and paused and half-turned 
his face, with eyelids lowered, towards the head of the table, 
‘not a single soul at home,’ Lingering for a moment, the 
peaceful, blessed moment of Quakerly deliberation, he turned 
back and leaned again towards his book. 

‘ Well-wm,’ said Mrs Roscorla, and looked across at Miriam, 
and held her eyes with a smile, arch, gleeful, suggesting depths 
of entertainment, that must have been hers in girlhood and 
that now, though uncontrollably it still expressed her sense of 
being good to look at, served !o convey her message of universal 
congratulation. 

‘Gone to hospital, I reckon,’ murmured Alfred into his page. 

‘Perhaps they’d not had their post card.’ 

The pupil, too, spoke into the page over which he was bent, 
but his voice was warmed by a smile that made his cryptic 
remade an offer of sociability. 

‘There’s a young farmer near us here,’ explained Miss 
Roscorla, turning to Miriam, ‘whose uncle, a while back, was 
taken ill far from home and carried to hospital.’ 

Every one sat back to listen. Every face wore a smile, 
reminiscent, anticipatory, to be held in check until the arrival 
of the end of a well-worn yam returned with its freshness 
restored by the presence of a new hearer. Compelled by 
courtesy, but with an evident relish for her task, quiedy and 
evenly, with something of the deliberate quietude of the prac¬ 
tised dry humorist, and at the same time a little diffidendy, as 
if she were reproducing an effect usually exploited by someone 
else, Miss Roscorla proceeded with the narrative whose end was 
clearly going to demand evidence of mirthful appreciation. 
Distracted from the attention so well earned by the home-made 
cake whose smooth even texture, bland and cool in the mouth, 
broke without cmmbling, so that the raisins, red-brown within 
its pale brownish grey, offered a pleasant slight resistance 
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before mingling their sudden deep flavour with the mild 
sweetness of the rest, Miriam listened apprehensively. 

‘ “ I lost the card that were for ’ce this morning,” said the post¬ 
man. “Twere from y’r unde in hospital. He’s doing fine.’” 

‘Imagine,’ she said, and flinched at the sound of her own 
voice, feeling it break up the neidy achieved unity and isolate 
her with the men, who done would fail to detect its insincerity. 
‘Just tTnagine,’ ah, that was better—I’appctit vient en mangeant 
—creating an expectant pause, space for the drawing of a breath 
and the mind’s insensible readjustment; and for an instant 
she found herself forgetting what was to be imagined, smiling 
forth, at large, her sense of having joined the party. Glancing 
across to consult the window, whose light seemed now to be 
lifting, she met the smiling gaze of a Mrs Roscorla prepared, 
with hands clasped upon the table and face jutted a little for¬ 
ward so that the fluted pillars of her curls, hanging free, exactly 
framed it, for imaginative flight in whatever direction might be 
indicated. Thus reminded, she recaptured her intention; 
‘such a thing happening in London!’ 

‘No,’ said the old lady, without even a vestige of the Quakerly 
pause, gleefully snapping her eyelids above a wide smile that 
revealed to Miriam’s trained eye the excellence of her denture, 
‘ye can’t imagine any such a thing happening in London.’ 

While silently, and vasdy at leisure now that the excursion 
was so successfully concluded, they smiled across at each other, 
Miriam saw again the sly delight irradiating Miss Roscorla as 
she reached the climax of her little tale, heard her own laughter 
join the chuckles that had sped its passing, and felt again the 
warm downward plunge into a unity that now was offering 
itself as a part fulfilment of the hope with which she had come 
downstairs. 


‘Well, I ’ll have to be moving.' 

Flushed and glowing. Miss Roscorla rose and turned to the 
window, lingering there a moment and remarking on the beauty 
of the light, contemplating it while she gathered herself to 
pursue the labours that through all the years had formed a 
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continuous background for the achievement whose story had 
filled the time since the men left the table. No need, now, with 
the sitting broken up, for response, for any inclusive verbal 
tribute. Her listening presence, silent save for an occasional 
question, and regarded by both women with a favour increasing 
as increasingly she became for them a mirror of the heroic past, 
had given them all they asked. 

But when her daughter had vanished kitchenwards through 
the alcove door, Mrs Koscorla, now a frail form standing, with 
her hands on the back of her chair, outlined against the bril¬ 
liance framed by the window behind her, seemed to await some 
sort of continuance. In the limpid young eyes still contem¬ 
plating across the width of the table one's unoccupied available 
person, there was, as well a? approval, an embarrassing child¬ 
like expectancy. There she stood, an immovable obstacle 
between oneself and the glowing light, this evening’s light 
stating its independence of all one had heard, and that had 
subtly changed the outdoor scene by drawing across it the 
shadow of incessant anxious labour. 

‘I think,’ she said casually, feeling the light win, draw her 
irresistibly away from the demands of the old woman, the 
lonely witness of a selfishness she was noting with the crafty 
intentness of old age, storing it up in a consciousness dependent 
now upon supplies from without: ' I ’ll go and see what the 
garden looks Uke after the rain.’ 

‘That will be pleasant,’ said Mrs Roscorla, still holding, as 
if for support, to the back of her chair, ‘if thee has thee’s boots 
on.’ And she nodded, as if in dismissal, but with a smile in 
whose depths, away behind simulated approval, lay both 
disappointment and reproach. 

Emped at this high cost, reaching solitude and the garden 
door, she found her eyes drawn up and up to measure the im¬ 
mense height, above the outspread scene, of pearl-blue sky. 
Its grey shroud, cleared away by the wind, lay piled along the 
eastern horizon, its bulging protuberances, that for the last 
half hour had been projecting their glow into the little walled 
garden upon virhich her eyes had rested as she listened, bright 
coppery gold in the light of the hidden sun now sinking, away 
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to the north, towards the invisible sqa. With deep delight 
she inhaled the pure freshness, the many rich damp scents 
pouring into her nostrils, noted the softened oudines, the sweet 
drip-dripping of rain-laden trees and roofs; with newcomer’s 
delight, to which was added a touch of the proprietary satis¬ 
faction of a member of the household. 

Going along the rain-darkened gravel path, the unknown 
path, tWs morning’s busy thoroughfare upon the far side of 
the lawn, deserted now, inviting, she passed the angle of the 
high bank and reached the broad lower level where stood the 
many greenhouses. Set there in the evening light, forgotten, 
trustworthy, though still suggesting toil, they also announced 
themselves as the makers and keepers of the world whose in¬ 
habitant she had so gladly become. Fourteen years ago, long 
before she had come to London and been shut out from garden 
summers, this haven was already being made. With their own 
hands the brothers, country-bred, escaping the London that 
had broken and ca-st them forth, were building these houses. 
Digging their land. In the spring. With summer and 
autumn stretching away ahead, making the arduous life under 
this high sky amidst these vast clear distances, in contrast with 
the life in London, dark with the helpless darkness of small 
honest enterprise struggling in vain against unscrupulous 
speculative commerce, seem like a prolonged holiday. Season 
by season, they had learned the ways of peaches and of grapes, 
of cucumbers and tomatoes, flowers for market; bees. And to 
this ripened knowledge, Richard, the haggard, situation-saving 
^ero of all the talcs she had heard over the disarrayed tea-table, 
was adding now the lore of the farmer, complex knowledge of 
the ways of cattle and of com. 

Apprehensively, not on their account, but for the peace of 
her own mind, she wondered whether they could ever be fully 
alive to the gardens about the house, to the original intention 
with which this place was built ? House, large garden, a unity, 
complete. The wide lawn, sentinelled and shaded on three of 
its comers, by this morning’s shadowy chestnut, the sycamore 
balancing it across the way, the high larches screening it from 
the approach to the back of the house and marching, single file. 
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round into the front garjlen; the lovely little pleasance beyond 
the stable yard. Whether, when socialism came and every one 
was a worker, there would be any joy left uncontaminated ? 
Women, Hypo said, were the great garden-lovers, and indeed 
they inhabited gardens, while most men, until old age, only 
visited them. Made them, and worked in them; for women. 
Men to make, and women to love that which is made. If 
Swedenborg is right, the ‘uncreativeness’ with which men 
reproach women is explained and justified. 

She remembered shrinking from the mere spectacle of the 
family in Barnes who did their own housework, and kept their 
garden in order, shrinking from the idea of house and garden 
dius inhabited; loved vrith a horrible difference. Coming to 
the tennis-elub or to a dance, they came always partly tired, 
used up. Like men from bifices, they could never be con¬ 
sidered fully there. Were there only on leave, and one could 
see in their eyes the tethered look of servants. They enjoyed 
their outings, a little too obviously and excessively, with the 
joy of those temporarily set free, never with the rapture of those 
inhabiting unthreatened territory. 

To m^e. To love what is made. If making things is 
humanity’s highest spiritual aehievement, then women are 
secondary and the question for the Fathers should have been, 
not have they souls but have they spirits ? But is making, 
pictures and bridges, and thumbscrews, humanity’s highest 
spiritual achievement? 

Becoming aware of having wandered back into problems 
forever left behind on the hillock by the ridge and that in. 
this new world were without sipificance, she recaptured the 
question here being asked aloud. The answer was ready, 
reassuring. The sensitive creatures by whom she was sur¬ 
rounded were certainly alive to the beauty of their gardens. 
A treasured superfluity. Like the proletarian parlour so cruelly 
condemned by commonsensical half-wits. A temple undese¬ 
crated by the presence of the implements of toil. Kept always 
swept and available. Rarely used, but always operative, a 
refreshing harbour for the mind. But not for the body. 'These 
toil-worn Quakers, when their day’s work was done, did not 
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rest Lifting his brooding face from The Wonders of the 
Vmoerse, murmuring to the pupil, at the end of the gentle sigh 
with which he closed its pages, ‘Well, you and me ought to be 
getting along to Lodge,’ Alfred had had the patiently enduring 
look of one who refuses to a frail body its petition for rest 
Whence, under a clear high sky, this small sound of falling 
rain ? It came from ahead, from somewhere beyond the green¬ 
houses, an incessant soft pattering. At the end of the wide 
level, a path led downwards through a wilderness of grass and 
weeds, until she reached the end of the domain. Thus far, 
no further. The distance, so vast when seen from above, was 
narrowed here by the folding together of the valleys, and the 
ridge, drawn nearer, stood higher in tlie sky. Just beyond the 
broken-down fence, the ground fell abruptly; and here, on 
the edge of the wild, was the secret of the rain. Just within 
the fence, a row of Dutch poplars, oddly urbane and seeming to' 
squander here their formal beauty, announced, with a ceaseless 
gentle rattling of their myriads of small leaves, an almo.st im¬ 
perceptible breeze. Alone down here on the neglected edge 
of the property, they lived unnoticed, according to their 
manner, vocal whenever the air stirred them, sending forth, 
into even the most flawlc$.siy radiant summer's day, the sound 
of pattering raindrops. 


Clear evening light, stillness; so fully inhabiting the room 
that one felt, coming in, like one being admitted to a lovely 
ceremonial. 

The moaning chimney was silent, the tapping ivy leaves 
quiet in their pattern against the window, to which she was 
drawn by the wide gaze of the light. Pushing up the sash, 
she leaned out into air rich from its voyage across the drenched 
levels. Beyond deep green meadows, the distant marshes lay 
pale, glistening, every hillock and thorn bush and patch of 
scrub standing sharply out, each in turn asking to be gazed at 
until it should vanish into the darkness. Here and there, a 
wide, shallow pool lay silver or silvery blue beneath the high 
evening blue ^at on this side of the sky was cloudless to its 
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edge, its colour thinning as it arched down over the further 
distance until, at the rim, where the sun had sunk neariy an 
hour ago, it was almost white. Reaching this hi rim, her eyes 
found, zigzagging along the middle of its line, a black etching, 
minute, shatp-angled. Buildings, upon the far edge of the 
marsh. On either side, a line, clean and narrow, dark indigo, 
impossible, unmistakable; the sea. 

During the moment of being on that far-off strand with the 
sea stretching endlessly away before her eyes, everything else 
had vanished. Why so eagerly, the moment she had recognized 
it, had her spirit flown like a bird from the side of a cliff to that 
small distant shore, and why, now that it had returned and 
place and time were here once more, these deep, delighted 
heart-beats? Only this morning she had rejoiced in being 
ensconced, far from towns add sea, in unbroken verdure. But 
this discovery of the sea’s nearness, the certainty of being able 
sometimes to see it from afar, seemed now to make perfect 
the circle of which this gentle hill-top was the centre, and that 
■ ecstatically eager flight, as towards an unexpected friend dis¬ 
cerned amongst a gathering of strangers, was tribute, to per¬ 
fection suddenly realized ? 

Her returned spirit, escaped during its absence from the 
pressure of some forgotten preoccupation, hovered blissfully 
over its immediate territory, descending here and there, noting 
the enticing gaps in her knowledge of indoor and outdoor 
scenes. Greeting their promise. The vast realm already her 
’ own, given over to her by the busy routine ruling the lives of 
those about her and kept intact by solitude’s freedom to evade 
the dreariness of planned exploration, would reveal, portion 
by portion, its inexhaustible wealth. 

For what bourne was she making, with her hand on the door¬ 
knob ? The outdoor world was darkening to twilight and it 
was too early to go down to supper. But time to change, if 
indeed one were going to change. Here, back again, was the 
teasing, forgotten problem with which she had come upstdrs. 
If there were no changing, save for Sundays, one would feel 
conspicuous, worldly, unquakerly. The stuff dress Miss 
Roscorla had worn last night was not the one in which she had 
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appeared this morning. But she had been out yesterday to 
the mothere’ meeting. In the cabin trunk, still to be un¬ 
packed, lay the three new cotton blouses; the old white muslin 
blouse, and the pale mauve velveteen, mercifully not moulted 
when she had washed it and now more than ever delicately 
pale, the ivory silk with the real lace collar; all become new in 
new surroundings. The tweed she had on, already so ex¬ 
perienced and to be, together with its coat and mushroom 
straw, the daily sharer of outdoor wanderings. Behind these, 
the dateless embroidered gown of visits and Lycurgan soirees, 
the pinafore scabious-blue frieze, with its three tops and little 
square coat and Liberty cartwheel; for Sundays. The Bur¬ 
berry and the thick Heinz chutney. Plenty of good effects, 
for a fortnight. Few, when thought of as spread over all the 
months ahead. 

Deciding to hoard, she opened the door. There was a 
bourne close at hand within the realm of this upstairs world; 
the unexplored sitting-room, seeming so far off on the other ^ 
side of the well of the staircase, yet whose door, though set 
further in, was next to her own. 

Clearly this was the best sitting-room, the room of state, 
unfrequented and, in spite of the unexpected piano’s sociable 
air, lonely. Though narrower than her own, it was a good 
deal longer and also, in spite of its three windows, darker. The 
light coming from the further of the two that gave on the front 
garden she found to be obstructed by the central mass of the 
dark dense tree. Turning to the near comer whither her eyes 
were drawn as she stood at the window by something gleaming 
at her from its deepest shade, she found, within a glass case 
upon a what-not, the skeleton of a bird, bone-white, unimagin- 
a% small and fragile, many of the bones no more than 
threads. Who could have gathered up and set it, intact, upon 
its little mount, to speak, from within its sheltering frame, its 
loveliness into the unbeautiful room ? Beside it on the what¬ 
not, cupped in serpentine rock, stood an egg the size of a small 
Spanish melon, its speckled surface coloured like a meerschaum. 
For all its symbolic expressiveness, dead, while the experienced 
little skeleton still seemed full of life. 
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The odd window, between the what-not and the piano set 
crosswise in the opposite comer, gave upon the little walled 
garden, and revealed its fourth wall to be a long lean-to green¬ 
house, above which were the windows of the wing that helped 
to darken this room that yet, even in its twilight and cumbered 
as it was with ungracious furniture, was making no impression 
of gloom. Taking in the chairs on either side of the lue-place 
whose mantelpiece supported a number of vases, two of them 
containing dried grasses, and a clock, silent, surmounted by a 
mild water-colour landscape, one a masculine chair, capacious, 
with arms, the other, for the lady of the house, elegantly and 
uncomfortably narrow and minus indulgent support, both 
protected by crewel-work antimacassars, the round table 
between the front windows, a little old writing-table near the end 
window, velvet-seated drawing-room chairs drawn up here and 
there against the walls, she left these desolate reminders of a 
life that no longer flowed through the room and returned to 
the little bird, so living in his death. Rigid in his glass case, 
It was he who gave the dark room its light. With the blinds 
up, even on moonless nights, he would faintly shine, stating 
immortal beauty. 

Thud-(W. The footfalls of a cyclist alighting, clearly 
audible. Was it she who had pushed that window a little up, 
or had it been open when she came in ? The gate clicked, 
yawned wide on its squeaking hinge, swung to again, latched. 
The figure whose firm slow footsteps were crunching the gravel 
to the accompaniment of the ticking of a wheeled bicycle, was 
hidden by the obstructive branching of the dark tree, and in a 
moment the sounds were out of hearing round the angle of the 
house, leaving stillness and a deepened sense of evening. Heavy 
stillness in the room that seemed now to demand a reason for 
her visit, confronting her with a past of whose inward depths 
she knew nothing, and amongst whose inheritors, now assem¬ 
bling downstairs, she must presently intrude her alien presence, 
Making her way to the door, she felt the room withdrawn, 
satisfied by her acceptance of banishment, into the peace she 
had disturbed and heard, equally withdrawn, equally not con¬ 
cerning her, the sound of footsteps in the hall. 
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‘We finished the fourteen acre.’ 

Richard Ro^rla, returned, his day behind him, weariness 
in his deep, gentle voice, restrained, endured weariness within 
the warm spread of its tone over the last word. Evening, the 
falling away at last of toil, the evening gathering. Indeed it 
was intrusion to claim a place within the intimacy of this 
engrossed, incessantly occupied family, to force upon it the 
exertion of paying, even in the smallest coin, tribute to one’s 
presence. This taking of boarders tvas the sister’s welcome 
contribution to the family budget, the visible extension of the 
unseen gift of all her waking hours. 

But where could he be, speaking so near at hand ? 

Passing the top of the staircase on her way to her room, she 
looked down into the hall. There he was, standing, propped 
by one shoulder, with the unconscious grace of power relaxed, 
against the grandfather clock, his head inclined towards the 
upper panel of the door to the left of the entrance. 

‘Yes; ’twas all done before the rain came.’ . . . ‘No. The 
wind’s changed. It looks all right for to-morrow. Well, • 
good night, mother.’ 

Lifted by the wind, the light lace curtains floated towards 
her as she opened her door. Roscorla curtains, loyally pro¬ 
testing witnesses, subsiding as the door closed, lying passive 
on either side of the framed landscape towards which she 
hastened, holding back her selfish exultation until she could 
lean out and pour it towards the all-accepting innocence 
of meadows and sky; daily, by nine o’cloek, Mrs Roscorla was 
hidden away for the night in her hall bedroom. This evening’s 
ptheiing, dl the evening gatherinp, would lack her presence, 
her out-turned watchfulness for recognizable signs of life; as 
she saw life. 


She was ready to raise her head. Inexperienced in this 
form of grace before meat, she raised first her eyes to discover 
whether the other heads were still bent and found them all, as 
if with one consent, recovering the upright. As if here, too, 
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as in every human activity there seemed to be, was a concrete 
spiritual rhythm; so many wing-beats of the out-turned con¬ 
sciousness on its journey towards stillness, a moment’s immer¬ 
sion within its pulsating depths, and the return. To a serenity 
flooding her being and surrounding it, far richer than the same 
kind of serenity achieved in solitude. It held off the possi¬ 
bility of embarrassment and promised to deal effectually, even 
though the most tempting opportunity should arise and implore 
her to seize it, with the desire to make a personal impression. 

Now that someone had stretched forth a hand and turned 
up the lamp, she saw upon each face a radiance recalling the 
look of a happy lover. She remembered it upon Gei^d’s. 
Sometimes upon Bennett’s. Every one had emerged from the 
silence luminous. Given back to themselves renewed, freshly 
available, they were in no huVry, since still their happiness held 
them, to brrak the silence within which it had been born. 
From herself, too, a measure of this glad radiance must be 
flowing, proving her no longer an outsider, but one who had 
come to them already qualified, by kindred experience, for 
membership of this small unit of the company of believers. 

Balm, this home-coming confirmed by the fact that still, 
beyond the small courtesies belonging to the distribution of 
fo^, there was no talking. If she were not with them where 
they abode, someone, the one most sensitive to atmosphere, 
aware, witl^ the stillness, of the uneasiness of an alien accus¬ 
tomed to ceaseless vocal accompaniment to the process of 
feeding, would have come to her rescue. Holding back, 
evading by a hairbreadth the onset of a complacency making 
her aware of the probability of its presence permanently 
menacing this knife-edge balance between two worlds, she 
turned her eyes to the light upon the centre of the table. The 
banished gloaming, though standing now apart outside the 
uncurtained window, was still part of the gathering, holding 
in its midst, as the leaf-and-petal-scented mist stole invisibly in, 
both the shared day and to-morrow waiting beyond a shared 
darkness. But within the depths of the lamplight, moving at 
the heart of its still radiance, was the core of the shared mystery; 
f^sr away within the visible being of lig^t. 
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‘There wasn’t too full a meeting to-night.’ 

Hatred of the outrage and forgiveness for the speaker, 
struggling together, brought her sharply back to herself, the 
stranger from London admitted to this family circle by her 
ability to pay a guinea a week. Glancing at Alfred, she found 
forgiveness easily triumphant. This frail, innocent creature, 
bent over his supper, serene, preoccupied, as unlistening as if 
he had not spoken, was the one most worthy to break the silence. 

The ancient brass lamp that by daylight would show battered 
and tarnished, lent to the table something of its own dignity 
and stateliness. Its golden flood illuminated the seated figures, 
smoothing their garments, hiding defects, bringing out colour. 
But its beams fell too low, leaving heads and faces in shadow, 
as if already partly captured by ^e coming night. Only the 
figure of Alfred, the smallest of the party and sitting a little 
bowed, was clearly visible, wholly the guest of the light that 
fell full upon the luminous pallor of his face. Richard, up¬ 
right, loomed gigantic, his face in dark shadow, the light falling 
directly only upon his tweed-clad breast, heightening its tawny 
warmth and finding upon it, incongruously small and fragile, 
a little frond of vetch dangling wearily from a buttonhole and 
revealing, beneath the arch of a curling tendril, a single tiny 
bloom. 

‘It turned out a fine evening, you see.’ 

Clamped down upon his last word, Richard’s lips remained 
pursed as his grave eyes were raised to meet her own. A 
falsetto chuckle from Alfred called her eyes away in time to see 
him bent, shaken by his mirth, still further over bis plate, and 
the pupil turned towards him, showing all his good teeth in a 
smile of benevolent delight. Consulting the face of Miss 
Roscorla, she found it down-bent, dreamy, set in smiling 
curves and turned, now, as if in response to her inquiry, with 
an expression of girlish adoration upon her brother, whose eyes, 
awaiting the return of the visitor’s, now met them with a pene¬ 
trating smile, eyebrows ever so little Mephistophelically up. 
Like Densley’s. But what sounded from them was not 
Densley's triumphantly delighted crow. Something more 
gentle, palliating mirth, seeming to cherish her slowness. 
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"Til a pity more don’t come, all the same,’ said Alfred 
sideways smiling, with lowered eyelids, towards the company; 
forgivingly. 

‘There was a wonderful sky, after the rain,’ Miriam said 
conversationally, repudiating impeachment, offering, in place 
of a receipt for it, her desire to share the remembered spectacle 
of the high pearly blue, dominating, with its serene indepen¬ 
dence, the coppery masses in retreat along its edge. Address¬ 
ing Miss Roscorla, obtaining of the mask of her face, its 
outlines and texture, an impression so sharp and indelible as to 
tell her it was added forever to her mind’s gallery of portraits, 
she still saw the final warm radiance of Richard’s Mephisto- 
phelian smile. 

'Wonderful,' he said imtijediately, and again his face wore 
this morning’s weighty gravity, and again, screened by muscu¬ 
lar contractions, its expression of private satisfaction. 

All at once, as if of itself, silence fell and gathered strength. 
The meal was over, and the talk that had outlasted it and had 
left in her mind a record, constructed from his brief references 
and the asides he had sent across the table when anything was 
said that might puazle her, of Richard’s day at the farm. She 
saw him interviewing his foreman, the man with only one eye, 
‘good enough to do the work of three’; working side by side 
with his labourers who got through more work, more quickly, 
on the supplied lemonade than others did on their beer, arid 
didn’t at all mind the little extra money; wandering in ‘the 
little copse,’ which she saw as a lovely litde solitude apart from 
the main mass of the woodlands, quiet, sunless, as to-day it 
must have been after the morning’s work and before the onset 
of wind and rain, sunlit, all broken light and shadow, lying 
in darkness, touched by dawn, known in ail its states by the 
visionary, appreciative eyes of the tweed-clad figure strolling 
thoughtfully, parentheti<^ly. 

Two things disturbed; the new artificial fertilixer sent down 
from town, threatening the fundamental welfare of the land, 
suggesting the kind of interference with natural processes 
inspiring gentle George Taylor’s outburst against intensive 
cultivation—‘Bad enough that they should poison the land. 
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But its not only the land the fools are poisoning. They 
know not what they do’—and the punctuation of Richard’s 
homeward ride by dismountings ^at revealed it a social 
progress. 

'The party was ready to break up. The earlier pauses, a 
little disconcertingly akin to those occurring in the conversation 
of people gathered together without the link of a unanimous 
vision, had been brief, throbbing with the almost audible to 
and fro of thought in pursuit of fresh material for entertain¬ 
ment. But the present silence was serene. In place of the 
sense of loss oppressing the air when silence descends at last 
upon a talking group and its members, fallen apart, deprived 
of the magnetic stream, realize each other as single individuals, 
lessened and variously pathetic qr in some way, for all their 
charm, offensive, there was a sense of recovery, of return to a 
common possession, the richer for having been temporarily 
forgotten. And even now, for this pause, too, must in its way 
be brief, being the occasion’s consummation and having, like 
the initial voyage into stillness, its own rhythm, there would 
be no brisk, escape-like departure of any one of the party, 
leisurely dispersal would pay tribute to this animated gathering 
and greet those that lay ahead. 

‘ ITe//’—Miss Roscorla was gathering up her table-napkin. 

‘Yes,’ responded Richard at once, and his tone held the 
warm approval of one seconding a motion, and he looked into 
space, as if contemplating there a destination of which he 
was glad to be reminded, with his hands against the table- 
edge, about to heave himself to his feet; ready to go, having 
waited only for this signal. Glad to go. 

No one else was moving. Side by side, Alfred and the pupil 
sat relaxed, the one a figure of weariness happily at case, ^e 
other, buoyant in his stillness, smiling; both serenely keeping 
their places in the broken group. ’The sister, once Richard 
was upright and obscured by the higher shadow, followed 
with a glance of affectionate pride the tdl figure turning, not 
going away, not making off down the room towards the door 
of esMpe into a mysterious freedom; turning, with its charac¬ 
teristic, gracefully halting swing of the body from feet to 
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Bhouldere, towards the shelf near at hand in the darkened alcove 
between fireplace and window. 

Richer, deeper than had been the surprise and comfort of 
his return to the seated group, bearing a huge and heavy 
Bible, old and much worn, protruding, as he held it inclined 
upon the table against one huge and sunburned hand while 
with the other he cleared a space for it to lie open, many 
bunches of leaves with tattered edges, loosened from the thidc 
mass between the battered covers, was this tide risen as she 
waited while the thin leaves, gently turned, crackled softly in 
the breathless stillness, for the sound of the deep-toned voice. 
Or any voice, lliis it was, this sudden interpolation from 
some detached part of her surface mind calling to her to notice 
that this risen fiery tide of longing was for the sound, whence¬ 
soever it might come, of the read words, that was bringing such 
a depth of gladness. 

Thirst; created long ago, before she could remember. 
Assuaged from her earliest years—a bell and a pomegranate, abcll 
and a pomegranate, round about the hem of Aaron’s robe—and, 
during the years of repudiation of almost every church reader’s 
way of reading, still partly assuaged, and therefore unnoticed. 
And now awake and crying out, because at last she knew 
something of what lay behind the forging of the magic text. 

The deep, vibrant monotone, simple,, childlike, free from 
unfelt, tiresomely elucidatory expressiveness, leaving the words 
to speak for themselves, was the very sound of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the wistful sound of Hebrew piety, trustfully patient 
within a shadow pierced only here and there by a ray of light 
ahead. It gave the reading a power independent of the mean¬ 
ing of the read words which presently sank away, leaving only 
the breathing spirit of their inspiration, sending the hearers 
down and down into depths within themselves, kindred to the 
depths whence it came, till the emotion creating this scripture 
became current and the forms seated in the golden lamplight 
fellows of those who had brought it forth, sharers of its majesty; 
a heritage bringing both humility and pride. 

'The valleys also are covered over wrth com; they shout for 
joy, they also sing.’ 
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The fuller tone, a little raised, the deliberate pause and 
emphasis, called her up and out and took her eyes across to 
spy upon the man who so naively had chosen just this psalm, 
the farmer’s song of triumph; and upon the man in whose 
nature resided love for the poetry of that last line. His face 
was no longer haggard, a strong man’s face, joyous, youthfully 
contoured as he closed the book. 

How parched seemed lives whose day went by unpunctuated 
by the sound of this shared reading. How attractive almost 
any life of which it was a part. 

And how different was this dispersal from what it would 
have been a little earlier. Every one, now, was ready for it, 
separated, freed, each a self with its own dignity. Having 
admitted and communicated alltthcrc was to communicate, 
every one was comfortably silent, ready to go, and lingering a 
little to relish the quality of this separation. It would be 
possible, she felt, to stroll away without a word. It would be 
a tribute. 

As silently he returned from replacing the Dible in its dark 
corner, Richard’s face expressed his pleasure. He realized 
that the occasion had passed its test, given its guarantee. 

‘If you want a clean boy to-morrow, Rachel Mary, I must 
have a fresh bit of soap.’ 

Every one looked affectionately up at Miss Roscorla’s boy, 
who reaived no answer but the adoring smile she kept for him 
alone. It made her almost beautiful. She moved now, de¬ 
cisively, to distribute the party, set it on its way towards 
to-morrow, before retiring at last to her room in the wing 
beyond the dark staircase. 



CHAPTER VI 

Gently closing the glass door, he disappeared without calling 
her eyes to follo^Y up the path his departing figure. She was 
left in full possession of this silent light in whose midst she 
sat perched upon the little step-ladder. Morning light, no 
longer sending its signal across the world, but concentrated 
here in a reached destination; softened and diffused by the 
hundreds of little panes and ,by the clustering translucent vine- 
leaves. The vines now seemed conscious presences, breathing 
out a delicately penetrating incense, more perceptible than it 
had been last night; become, with the help of stillness and 
solitude, an almost audible emanation. 

At the end of the long moment that had fulfilled her desire 
to be alone in this house, set apart from the others by its size 
and the loveliness of its cultivated inhabitants, she was eager 
to begin. Lifting from amongst the scattered berries in 8>e 
trug at her side the sacred weapons, the delicate crutch and 
the bright destructive scissors, she descended from the perch 
to whose height, when he had stepped off the ladder and stood 
at her side smUingly talking away her lack of confidence, she 
had gone gaily up; just to ^ there, grapes or no grapes, and 
had sat crouched, just short of endangering the bloom of the 
higher bunches, and had looked down and caught his look, 
appraisal, admiration, naively open, startling her into aware¬ 
ness of the rarity, for him, of even mildly attractive feminine 
spectacles; and subdy modified, as he m^e his little farewell 
speech, all kindly reassurance, by the gleam of an amusement 
he dearly imagined her to be sharing. He believed her to have 
climbed to her perch fully aware tlut up there she would look 
both funny and nice. 

Setting the trug on the floor, she chose a rung that brought 
several brunches within easy reach and selected a victim: a 
47 * 
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prize bunch, broad-shouldered, beautifully a not quite sym¬ 
metrical triangle, tapering to a central point in a single berry. 
Just above, just out of sight unless she looked up to it, was the 
bunch he had thinned, his large, skilled hands guiding crutch 
and scissors with such astonishing delicacy, working swiftly 
until the bulging opulence was reduced to an elegant skeleton 
foretelling the ^1 perfection. 

Snip! She had begun. The abrupt metallic sound, shat¬ 
tering the stillness her movements had left undisturbed, 
announced the presence of an intruder. But she had heard 
also the flop of the fallen berry on to the wooden floor and 
ruefully pictured the far and wide scatterings to be arduously 
collected when her exacting work was done. There was no 
idler to hold the trug as she had held it for him. Placed as it 
was, it would catch a few of the berries. The rest could be 
left for someone else? Someone who might suppose she 
imagined them refuse to be swept up and destroyed. But 
Richard knew she knew they were not refuse. 

In yesterday’s twilight, at the end of the long tour, this house 
had been going its way towards darkness in a grey-green light, 
leaf-thickened. Showing her round, beginning with that 
unknown region beyond the hedge to the side of the lawn, 
where that row of beehives squatted in the shelter of a screen 
of sweet-peas grown so high and so full of tendrilled leaf 
and brilliant bloom that their supporting sticks were scarcely 
visible, taking her on along through the colony of chicken 
coops and foster-mothers, bending from his height to demon¬ 
strate with outstretched finger the working of the little flannel- 
draped entrance whose cunning deceit gave to her stranded 
mind the relief of movement, on past the wide duck-run whence 
dropped those fer-sloping strawberry beds, across which she 
had looked wishing him silent, wishing him away and herself 
alone with those flowers newly met . . . delphiniums—hat if 
he had not been there, they would still be nameless—and that 
at once had claimed to be a sufficient reward for her travels, 
he had kept this house until the last, when, weary of pretending 
'to listen, and to observe the contents of the many houses, she 
was still with those flowers, trying to recall their many blues. 
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Perhaps this afternoon, far away in the future beyond this 
depth of morning, might bring, if that side of the ganlen were 
char of workers, a chance of visiting them. 

‘We calied this the Jubilee House,’ he had said as he opened 
the door, ‘it having been built in that year,’ and she saw the 
vines and presently discerned the tight clusters of dull green 
berries, no larger than peas. While she had gazed down the 
long vista, seeking, in this ultimate spectacle, rest from too 
much seeing, snuffing the moist warm air, more faintly scented 
but seeming more subtly alive than that of the other houses, 
he had gone on talking, telling of Paul Botinsky’s iunazement 
in discovering that the black grapes of the London shop-fronts 
could ever have resembled these small green currants, and 
then, as if for this stately palace a mere standing inside the 
doorway were insufficient tribute, had turned to close the door. 
Taking his hint, she had moved further into the green gloom 
and looked up through it at the multitude of little darkening 
panes protecting this concentration of hard-earned loveliness 
and had seen, flitting behind the leafage in a far corner, the 
marauder, somehow escaping notice and shut in when the 
houses had been closed, and now disturbed by unexpected 
visitors. 

That instant wherein she had cried out, gently, lest the wild 
beast, hearing her, should banish itself before he saw it, was 
the only one in their tour having depth, the only shared moment 
Together they had gone down into it, blended, indistinguish¬ 
able, she the pioneer’s mate sighting the enemy, proud to 
announce in one word both its presence and her knowledge of 
its malevolence, he at her side in an equality of pioneer 
mtchfiilness. 

“That’s a men’ he had said, the moment his eyes reached 
it, and the warmth of affection in his tone had told her, before 
he explained its beneficence, how welcome was this small, 
confidently flitting creature to its spacious lodging. But the 
tremor in his voice took her eyes to his face, to find it flushed 
and alight, confessing the pride his unsteady tone had be¬ 
trayed. Pride in the spectacle the presence of the litde bird," 
by taking both pairs of eyes simultaneously and for^tfully 
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down the length of the vista, had brought into full prominence. 

Strolling down the aisle, he had begun telling her about the 
thinning, the intensive labour, nearly a month late this year, 
and it was then, when she deplored the inevitable waste, that 
she had heard of Miss Roscorla’s green-grape jelly. And at the 
door, he had halted, looking back, as if reluctant to abandon 
the storehouse of an achievement brought home to him afresh 
through the eyes of an onlooker. 

Shifting the trug, she snipped again, carefully lifting a 
heavy stem with the polished crutch, fear, lest the stem should 
break, bringing for a moment her heart into her throat. As the 
most obviously superfluous berries fell away, she heard again 
the gentle meditative words accompanying his deft movements; 
‘You’ve got to imagine,’ snip, ‘t^c bunch fully grown,’ snip, 
‘the berries full size,’ snip, snip, ‘so you know,’ snip, ‘how 
much space to clear for each.’ 

Again and again, with inexperienced eye, she measured her 
half-depleted bunch. Girth must be preserved as well as 
width. Then should this undersized little fellow in the middle 
of the front be saved rather than one of his larger but less 
prominent neighbours ? Would he grow to his full size and fill 
the space cleared for him if one of them were removed ? Richard 
had made too light of the real difficulties. He should have 
stayed longer; have let her thin a bunch under his guidance. 
A view from the side might help. But to crane round would 
be to risk endangering the bloom of some neighbouring bunch. 
How had he managed to clear his bunch without moving from 
his place ? By holding the main stem in the crutch and lifting 
it, boldly, this w'ay and that. But even if she could bring herself 
to risk so much, no kind of lifting and turning would settle the 
problem of (his small girth-making berry. I'he only thing 
to be done was to get down from the ladder, shift it and obtain 
a side view. 

Seen from the side, it showed as standing altogether too far 
out, destroying die frontal curve. Getting back face to face 
with the bundi, snipping out the litde creature so laboriously 
outwitted, she recognized that the thin litde stalk, grown too 
long in its striving towards the light, would have prevented it. 
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wh«) fully grown, from settling into the curve of the bunch 
that now, she observed with delight, was beginning to approach 
the shapely elegance of the one above. The soft light, playing 
freely through these two skeletons, singled out each berry and, 
though paling its colour, making it look wan and cold in 
comparison with those of the unassailed bunches, also gave it 
importance, individuality. With the triumphant solving of 
the last problem, her outfit of knowledge was complete. 
Flowing down into her hands, of which the tools now seemed 
intelligent extensions, it made her work steady and confident. 
Too easy. 

Surveying her three luminous skeletons, she found them 
creditable company for the one above. One, its perfect twin, 
the others longer, narrow-sl^uldered, differently elegant. The 
greater part of the morning still lay ahead, a mass of time to be 
shredded into moments by an unvarying occupation. Although 
there was nothing more to learn and she had now, as an ever¬ 
lasting possession, the eye of a qualified grape-thinner, each 
bunch in turn would demand the continuous concentration 
she had given so eagerly to the first two, and that during the 
work on that last bunch had been accompanied by the con¬ 
sciousness of spending the very substance of her being. Leaning 
sideways, she looked down the leaf-screened vista, populating it 
with the workers at present scattered over the garden, next week’s 
intensive labour in this very house more or less prominent in 
their minds. Dark figures on ladders, in what for them would 
be merely a workshop, lacking, because they worked in a group, 
the deep magic that had drawn her within its doors. But 
perhaps finding in companionship another magic, small and 
ceaseless; homoeopathic doses of magic taken unawares, holding 
off the arrival of weariness ? ' 

Measuring with unwilling eyes the proportions of her fourth 
bunch, she transformed it in a single act of contemplation. If 
oidy the condemned berries would fall obediently away. . . . 
Lifdng a shoulder stem, opening the scissors, the handle of 
whose inner blade had made across the side of her thumb a 
painful dint, she became aware of increasing light and warmth. 
If the sun, now nearly overhead, should break through its 
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thlnningveil ? Confined in the steamy heat of this serre that had 
no claim upon her and seemed now to be gathering its forces to 
expel an intruder, would she be able to endure until a round 
dozen of bundles should stand translucent, and the morning, 
which might have been endless, lay sacrificed for lateur that 
now was making time move with a heavy, almost audible tread ? 


Setting down her tools and the berry-laden trug in the cool 
harbour of the little room, she listened to the voice sounding 
out through the open dining-room door and wondered what 
could have brought to this house the person it so vividly 
described: a brisk middle-aged woman brimming with com¬ 
mon sense and permanently impgtient with the lack of it in 
almost every one she met. A Cameron voice, developed in a 
Christian Philistia. Like Mrs Cameron, she had brothers, 
scattered about the world in positions of responsibility. A 
professional husband, perhaps promising suns. Had lived 
all her life in the world as interpreted by men. But there was 
a difference. The rallying tones of Mrs Cameron’s breezy, 
laughter-filled, Diana-of-the-uplands voice were conscious and 
deliberate. Within their inflections Mrs Cameron, herself, 
heard something that reminded her of her favourite heroic poet. 
The voice of the mysterious visitor was unconscious. Innate. 
The voice of one accustomed to dominate, unaware of the extent 
to which she was the product of sunlit, provincial opulence. 

It was just dinner-time. But to go immediately upstairs 
would be to risk missing the intruder. The warned workers 
had not yet begun trailing in from the garden. Passing her 
hand over her hair and once again her handkerchief over her 
flaming face, she went along the passage to investigate, wonder¬ 
ing which of the Roscorlas was the victim, regretting the 
fatigue that was taking the edge from her hope of sharing a 
car^lly concealed enjoyment. Pushing wide the door, she 
came upon hostess and visitor seated on either side of the near 
comer of the table already laid for dinner: Miss Roscorla, 
flushed from her final dealings with the dishes for which the 
table waited, and a stout lady in a very good tailor-made and a 

IV—<j 
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florid picture-hat, askew, and rather too opulently trimmed 
for her rubicund flice. A gentlewoman, a provincial Ober- 
lander. Yet not quite. Something, undefined, was missing. 

Introduced, she gave Miriam a brisk, kid-gloved handshake 
and, from wide blue eyes, a glance that stopped just short of 
meeting her own, so that she felt free, when she reached her 
chair at the far end of the table, to gaze as well as to listen. The 
woman had a calm, intelligent brow, suggesting ideas. But the 
rest of her face, so imperfectly controlled when compared with 
the RoscorU faces, seemed to show these ideas as moving in a 
circle from whose centre she was perpetually hitting out with 
the whole strength of her being. Shillingfold. Ctae of the 
many names dropped by Richard in his account of his ride 
home. Perhaps the one thpt had brought his eyes across the 
table with a gleam in them of blended pride and amusement as 
he said, in parenthesis, ‘one of our leading church ladies.’ 

' They ’re not only unseemly. They ’re misguided. I uant 
a vote. I ought to have a vote. My gardener has. Why 
not /?’ Sitting back, she crossed her knees, leaned forward 
again and fixed Miss Roscorla, who sat there at leisure, as if 
for eternity, and pleased, as if enjoying an edification on whose 
behalf even the feeding of her household must be indefinitely 
postponed, with a gaze that in profile seemed intended to pre¬ 
pare the listener to receive a tremendous impression; ‘But 
I’m not going to scream for it.’ And again she sat back, 
watching for the effect, in the complacent tAot’r-got-you 
manner so often, at Lycurgan discussions, reducing Amabel 
to almost unmanageable hysteria. And Miss Roscorla, 
although for a blessed moment her eyelids flickered and fell 
to screen private diversions over the spectacle of Miss Shilling¬ 
fold emitting shrieks that would so notably outdo the average, 
was nevertheless attained. Impressed a little by the rhetoric 
and, of course, in agreement with this woman’s disapproval of 
militancy, but also by something that had a permanent hold. 

Withdrawing her eyes, she sat weary, unable to drag herself 
away, longing for the woman to be gone, angry with Miss 
Roscorla for so meekly suffering the continuance of this 
untimely intrusion. 
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‘I must be oflt,’ She was on her feet, about to vanish and 
leave no trace, and out there, coming down through the little 
garden on his way to the kitchen, was Alfred, the peaceful 
light upon his face rebuking one's disarray. But Alfred knew 
so little of what was at stake, lived enclosed in a too simple 
universe. ‘ I've spent the best part of an hour trying to instil 
a little common sense into that unfortunate Mrs Vi^eddon. 
Thriftlessness. J’Aat’s the secret. With most of them.’ A 
bow, a smooth-voiced murmur, she was gone. 

The room is free of her. In a moment, the house will 
be; returned to itself, enclosed, inviolate. She exists only in 
their minds, not in their lives. Impressed, unresistant. Miss 
Roscorla is showing her to the door, but will return. And find 
me still here, rooted in wrath. Unable to move until I have 
expressed it. Baek in my old world, my old rampant self. 
That ancient tag: my gardener, why not II Sounding so 
effective when first it began going the round. How many of 
these peaceful, rational suffragists would face prison, face 
forcible feeding through a clumsily, agonizingly mutilated 
nostril? Would I? Have I the right to speak for the militants? 
For Amabel. Yes. But perhaps Miss Roscorla has gone round 
to the kitchen. In a few moments every one will be assembled 
and the incident sliding away, covered by life, unquestioned. 

Miss Roscorla came in, came down the room towards one, 
smiling and rubbing her little hands together, her way of saying 
‘Well, and how are we getting on after all this time ? ’ Perceiving 
that something was wrong, she came quite near and stood still, 
looking up, still with her smile, that now held a question. 

‘What a voicel’ Crude, but earning the reward of a tinkling 
laugh. 

‘She’s like a drill-sergeant. I mean essentially, without 
knowing it.’ And now the eyes were quizzical, but still kindly, 
still showing Rachel Mary prepared to listen, even at this 
ill-chosen moment. 

‘She’s not always quite so vociferous. She can be quiet; 
when she likes.’ 

Not always. Suggesting intimacy, frequent meetings, 
approval 
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‘Doesn’t she hum that nothing can ever be changed, no 
reform come about, without some kind of unpleasant, enmity- 
creating agitation ? The mild suffragists may keep on asking 
for votes and having orderly processions world without end. 
Isn’t it the same in private life ? If the woman of the house 
wants anything done, she may mention it, to the average 
man, again and again without result, until she endures the 
unpleasantness of making herself unpleaknt, by using a 
sharp tone, or by being sarcastic. In politics, even that is 
useless.’ 

Kicking open the door, the maid appeared with a laden tray. 
Voices sounded behind her, coming along the passage. 

'Friends don’t see it quite like that,’ said Miss Roscorla, 
and again looked up with her expressive, waiting smile, still 
available, with the steaming dishes cooling on the table. 

‘She’s a church worker, I suppose, a cottage visitor.’ 

‘Miss Shillingford’s a Friend, a born Friend,’ said Miss 
Roscorla and vraited, with her eyes on one’s own, like Richard’s 
while he waited for one to see a joke, with a glint of kindly 
malice in their depths that became, while horror flew along 
one’s tingling nerves, apology, healing, full forgiveness. 


Again the shock of their loveliness. Their situation on this 
piece of rough ground at the edge of the cultivated acres and 
with a waste patch sloping away behind them to meet the 
meadows, increased their power of suggestion; the way, in 
their banishment, they stood for leisure and elegance, and 
called up a long-lost world whose gardens, taken for granted, 
never realized as exceptional, were full of lovely grow^. 

But no other garden flowers, however lovely, imagined as 
set here in a row, would have quite this look of ultimate 
beauty. Lovely enough those massed sweet-peas. Enchant¬ 
ing, for a moment. But without the power of making one 
want to gaze forever, of vanquishing other claims, the claim 
of the panorama ending on Jack Cade’s ridge, and even of 
Richard’s distant farm, so alluring with its gently rising slope 
and terminal windmill. These moved, chan^, were variously 
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expressive. The delphiniums, drawing everything into them¬ 
selves, made some final, unalterable statement. 

It was not their shape. Lupins, though less strong and 
stately, and now, forever, almost colourless, had just this shape 
of steeples in the air. 

It was their colour, the many blues. 

Masses of roses, of different shades, make statements one 
against the othei^ These make one claim, reinforcing each 
other. Masses of a single kind of flower, all one tone, how¬ 
ever lovely, even the deeper lilac, even laburnum or red 
hawthorn, presently send one’s eyes straying to a neighbour¬ 
ing colour. Marigolds? Fire and food, sending one away 
nourished and cheered. But these many, contrasted blues 
keep one’s eyes moving from shade to shade, and back again, 
satisfied. A haze of bluebells in a wood, seen suddenly from 
afar? Enchantment, a hovering mist, almost a hallucination, 
impenetrable, without depth. And not blue. 

Seeking amongst memories of blue flowers, she came at last 
upon lobelias, tk litde clumps of deep, deep blue that in 
childhood had always made her gaze and gaze and wonder 
what was their secret, and that now, set once more before her 
eyes, seemed to hold their own against these proud steeples. 
She remembered how even when she passed them at a run, 
late for school and with her heavy satchel thumping at her side, 
they would exert their small influence from where they sat 
low upon the earth around the border of the flower-bed at the 
centre of the sweep, and make urgency seem less pressing. 

Imagining lobelias mas.sed here far and wide in front of her, 
not in their one deep shade, but in all the delphinium colours, 
she caught her breath. It was colour alone that possessed 
this strange power. 

And it was just that one, that deepest but not darkest, that 
bluest blue. Within it all the others were gathered, so that 
still one saw it as it passed upwards through speedwell to pure 
dense mauve-washed turquoise and down to the one approach¬ 
ing black. Returning, from any one of the other shades, to 
gaze into its central depth, one had the feeling of being on a 
journey that was both pathway and destination. 



CHAPTER VII 


Cap awry, soot-smeared apron, arms, and cheek-bone, and, 
as she turned eagerly away to scurry through the hall, soot, 
thinned to grey by scrubbing-water, visible around the hem of 
her short skirt. Ultimate household grime, between which 
and the rest of the household, someone must for ever stand 
protective. 

'Eliza’s a spectacle, I’m afraid,’ chuckled Miss Roscorla 
setting down the tray, ‘she’s having her Saturday contest with 
the kitchener.’ * 

Though not wishing, on this unexpected occasion that Miss 
Roscorla had so deliberately contrived, to think either of 
Eliza or of the kitchener, one yet had found oneself saying; 
‘It’s queer. Something in servants; though they can’t dl 
be alike. I have a sister who can clean flues, whatever they may 
be, in her best gown, with everything ready in the drawing¬ 
room for people expected to tea, when her maid is away on 
holiday.’ 

‘ I admire that,’ said Miss Roscorla, her decisive tone warmed 
by an invisible smile that still lit her face as she turned and 
came across the room with the brimming cup. At ease, and 
leisurely. Yet not mote leisurely than she seemed to be when 
one came upon her in the midst of kitchen turmoil. 

‘She sighs, and say she could do all the work in half the time, 
and without turning the house upside down.’ Neither what 
Sally had said, nor her way of expressing herself, but carrying 
on die topic, sounding like the overheard talk of brisk, house¬ 
hold women. ‘It‘s nothing,’ Sally had said, looking poten¬ 
tially eloquent, but finding, in the hidden teaches of her lonely 
housewife’s mind, only crowding experiences, unanticipated 
and incommunicable; from imagining which, when drawn 
towards them by her eloquent silence, one had flinched away, 
wanting to ignore and forget And now, to make suitable 
4*6 
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conversation, one seized and misrepresented her as the user 
of terse, condemnatory phrases and, in misrepresenting also 
oneself, threatened the afternoon’s treasure, the sense of the 
sure approach of Sunday that had kept one haunting house and 
garden, within sight of the cheerfully keyed-up activities of 
the hired workers and within hearing of the kitchen din. 

If it were not too late, for already, everything, indoors and 
out, seemed debased, if one could fully control the dismrbance 
created by Miss Roscorla’s unexpected little invitation, refrain 
from backward and forward references, a shared sense of the 
occasion would presently become perceptible. 

‘Everything points to to-morrow.’ What confusion of 
emotions, if she happened to be looking my way, must Miss 
Roscorla have read in my face as from the far past that forgotten 
incident came back to me, lumitious at last, and reproachful. 
The one thing left out from one's recallings of that long-ago 
week-end at Babington that so surprisingly had brought Mr 
Hancock cycling across from his distant riverside cottage, 
ostensibly to visit his long-neglected cousins and really, as 
they all delightedly believed and tried to make me believe, to 
meet the secretary he had not only seen that morning, but 
had travelled down with, and to-morrow would sec again. 
On the Saturday, the day before he came, the little incident 
must have occurred that now shone out as clearly as the test. 

Down from the spacious house away above the town, full 
of summer light in the midst of its sunlit garden—‘I’m glad 
to see it all again another year,’ Mrs Farmer said as she took 
me. London-weary, from path to path amongst flowers and 
bees, the wandering vicarage bees; and all these years she had 
seen again the coming of spring and summer—taken un¬ 
willingly by Beulah, who so repelled me, as soon as the house 
was left behind, by offering, out of the blue, three attendances 
at church in one day as evidence of Hilda’s growing sanctity, 
down into the High Street distressful with shop-imprison^ 
workers, wishing them away, wishing to foi^et them, round into 
a mean little side-street, into a small dark house, into a street- 
darkened room, low-ceiled and stuffy, to stand confronting, 
in banishment from youth and sununer beauty, ‘one of our 
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most devoted disuict vbitors,’ a small, smalLfeatured, small- 
minded and very refined elderly woman whose thk lips, 
while she held out for inspection a limply dangling, freshly 
ironed lace collarette, had produced the phrase that then had 
seemed, even in separating day from day, so repulsive, and 
that now zestfully offered itself as fitting the present occasion, 
and brought back with it the little woman’s smile, risen from 
the depths of her surviving youth, obliterating the sour lines 
that in repose made her face so disdainful. Between that 
moment and this, no distance, no separation. Yet the proffered 
words, eVen when thought of as exchanged between people 
whose minds ran parallel, seemed sacrilege, isolating what 
they touched, dimming its lustre that not once, during that 
church-dominated Sunday, had fully appeared. But what 
now lay ahead was a Quidtef Sunday, the culmination of days 
punctuated by moments of silently shared recognition. 

Settling herself on the shabby little old sofa. Miss Roscorla 
put up her feet. Here, in this daily brief afternoon rest in the 
sanctuary of this apparently quite superfluous little sitting- 
room, was part of the secret of her endurance from dawn until 
midnight. At present, inhabited by two, its air dense with 
misrepresentations, it carried no suggestion of repose. Its 
furnishings, hitherto unnoticed, became dismally prominent in 
the light dulled by the presence, too near to the house, of the 
huge evergreen oak. This morning, when first one luid dis¬ 
covered it, it had seemed the deepest, most secret niche in die 
homestead. Remote, although its door opened on the hail 
opposite to that of Mrs Roscorla’s room; made remote by 
exactly the obstructive oak that screened it from the outside 
world and screened one’s escape through the french window 
along the little path skirting the house and leading direct to 
the little walled garden. 

* I think,’ said Miss Roscorla, stirring her tea, and the longing 
to hear what she was about to say ran neck and neck with the 
desire to arrest her and to laugh, as so often, upon this opening 
for communication, one had done with Amabel, over a mutusd 
conviction of the inadequacy of speech, ‘Eliza rather enjoys 
making herself look like a sweep.’ 
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And she sent across the room, for oneself alone, her loveliest 
smile, the one invariably projected from her place at the head 
of the table, down the length of the dining-room to meet the 
in-coming Richard, a deep, deep radiance come forth to meet 
him and not again, so long as he was in the room, fully retiring. 
This smile was latent in her, in the core of her being, revealing 
it so irradiated, that this, whenever it was moved, was its 
inevitable expreSsion. And her words had summoned Eve 
and a true tale. Eve, tired and triumphant in the horrible little 
room behind her little shop. Saying, ‘I like to let everything 
get into an appalling state of chaos, and then to attack it and 
see things getting kraight. Which you can’t if you ’re always 
niggling.’ And while I hesitated, taken up with the realization 
that at last it was possible to thi^k of the dead Eve, Miss Ros- 
corla had gone on; talking of long tramps, the little shaw, the 
woods beyond the village, the places she had found long ago 
and wanted to see again. And the sound of her voice deepened 
the glow of everything she touched and 1 was sure that if she 
really did find time to join me on my walks, I should still see 
everything as I did when alone, as one could with a member of 
one’s own family. And then came that moment that cast a 
darkness and left me desolate and the homestead chilled and 
darkened. But even then, when for an instant I tried to 
realize the Quaker point of view—ail days equal, and Sunday 
distinct only as being the first day in the week—the light began 
to return; but lay only ahead, leaving the past excluded. 

And this morning, gaiety; in each one of them, brimming 
quietly over. Partly because Sunday brings cessation, and the 
effort implied in becoming very clean and spruce made them 
all a little pleased with themselves and relatively frivolous; 
ready to smile, almost eagerly welcoming excuses for laughter. 
Consciously, enjoying to the full a permitted licence, they 
revelled in the irregularity and go-as-you-please of their 
Sunday morning. Unexpected, so that for the first time one 
had been the first to appear, save Miss Roscorla who had 
already breakfasted and vanished, and had helped oneself from 
the huge'pie-dish packed with cold baked herrings and wielded 
the mighty teapot, feeling a little wan, finding even the 
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reflected sunlight powerless to banish the sense, falling upon 
one in being alone in this usually populous room, of essential 
loneliness. 

And the alcove door had opened, letting in Miss Roscorla 
transformed. Fresh and bloomy in a blue alpaca elevated to 
stateliness by a lace collar and an antique brooch whose dark, 
luminous stone, set in pale old gold, seemed to hold, like her 
eyes that shone with a happiness that was something more than 
the quiet happiness of every day, the light of festivd. Yet last 
night, at eleven, awaiting Alfred not yet returned across the 
marshes from his selling-round along the coast, and sure to 
bring a score or more of beach-bought herrings requiring at 
once to be gutted and washed, she had been pallid wi& a 
weariness too great to be banished fay a little sleep. 

Seeing her thus, one was back in the mystery of Sunday, 
reminded of Mrs Boole's psychologically sacred seven-day 
rhythm, her insistence on the necessity of reversing engines 
once a week that had moved Dora Taylor to spend her Sunday 
afternoons in reading sentimental stories helped out by choco¬ 
late cream. Back in the mystery and persuaded that she had 
shared one’s young Sundays, sure that somehow she intimately 
knew them and that the interchange of commonplaces enclosed 
identical experience, so that to look into her eyes was to see 
perspectives vividly re-created. And when one’s own voice, 
the inalienable, evocative family voice, sounded in the room, 
these far perspectives, cea.sing to belong entirely to the past, 
came near, became something that was still in process of 
realization. 

And when she had gone, the little garden, withdrawn into 
itself, unthreatened to-day by even the passing footsteps of a 
worker, became one with the garden at Babington and the 
Barnes garden, both of them empty and, as they had always 
seemed on Sundays, a little aloof. So that even when one 
went out to watch pater cut the sacred asparagus, before church, 
or, after church, carefully detaching a few peaches, one saw 
^e whole garden in a single eyeful and from all angles at once, 
because the part one was in, belonging to itself and seeming to 
throw one off, sent one’s mind gliding over the whole, alighting 
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nowhere. And it was at these times that all the different 
beauties were most apparent and most deeply bathed in 
unattainable light. Distance docs not lend enchwtment. It 
shows where it is. In the thing seen, as well as in the eye of 
the beholder. And I realized one of the Quaker secrets. 
Living always remote, drawn away into the depths of the 
spirit, they see, all the time, freshly. A perpetual Sunday. 

‘There, dawrfs no Sabbath, no Sabbath is o’er. Those 
Sabbath-keepers have one evermore.’ Even after Harriett’s 
direct little mind had ridiculed the words whose meaning one 
had never considered, light shone from this hymn and from 
its bright little jog-trot tune, a tiptoe quick-march for Fra 
Angelico angels, and kept it, together with Light's Abode, 
Jerusalem the Golden, and 0 Parpdise, in a class apart. 

And I wanted to get Miss Koscorla back again and tell her I 
understood why Friends make no separation of days and won¬ 
dered whether, since only those who arc not exploited by others 
can spend all their days sabbatically. Friends all work together, 
Friends for Friends, keeping their firms apart, unexploiting 
and unexploited, engaging only in honest trades ? For most 
workers, especially for those helplessly employed in dishonest 
enterprises, only Sunday is at all comparable to a game or a 
dance whose rhythm lets one immediately into an eternal way 
of being. But only so long as the day keeps people upright 
and apart, as in a dance or a game; by having an invariable 
shape, and therefore in all its parts unfathomable depths. 
And I knew why even in my most agnostic days I felt cheated 
when spending Sunday with people who skate over its surface 
improvising means of passing the time, and why solitary 
Sundays in London, kept in shape by the audible surrounding 
world, the recurrent church bells and the sound of the traffic 
unburdened by the ceaseless heavy rumble of commerce, and 
admitting, between the passage of lightly running wheels and 
echoing hoof-beats, stillness and distance, held a depth no 
other ffiiy could provide. 

And I heard his footsteps coming down the passage, weighty, 
yet not heavy, suggesting his outdoor gait, its firm, lightly 
swinging lounge, each footfall provisional, as if prepared, in 
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response to a demand it seemed consciously to anticipate, to 
remain sympathetically halted. And he came, bringing his 
wealth, his power of lightening the burden of every occasion, 
into a room where no occasion was in progress, free to break¬ 
fast in an accompanied solitude whose quality was now to be 
put to the test. But he began to speak as soon as he came into 
sight rounding the end of the table: 'Well, I see you ’re early, 
or I suppose I should say I’m late.’ A sodial voice, with a 
bustling manner in it, not his own. Belonging to, invented 
by, a type to be met in all the circles of piety. Like that 
woman, really good and quite certainly booked for heaven, 
who filled a rather yawning pause by saying you never know 
which moment will be your next. People who delight, during 
the intervals of compulsory activity, in attributing a make- 
believe importance to very small actions, addressing themselves 
by name, asserting, with an irrepressible complacent flounce 
of body and spirit, their own idendty, their certainty of sal¬ 
vation in the next world and, meanwhile, of ability, heaven 
helping them, to deal with this. Though not of their kind, he 
had acquired, for emergencies, the witnessed devices of their 
social behaviour and, in using one of these, felt their presence 
about him, banishing embarrassing solitude with a young lady. 

The little Babington woman, or even Beulah, automatically 
conforming to the code dictating animation in talking with 
men, would have entered brightly into the game, would have 
said, ‘My being early is, I assure you, quite an accident,’ or some¬ 
thing of the sort, smiling across and finding his incredibly, 
abominably changed appearance an improvement upon the 
week-day shagginess that had vanished together with the 
tawny Norfolk jacket. And the would-be frivolous back-chat 
of simple piety, though setting him at his ease, would always 
leave him solitary. As he wished, and did not wish to be. 
But I was too stunned by his appearance even to play the game 
of leading him towards material for anecdote and, while he 
began on his meal and the weather, prophesying thundery 
rain-storms, I was taking in, one by one, the items tlut would 
make it impossible for Amabel, if indeed she came down only 
for a Sunday, to re-realize him as tiger, tiger burning bright. 
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For this Sunday edition of Richard was the shockingly hand¬ 
some young man of the family album upstairs, the gleaming, 
bravura-moustached, sleek-haired calicot endimanch6, dimi¬ 
nished by age and toil. The ill-cut dark suit alone would not 
have accomplished the amazing reduction. But the thinned, 
down-plastered Hair, flattening the skull and robbing the head 
of its dignity, the transformation of the straggling moustache 
ends into spear-jroints extending from side to side of a face 
denuded of its gentle stubble and shining with recent soap, 
destroyed him beyond redemption. 

‘Thunder above. That ’ll be Alfred; hurrying.’ 

Looking across I found his eyes on mine waiting for them 
to share his vision of the frail slight figure hurtling from point 
to point, causing the floor to rqpk. And I produced an un¬ 
willing glimmer, and his smile became a deep-chested chudde; 
delight in sharing. And congratulation. A kindly teacher 
applauding a pupil’s achievement. 

If Amabel could see him thus she would perceive, through 
no matter what disguise, the culture in him, its generous dep&. 

A rumbling, along the road behind, and, in a moment, the 
carriage, pulled up at her side with its door already open. The 
first drops of the promised shower fell heavily upon her face 
as she climbed in, to the sound of Mrs Roscorla’s eager wel¬ 
come; 'That's right, that’s right. Now thce’s safe, and 
thec’s pretty hat.’ The chariot moved off, the din of its 
rattling joints and the downpour on the roof preventing further 
hearing and allowing her to escape into entranced contemplation 
of the deluge. 

‘Lovely,’ she presently shouted towards them, in the hope 
of justifying her preoccupation. Miss Koscorla sat forward 
to share, but the old lady, her frail form bent within its burden 
of clothing and looking as if it must break beneath the weight 
of the heavy veil-hung bonnet, after directing toward the outer 
world a single wide-eyed glance, disappointed in her anticipa¬ 
tion of something to he seen there that might explain the sudden 
outcry, kept upon Miriam’s face her searching gaze, embarrass¬ 
ing in its lifelong singleness of vision, its unvar^g statement. 
So far, apparently she was satisfied. Her habitual half smile 
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blossomed full whenever her eyes were met, and was accom¬ 
panied by a decisive little nod that seemed approvingly to pat 
the passing moment on the back and at the same time so elo¬ 
quently to plead for acknowledgment of the vision she cherished 
with such deep strength of conviction that Miriam presently 
felt her prevail, win her competition with the outside scene, 
and make it pleasant to sit back and be told from the depths of 
the motionless limpid eyes how good life was'upon the beaten 
tracb, and how well that she had been rescued from foolhardy 
adventure, brought home into the coach to be forgiven, re¬ 
joiced over, congratulated on being where and what she was. 
So that she notired only when they began to draw up that the 
sudden rain had ceased. 

With the village away behind, they were in a little lane 
leading to open country, drawn up outside the larger of two 
adjoining cottages. Labourers’ cottages, fronted by tangled 
gardens enclosed in battered palings. Huge in his ulster, 
Richard was clambering down from the box as she escaped into 
the road to look away towards the distant fields, trying to get 
past the disappointment of this too-modest substitute for her 
imagined rural equivalent of the once-seen London meeting¬ 
house, to keep in mind the Friends gathered inside, the nucleus 
of living reality with which in a moment they were to be 
merged. Mrs Roscorla was alighting, being carefully helped 
out by Richard. As if to meet her, the sun came out, its light 
falling full upon her face, radiantly smiling and secretly adream, 
the face of a woman delighting in the necessity of being for the 
moment central, delighting in her right to exemption and rich 
escort; the face of a bride. 

Turning, Miriam found the cottages transformed. Against 
the deep grey of the retreating storm-cloud, their whitewashed 
fronts shone out patterned widt green rose leaves and red roses 
and with the clean shadows of leaf and bloom. 

The door opened to the sound of their arrival, was held 
open from within for them to pass. Entering just behind Miss 
Roscorla, Miriam found hersdf, all unprepar^ and expecting 
only a stranger, almost face to face, in the gloom between the 
two doors, with the foigotten half-wit of the carrier’s omnibus. 
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the dreadful veatriloquist’s dummy. . . . Inescapable, a 
barrier not to be passed, driving her with his powerfully clear 
description of it, into the depths of helpless human solitude, 
bringing horror into the gathering she was about to join and 
that insisted on reminding her of his existence, of the inevit¬ 
ability of his daily presence somewhere within the radius of 
this smidl inhabited area amidst die wastes of downland and 
meadow. Partof the local household; all of them night- 
marishly immovable and unvarying. Out of sight, she had 
forgotten him. But, for these Quakers, even he was never 
out of sight ? 

Guiltily tiptoeing. Miss Roscorla led the way to the last 
row of cliairs to the right of the gangway and stood back for 
Miriam to pass in first and gladlv take the end seat within the 
shelter of the wall whose windows, rather high up, cast their 
light chiefly upon the other side of the room; upon the forms 
seated there in scattered groups, amongst them a little old 
woman just across the way who for a moment held her eyes, 
so still she was and so intent, and across the faces of the row 
of eiders confronting the gathering from the raised platform. 
In their midst, Alfred Roscorla, his lonely early departure 
explained. Little Alfred ... was a minustcr, or an elder; 
perhaps both. Small and still, with arms folded and head 
inclined so that his chin rested upon his breast, he sat at ease, 
at home, perfectly yielded up to the central depths of his 
being. The pale mask of his face, shining out beneath the 
fluffy red-gold ridges that softened its deep lines and beauti¬ 
fully completed its shape, had in this place a look of unconscious 
dignity; telling her that in their pardonable tour of investip- 
tion her eyes would not rest upon him again. To his lefr, 
sitting very upright, a dapper professional-looking man in 
dove-grey, whose clear grey eyes gazed through gold-rimmed 
spectacles down the room above the heads of the congreption, 
unseeing. On the other side three women, their bonneted 
heads at varying angles, their eyes closed, already settled in 
meditation or in prayer. 

The clock above the doorway at the far side of the platform, 
disconcertin^y sugpsting, with its loud, wooden tick-tock, 
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a farmhouse kitchen, stood at ten minutes past the hour. 
Meeting had not long begun, there was yet time to join the 
opening stillness before it should bear fruit. But the litde 
party could not fully subside until Richard, attending to horse 
and vehicle, should have come in, stealthily admitted by the 
ventriloquist’s dummy whom still, without turning her head, 
she could see at his post, a rigid form set sideways on the edge 
of a chair, listening, ready to rise at the sound of a footfall on 
the garden path. Even a Friends’ meeting must have its out¬ 
post, scouts on the watch. Was he the permanent door¬ 
keeper, given by this Quaker colony not only the sense of 
being a member of a kindly social group, but also the pride- 
bestowing importance of office ? 

Tick-tock, tkk-tock. Richard was halted somewhere, talk¬ 
ing; releasing someone into k momentary freedom from the 
direct pressure of daily life upon lonely individuality. 

Imagining him set down in meeting, inactive and silent, 
solitary yet not alone, less alone and less protected than in the 
midst of social life, she was glad to be so far removed from 
where he would sit, and eager to escape still further, to join 
the travellers already launched, so that when he arrived she 
would be unaware of his presence. A last glance carried her 
eyes to the figure that had drawn them as she took her place, 
the old woman sitting a little ahead across the gangway, dressed, 
in spite of the oppressive warmth, in stout black serge and little 
elbow cape. Her white hair, confined in a coarse black net, 
lay in a bang across the nape of her neck. Above it stood 
the wide brim of her flat-crowned circular black straw hat, 
defying fashion, asserting antique modesty and respectability, 
yet triumphantly, by the superfluous width of its brim, pro¬ 
claiming itself a hat. A village grandmother, bringing herself, 
her childhood and youth, her lifeful of memories and gathered 
wisdom, to sit in company and make, youthfully truant from 
all that on her behalf could be summarized and pu]t into words, 
her journey towards the centre of being. Intent and lost, 
knowing the way of escape, the points of departure from 
deceptive surflices, she, with her ancient simplicity, rescued this 
small meeting from the enclosedness it suggested when one 
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remembered that these local people lived always in the white 
glare of villi^ publicity, carrying about with them from the 
cradle to the grave their known personal records. More 
powerfully than her more sophisticated juniors, she repre¬ 
sented the world which she had never seen, made this meeting 
one with the larger meetings and showed them for what they 
were, always the same; and always new. 

Closing her eyes to concentrate upon the labour of retreat 
into stillness of mind and body, she recognized the iniquity 
of unpunctuality in attending a Quaker meeting. The room 
was utterly still. Half-way through the drawing of a deep 
releasing breath, she was obliged to hamper the automatic 
movements of her limbs that with one accord were set on 
rearranging themselves. Stealthily her body straightened to 
sit upright, her head moved to rjlax the supporting museles 
of the neck and came to rest a little bent. Lift^ by a powerful 
circular movement of her shoulders that before she could 
restrain it had caused a gentle crackling of starched blouse- 
sleeves, her arms released themselves, unclasping her hands 
and setting them, with fingers relaxed, one upon each knee, 
while her feet, approaching each other, drew in just short of 
lifting their heels. 

Even a beginning of concentration held an irresistible 
power. The next breath drew itself so deeply that she could 
prevent its outgoing from becoming a long, audible sigh only 
by holding and releasing it very gradually. It left her poised 
bkween the inner and the outer worlds, still aware of her sur¬ 
roundings and their strangeness and of herself as an alien 
element brought in by sympathetic understanding of the 
Quaker enterprise and engaged at last upon a labour whose 
immediate hmits were making her regret that it had not been, 
consciously, from the beginning of her life, her chief concern. 
To remain always centred, operating one’s life, operating even 
its wildest enthusiasms from where everything fell into pro¬ 
portion and clear focus. To remain always in possession of 
a pwer that was not one’s own, and that yet one’s inmost 
bemg immediately recognized as its centre. 

Already she was aware of a change in her feeling towards 
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those about her, a beginning of something more than a melting 
away of resentment towards the characteristics of some of those 
she had observed as she came into the room, an animosity now 
reversing itself by a movement of apology towards the women 
on the platform and the dapper little man of ideas. Feeling 
now something more than a rationally tolerant indifference, 
something akin to the beginning of affection, she was free to 
take leave of them, • 

Why should it be only Quakers who employed, in public as 
well as privately, this method of approach to reality ? Again, 
as at the beginning of the meeting she had attended in Ixindon 
and where she had been little more than an interested spectator, 
she considered the enormity of breaking into sound the moment 
a congregation is asssembled and keeping on, with scarcely an 
instant’s breathing-space, uhtil the end. ‘For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I— 1 « the 
midst of them’: to be irrunediately assailed by a torrent 6f 
words, confessions and protests, part-singing and the recital 
of poetic prayers, by readings aloud and at kst by an address, 
compiled and delivered by one who may, or who may not ever, 
have suffered a moment’s religious experience. 

What prevents the spreading, throughout Christendom, of a 
practice born of belief in the presence of God; necessarily 
following on that belief? 

Be still and know. Still in mind as well as in body. Not 
meditating, for meditation implies thought. Tranquil, intense 
concentration that reveals first its own difficulty, the many 
obstacles, and one’s own weakness, and leads presently to 
contemplation, recognition. 

Bidding her mind be still, she felt herself once more at work, 
in company, upon an all-important enterprise. This time her 
breathing was steady and regular and the labour of journeying, 
down through the layers of her surface being, a familiar process. 
Down and down through a series of circles each wider than the 
last, each openmg with the indrawing of a breath whose out¬ 
ward ffow pressed her downwards towards the next, nearer to 
the living centre. Again thought touched her, comp^g this 
research to a kind of mining operation. For indeed it was not 
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flight. There was resistance from within, at once concrete and 
buoyant, a help and a hindrance, alternately drawing her for¬ 
ward and threatening, if for an instant her will relaxed, to drive 
her back amongst the distractions of the small cross-section of the 
visible world by which she was surrounded. And here, indeed, 
she was, up in her mind, open-eyed, everything about her very 
sharp and clear, though the room had darkened to a twilight. 

A satiny flexible straw, pale warm fawn shot with dull gold 
and green and mauve, subtly blended so that where the light 
caught it all the colours appeared at once and one could see 
each in turn as predominating; an inexhaustible interweaving 
of soft brilliancies, deeply satisfying. A sophisticated, rather 
expensive Regent Street sort of straw, the basis of a hat costing 
guineas. Small silky flowers, bunehed, repeating more de¬ 
finitely the shades of the straw. Xnd then that ill-placed band 
of cheap satin ribbon, its hot brown colour ruining both 
flowers and straw. With velvet ribbon of a neutral fawn, dull, 
shaped close to the straw on its way to join the flowers set on 
one side only, instead of in uniform bunches on cither side, 
and the hat set at an angle to make of hat and hair and face a 
continuous design; lovely. A hat to keep itself in memory 
together with the summer of which it was a part. Quenched 
by the odious ribbon and standing, rather than set, upon the 
head, above rigidly crimped hair whose lengths were tightly 
pinned into a row of transverse sausages, it became a frightful 
proclamation. Beside it, any faded wreck, stuck on anyhow, 
would be a thing of beauty. 

Moving stealthily in search of relief, her eyes fell upon the 
head-gear of the old woman across the way. That, too, had 
proclaimed itself a hat, independent of its wearer. But the 
little old woman was deeply a part of the gathering. And this 
other? Why, without knowing her, without even seeing her 
face, should one feel so certain of her lack of understanding 
co-operation ? There she sat, however complacently conscious 
of the horror perched with lunatic independence upon her 
repulsive coiffure, within the fold, at least reverent and con¬ 
forming, waiting, patiently, for the results of an uncompre¬ 
hended process? 
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Reaching down once more into the featureless inner twilight, 
she found the outdoor world obtruding, assailing her ears with 
mid-morning chirrupings, the sudden chackle of a scared 
thrush in flight across the garden, sounds from distant farms 
and meadows. External contemplation, divorced from sym¬ 
pathetic imagination, had closed the pathway to recovery 
of the state whence a fresh beginning would be possible. 
Each effort to be still brought the outdoor world into her 
mind. 

After all, this was her first Sunday. A stranger, unaccus¬ 
tomed to labour here, she might well be allowed to rejoice for 
a moment in the place itself, to be aware of the little temple 
as set in a green world, porous to the evocative sounds of its 
background; to be, for thoM who intimately knew and could 
so easily forget it, just this once a delighted emissary ? Who 
was she, that she should expect to find herself all at once in the 
presence of God ? 

Truant in the open, she saw, closing her eyes to the sur¬ 
rounding twilight, not the features of the scenes whose memory 
was the power that had drawn her forth to the gently clamorous 
sounds, but the corner of an unlocatcd meadow, rain-drenched 
and so near that she could perceive, as if she were some small 
field-beast in their midst, a forest of grass-blades, coarse, rank, 
July grass, the ribs and filaments of each blade clearly visible. 
Just grass, the least considered feature of all that had made the 
joy of a week’s wanderinp, yet now offering itself as a sufficient 
representative and a bourne, narrowing to a single clump, to a 
few large blades bent beneath the weight of their own growth; 
individual, precious. In every nerve she felt their chill touch. 
And now the whole of the unknown field lay clear, hedged and 
sloping, and she was above it, looking down upon a wide 
stretch of open country, sunlit, showing here and there a 
nucleus of remembered beauty. 

With opened eyes she was observing the deepness of the 
room’s grey light. Another storm-cloud. The hour was 
ticking itsefr away and here she sat, an outsider, using this 
unique depth within the depth of Sunday to exult in the 
memory of solitary joy and in the certainty of its continuance 
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in the week lying ahead and showing, of its massed hours, only 
those that she would spend alone. 

' 0 Lord—foimdatian and end of our being—brit^ amongst us 
fke sense of thy presence and of thy love—help us to set aside edl 
that ttmld come betuieen ourselves and thee—that we may merge 
our wills with thine—and go our way—in confidence—along the 
path that thou wilt show' 

The even, meditative, unemotional tone of the man in dove- 
grey was the tone of Quaker prayer f Again she recalled the 
old man who had prayed at the London meeting, beginning 
so beautifully, breathing out, to a lifelong friend, human sad¬ 
ness and aspiration, seeming to carry, in the tones of his gentle 
life-worn voice, the collected sorrows of the gathering—and 
then letting that voice fill out and l)awl. The man on the plat¬ 
form, cultivated, humane, spohe. Quietly, without protesta¬ 
tions, to someone very near at hand, implicated in human 
affairs, ready currently to collaborate with those who held 
themselves available. 

She imagined the brief prayer spoken, as if the speaker were 
uncertain of its reception, with emphasis upon the leading 
words, so that they might carry to someone whose attention 
must be assailed and held; spoken poetically, in a manner 
revealing the speaker’s satisfaction with his own choice of 
words; intoned, more or less unctuously; recited in church, 
like a collect, in musical or unmusical monotone, rather 
swiftly. 

What would be the result of this lead from the platform, so 
comfortingly suggesting that for others, as well as for herself, 
the meeting had yet to begin? Silence. Wherein the little 
prayer reverberated. Suppose there should be no further 
contribution ? None was needed. Supported by the kindred 
spirits amongst whom it was distributed, fulfilled, the prayer 
should presently disperse the gathering fully armed into its 
immediate world. 'liiere to corifront cattle awaiting the terrors 
of slaughter, leaky mouldering cottages consuming life apace, 
distant' towns where people starved, or died, hopelessly, by 
inches, of ceaseless exploitation ? 

And indeed, h was against such things, though so far she 
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had heard nothing of Quaker vegetarians, that Friends raised 
their voices. 

“‘For if I build agein the tMngs tehich 1 destroyed, I make 
osyself a tramgressm."' A burly middle-aged man, outlined 
against the further wall in ill-fitting Sunday best, described by 
his clothes and his accent as a farmer or superior farm labourer. 
With an almost defiant upward fling of his massive head, he 
cleared his throat and proceeded in a deep (fuiet tone, the mote 
impressive for the gesture preceding it: “‘far it had been better 
for them not to have known the way of righteousness than after 
they had known it to term." These two sayii^s of Paul have been 
much in my mind this past seeek. Tur'bk sayings, Tur’bk 
truths. Both found to bear the same meamr^. To destroy evil, 
the devU’s bad building, to, keep on at it, not turning away. 
That is the will of the Lowerd. Betlurr not to know that sMl 
than, knowing it, to fall away from tryit^ to carry that will out.' 

That first long silence, inviolate, had shielded and encouraged 
active labour, lliis second interval echoed with the two con¬ 
trasted voices, one fragile, refined, suggesting the complex 
external protections whereon the very life of its owner was 
' continuously dependent, the other, independent strength. Two 
widely separated natures, expressing different features of a 
common experience. One, the clear aim, the cost of attaining 
it, the other, an ever-present danger. For one morning, 
enough? Yet seeming to call for some kind of response, 
audible endorsement by the whole meeting as one person. 
A hymn? Excluded, though Miss Roscorla had confessed to 
hymns at evening meeting, introduced to attract outsiders. A 
concession. These morning meetings, the core of Quaker 
communal life, could not admit recitations. Yet the Bible 
was quoted ? Two desires pressed equally. For more voices 
to sound into the stillness, for the stillness, already full of 
testimony, to remain unbroken until the end of the short hour. 

The darkness, increasing since the farmer voiced his sturdy 
warning, seemed to press ^t warning home. And now, upon 
the roof, single drops fell heavily, increased, became a Muge. 

‘Pawin’ wi’ rmnl’ A diild’s voice, clear and confident, 
addressing its universe. No whispered rebuke, no movement 
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The young parents, whom she had found before the voice 
ceased, remained peacefully upright on either side of the 
small figure. In craning round, she became aware of her 
forgotten neighbour, twinkling towards her own delight. 
Proud. Justly proud of the witnessed reception of the babe’s 
contribution, and of the babe, sustaining, mute and motionless, 
the long silences, at home and at ease, qualifying as a Friend. 

Far away towards the downs, a low, prolonged cannonade. 

‘Thunder. Rmbledumbledumble.’ The crackling of a 
cautiously handled paper bag. A biscuit, peacefully crunched. 

‘ Dear Luard’—a weak, low-toned, conversationally expostu¬ 
lating voice from the platform, from one of the bonneted 
women, ceasing, seeming to have no more to say, seeming, for 
an instant that kept Miriam pressjpg the edge of a sharp heel 
into a vulnerable ankle, merely to intend a gentle protest 
against the roof-battering torrent. ‘Send down thy blessing 
upon us this morning. Upon us all. We have gathered here 
to receive thy blessing, Luard. . . .’ Going on and on, the 
thin dry voice gained strength and a little warmth, but still 
seemed continuously to expostulate. Listening only to its 
inflections which now were suggesting a genteel customer 
admonishing a careless tradesman, Miriam wondered how 
it could be that upon this woebegone female should have 
descended the honour of a place upon the platform. A break 
in the voice called her attention. 'Especially, we would 
remember the little chewdren, Luard.’ 

Struggling in vain against a fierce loathing, she found herself 
isolated with two assailants. On the one hand memories, 
tare but vivid, of outlying elders who, in thus distinguishing 
herself and Harriett from the surrounding adults, had inspired 
only nausea and reaped only contempt, and on the other a sly 
voice requesting her to note the difference between the mascu¬ 
line and the feminine contributions, and to admit St Paul 
justified in forbidding women to give voice in public. 

For the helplessly squirming children, including the boy 
whose consciousness, the engrossing biscuit forgotten, would 
once more have become an intelligent ear, she could do nothing. 
For the insistent voice there was an answer laid up in the 
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archives of her intermittent feminism. Searching the records, 
to the accompaniment of the intolerable intonations, she met 
resistance coming from within, seeming at first a sense of the 
unsuitability of the occasion and becoming, while she reminded 
herself that the occasion, already banished by her own anger, 
left empty space excellently available for a pressing matter, 
the misty dawn of a conviction, new and startling and bringing, 
as it cleared and took shape, a return of the sense of unity 
with those about her. 

I no longer care. 

Could ^s be true? Summoning the hitherto infallible 
inspirers of wrath, things read incredulously, opinions, roundly 
expressed or casually implied, she found that they failed to 
move her. Deprived of tl}eir old power, lustreless, deflated, 
they seemed now only the harsh and pitiful echoes of a 
world from which for ever she had escaped, the world, 
outside Quakerdom, where still they pursued their poisonous 
way. 

The voice ceased. Unawares, her eyes flew to the tormentor. 
There she sat, at the end of the row, leaning back in her chair, 
weary, exhausted by joyless activity. A gentle face, reproachful. 

Tick-toch Tick-tock. 

Into this third silence had come the lifting of the light, and 
now its full radiance restored the aspect of the room to what 
it had been at the beginning of the hour whose end was now 
at hand. The outer world reasserted itself, its clear sounds 
echoing into the height of its sky. Every one must feel its 
influence, the sense of emergence, the thinning of the enclosed 
atmosphere, the dispersal of concentration. Trying to recall 
the end of the London meeting, she remembered only the 
faces of the women who stood talking together, lingering to 
greet and converse, their look of deep controlled vitality. In 
^eir neighbourhood there was none of the atmosphere of 
essential isolation spread by even the most sociable church- 
woman. Without being dignified, they had a serene dignity. 
Like Rachel Maty. Even in this little village meeting, the 
Quaker social rudiments were represented. If only on account 
of these, it was good to be here, to be in the midst of a 
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community that was swayed by them. Even though the only 
woman to pe voice created the impression of being a lonely, 
sourly puritanical Low Churchwoman. 

Would there be another word, to lift the gloom she had left 
upon the air and that even the returned sunlight had failed 
to disperse? 

‘ We thank —the voice of Alfred Roscorla, hardly above 
a whisper, seeming to emerge from the stillness rather than to 
break it—for thy neamess-^ring another teeek—for thy sure 
promise—dmays to be with us—chse at hand—in all our diffi¬ 
culties—to give us—whenever we turn to thee—thy peace' 


‘She's a kind soul, she does her best, but usually working a 
little beyond her strength.’ 

‘She needs a holiday,' said Mrs Roscorla, who had been 
eagerly waiting to speak. ‘Too much meetings and visitings.’ 
Having spoken her mind, she turned with a smile that said, ‘ Let 
us forget her and enjoy our stroll home in this sunlight after 
the shower. Life is pleasant, as Mrs Bradley ought to know. 
I ’ve no patience with her.’ 

Automatically, hardly realizing what she did, finding her 
standing alone and frail, swaying a little on her uncertein feet 
in the road to which she had made her independent way while 
still the others lingered talking, she had given Mrs Roscorla 
her arm. To that sudden blind movement, she owed her 
present position between mother and daughter slowly climbing 
the endless hill. By the time the far-off house should be 
reached, a lifetime of revealing association would be left 
behind. Forever she could have gone on talking to Miss 
Roscorla, from whom still emanated warm appreciation of her 
relief in learning that this halting little meeting was merely a 
tentative offshoot of Quakerdom, a scattering of local people 
drawn to Friends from church or chapel, drawn, she suspected, 
in the first place by the quality of the Roscorlas, the personality 
of Miss Roscorla, operating in her missionary days down here 
before the farm-life started. By the charm of a voice whose 
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evety sound was communication more eloquent than the words 
it so beautifully transformed. 

Eadh of them had risen to her innocent-sounding allusion 
to Mrs Bradley, relishing, while the one gently defended and 
the other zestfully explamed her, the presence of a compmon 
sufferer to whom opinions might be confided without risk of 
leakage. But now, as she passed into silent contemplation of 
a possible world suddenly fully supplied with Quaker meetings 
drawing together all who were Quakers unawares, the link on 
her left was snapped. The slight weight on her arm, alter¬ 
nately, to the irregular rhythm of the tottering footsteps, 
lifting and pressing, became a warning, powerfully demanding 
its restoration. Returning to what ^e had been a moment 
before, all ears for the responses to her own relief in learning 
that the dismal woman on the platform had joined Friends 
from the Plymouth Brethren, she found the warning gone, 
the link ready to be restored. By further discussion of local 
people ? By making conversation whose deliberate contrivance 
would come between oneself and this present well-being; 
this heavenly sense of belonging, of being surrounded and 
secure? 

If she could shake her mind free, topics would spontaneously 
arise. But effort brought only the realization, upon a tide of 
joy, that still it was only J uly. She decided for silence. Soon, 
the approaching milestone would offer a topic and then, as 
slowly they climbed the last of the hill, the elms would come 
into sight and provide material that would branch and grow. 
They rounded the bend and there, just ahead, lay the mile¬ 
stone and the fork, the turning-point of her iitst excursion. A 
vehicle, rumbling along from behind, was almost upon them. 
An event. The old lady must gently be propelled a little 
nearer to the grass-fringed roadside. Already Miss Roscorla 
had dropped ^hind. Pressing the frail arm to her side, she 
turned and smiled, while making the necessary sideways move¬ 
ment, freely down into the bonneted face, making the most of 
the adventure of moving a few steps upon the surface of a 
shared earth in order to escape the impact of something moving 
more quickly along the same path. 
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That's right, said Mrs Roscorla’s answering smile, brilliant, 
almost roguishly expressing her approval and appreciation. 
A carriage passing and we moving aside. A pleasant adventure. 
That’s right. Then, turning her eyes once more to the road¬ 
way: ‘There they are,’ she said gaily. 

Looking ahead, Miriam recognized the family coach and, 
with a smiting self-reproach, the figure of Richard, the for¬ 
gotten Richard wHo, as far as she was concerned, might have 
spent his morning in another world. Turned full round in 
his place on the box beside Alfred who was driving, supported 
by a hand on the rail behind him, he was looking back, un¬ 
smiling, at the three walkera. Ixwking directly forth from the 
centre of his solitary being, as though unwitnessed and alone. 
With a pang of apprehension, solitude on behalf of the man 
who was being dkeived, she saw in his face his reading of all 
he had seen, in approaching, in going by, and now, as he fronted 
and focused the group whose centre was the young lady: 
looking 'a picture’ in the scabious-blue gown, its shoulder- 
straps set firmly upon the creamy lace that rose to her neck and 
moulded her arms to the wrists, supporting upon one of those 
lace-clad arms the beloved frail figure. Meeting hers, his eyes 
moved immediately to his mother and back again to rest upon 
her own, seeming so near and so engulfing that for an instant 
nothing else was visible. Released as he turned away, she 
found herself alighted, on the further side of that irreversible 
moment, amongst London friends arrived upon the scene in¬ 
credulous, protesting; powerless. They vanished, driven away 
by confident glad laughter, leaving her alone with Richard’s 
r^tives, needing somehow to employ her swiftly moving 
breath. 

'The clouds seem to have vanished quite away,’ she said 
and heard the tremor in her animated voice and turned to search 
the face of the chief wimess, present with all her faculties 
serenely aWt her during that age-long moment. For the 
second time to-day she saw Miss Roscorla transformed. Upon 
her cheeks was a rose-red flush, removing the years. 

‘Yes,’ she said evenly, and the pulsating interval brought 
no message, dropped no hint as to the nature of the onlooker’s 
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experience—'the thunder seems to have passed quite of!.’ 
She looked, as if inquiringly, away across the meadows beyond 
the further hedge, and kept her eyes upon them as she walked; 
collecting henelf. 

‘Alfred’s a good driver. They’ll soon be home.’ Serenely, 
in an unchanged world, the old lady was watching the distant 
carriage climb the gentle rise. 

‘Yes,’ she responded, ‘they haven’t for to ^,’ and knew that 
her voice, emphatic and insincerely judicial, confessed, to her 
other companion, her thankfulness for the diversion. Re¬ 
turning, she caught Miss Roscorla’s face turned fully round, 
silently regarding her. Catching at the elms, the promised 
topic, now mercifully visible in the distance, she launched forth. 

‘I’ll ask you,’ said Miss,Roscorla, the moment she rested 
from the labour of stringing sentences together and driving 
into them the semblance of an animated interest, ‘a question. 
You ’ll notice as we pass them,’ and now her voice, relievedly 
escaping into a neutral topic, might have been one’s a>wn, 
‘ that they ’re not quite evenly planted. Can you tell me which 
two are furthest apart?’ 

Here they were, the desolate trees, suggesting for years past, 
to Roscorla eyes, only this simple catch. 

‘I’m afraid I ’ll have to disappoint-’ 

‘Ah, she’s guessed itl’ chuckled the old lady, stumbling a 
little in her eagerness. ' Now isn’t that the iitst person who’s 
guessed it, Rachel Mary?’ 

‘Well, no. I think just one or two guessed it.’ 

‘Ah, yes. One or two, I expect.’ 

She seemed to be reading from afar the known features 
of a dream. 'Ihe voices, the words, even the small sounds in 
between of slow footsteps upon the ascending ground, were 
familiar, as if recited, and recognized as they felt. 

Easeful silence while she listened in this dream-world, 
identified with its players, for the next familiar sound. 

‘We ’ll have to show you,’ said Miss Roscorla, and her voice 
came isolated, from to-day, with quiet confidence and cheeri¬ 
ness, restoring novelty, ‘some of our further woods; before the 
autumn comes.’ 
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She had spoken firmly, from the context of her private 
speculations. 


The open window had filled the room with rich moist air. 
Wealth, solitary, forgotten, accumulated up here during the 
eventful evening.* Leaning forth, she met the unexpected 
deep scent of cloves, somehow wandered round from the near 
comer of the little walled garden. On any of the earlier even¬ 
ings it would have drawn her spirit forth. To-night it com¬ 
peted in vain with the life of the day. 

Leaning further out, she fixed her attention on the scent 
alone. Its character had changed. No longer a garden scent, 
it seemed to come from interiors. Sunday interiors decked 
with flowers severed from their roots, lavishly spending their 
perfume as they die. Vividly it recalled from the past a single 
forgotten experience as a stop-gap Sunday-school teacher, the 
embarrassments of inexperience set to instmet unembarrassed 
inexperience, in enclosed air that held, prominent amongst its 
stifling odours, the pungent fragrance of emshed and body- 
warmed lemon thyme and the oily-sweet aroma of red carna¬ 
tions. And now this same rich scent came from to-day, shut 
her in with visions of Sunday tea-parties in farm and cottage. 

At these flower-scented festivals, every seated figure was 
touched by a glint of regal individuality, independent, for an 
hour, of the concerns wherein to-morrow each, grown smaller, 
would be absorbed. 

With triumphant indifference, these images held themselves 
before her in the outer darkness, declaring themselves, if she 
should pursue her present path, henceforth inseparable com¬ 
panions of the scent of cloves. 

With the curtains drawn and the night shut out, she faced 
the flood solitude had released. Strangely prominent in the 
scenes closing in on her, even in those wherein he had played 
no part, was the figure of Frankie. Challenging the light, 
accentuating the darkness. And yet it was he who had brought 
the day’s deepest satisfaction. 
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Every time she had seen him he had been apparition. Sitting 
in the carrier’s omnibus, a punctually placed reminder, for* 
gotten as soon as he was out of sight. In meeting, a hint of 
the ceaseless presence in village life of things one would rather 
forget. >At the Roscorla tea-table, an affront, a spectre de¬ 
nuding the richest feast of the day. Yet after the pang of 
acceptance and of realizing that of such, of those not invited 
elsewhere, would be the Roscorlas’ chosen ^ests, his presence 
had brought this strange happiness. 

Frankie’s alien completeness, which they, in their kindly, 
active pity, failed to recognize, was somehow akin to every 
happy state 1 

li^en they all sat down together, restored to each other with 
Sunday still wielding its fuV power and the known burdens of 
each life temporarily lost, their combined wealth, emphasized 
by the presence of a stranger, magnetized the air. Meeting 
Frankie in the midst of them, it was easy to find things to say, 
not directly addressed to him, whose meaning he could appre¬ 
hend. To feel impelled to say them, even in growing aware, 
in the presence of a surprised audience unaware of themselves 
as sources of inspiration, of appearing to be deliberately playing 
a charming part. Charming the pupil, who sat half turned, 
glowing towards one’s geniality; and Miss Roscorla, who was 
grateful as well as pleased; and Mrs Roscorla, because the 
concrete little pictures, reduced to their utmost simplicity, not 
calling for reflection, dramatized by emphasis on single words, 
and that yet, helped by vocal modulations that made one listen 
as if to a voice not one’s own, seemed to bring the whole of 
truth, visitant, into the very air, proclaimed the old lady’s 
centrd unconscious belief: that every one knows everything 
worth knowing and is immensely to be congratulated. And 
Richard . . . pleased and approving, well satisfied to take a 
holiday from his task of being genei^ entertainer, descending 
into speech at need, in support of the role that was spon¬ 
taneously playing itself. 

The richest depth of social experience is to be had only in 
relation to those who, while exercising a poignant appeal, make 
DO demands? 
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But she knew she could not permanently respond to this 
appeal. That she would feel, if Frankie were always there, 
impatience with the obstructed mind, disgust, seeing it in 
motion, for the shambling body. 

And now she could see only Alfred Roscorla, his quiet pale 
face shining with an unearthly radiance. Alfred it was who 
had brought Frankie home to tea, enduring, sdl the way up 
from adult school* and all the way down to evening meeting, 
his solitary companionship. 

Could one even have kept the tea-table conversation some¬ 
where within the restricted eircle of Frankie’s vision, if die 
afternoon had been different ? 

‘A pleasant afternoon.’ And so perhaps it appeared to 
Richard as he came strolling dowp the garden in his Sunday 
leisure. Nothing had changed, but the whole domain seemed 
saddened, depressed, lifeless. The effect of what psychologists 
call ’reaction,’ which somehow ought not to be. Even when 
he reached one’s side, things remained sad. Overwhelming 
in their sadness. ‘Pleasant.’ So mild, and yet too great a 
tribute. And too small. 

‘If you were thinking of taking a walk, you might like to 
stroll across to the farm.’ 

Joy and disgust, inextricably mingled. Not the farm. Any¬ 
where but the farm, anything but toil-suggesting spectacles. 
Coming from him, even the idea seemed a kind of Sabbath- 
breaking. 

‘ Isn’t it a very long way ? ’ 

‘A tidy step by road, but not far across the fields.’ 

A useful piece of farmer’s lore. But would one remember 
at such a crisis, and have the courage to crouch in a ditch, if 
such were handy, and face the bull, looking up at him, until 
he grew weary, or someone amc along ? 

Another narrow track, a corridor between rustling walls of 
grey-blue oats, another stretch of wandering single file in easy 
i^ence. 

The small, squat farmhouse, set amongst its barns and 
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haystacb and wannly sunlit, yet seeming desolate, incomplete, 
with only a foreman living there. Meadows and meadows, 
each with a different loveliness, linked by the crazily sloping 
stiles. Strength, behind the hand that steadied and steered 
at the same time. Long intervals of strolling on and on, 
feelmg, although he seemed content to walk in silence, that 
one ought to be asking intelligent questions and, all the time, 
the lovely setting, aloof, each prospect sending with the first 
glimpse, its intimate message, its demand to be seen in solitude. 

‘Yes, it’s pretty stuff. Sainfoin,’ 

‘ But what a lovely beneficent name 1 Holy hay.’ 

Spoken gently, affectionately, so that it seemed to caress the 
opulently successful meadow, the ancient word, so strange upon 
his lips and yet so fitting, unable, even when anglicized, to 
lose either its beauty or its descriptive power, broke the spell 
of desolation lying, even here where the lovely old windmill 
looked straight down upon the valley, over the uninhabited 
farm, summoning thither the spirits of those who in early- 
Christian Europe had single-heartedly given to this herb its 
still-persistent name. But there was tiresome amusement, 
the shadow of a grin behind the look of aroused, gratified 
awareness, as he turned and gravely met my eyes. 

‘Is that JO-now? I never knew it. It’s true enough. 
Sainfoin makes good fodder.’ 

And when he had grasped the connection between sain 
and wholesome and holy and I asked him to agree that 
it was a pity holy had become so specialized and narrowed 
down, he spoke swiftly, heartily, as if from deep conviction: 
‘That’s so. There’s no sort of doubt about that.’ 

Walking in high-heeled shoes across the stubble over which 
he strolled so easily, feeling at a disadvantage, a hobbling towns¬ 
woman out of place upon the raw surfaces of masculine labour, 
I yet felt, the moment he apologized for the crossing that was 
to shorten the way, glad to be there rather than anywhere else, 
to be realizing the powerful exacting life of cultivated fields, 
even though &e re^zation meant that henceforth this lovely 
farm, seen from afar, would proclaim the price of its beauty. 
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'You may find it strange, me being here every day in the 
week, that I lilm sometimes to stroll over on a Sunday.’ 

‘The farm has two faces for you, a week-day and a Sunday 
face ? I mean, when there is no one here you can see how 
lovely it is?’ 

‘ Wett-imt, since you've asked me, I suggested us coming 
over this way because I certainly think the views hereabout 
are as pretty as any in the neighbourhood, barring the one from 
our garden,’ Pretty views. Pleasant weather. As if to such 
things only moderate feelings must be accorded. ‘ But there’s 
a queer thing,’ slowly, juScially, and looking round to pin 
my attention. ‘Any former’d tell you’—and I saw that it 
still gives him pride to call himself a farmer—‘that Sunday’s 
the only day you can see the plaw, take stock and make your 
plans.’ 

‘Nobody there to distract and remind you of the difliculties 
of working with hired labour.’ 

‘I guess that’s it.’ 

And when somehow I was asking him if he’d come to the 
farm when, on a Sunday, he felt depressed, meaning that in 
its lonely uninhabited state it was depressing; 

‘Well—BO. I ’ll tell you what I do when I’m depressed. 
Something for somebody else. As quick as I can. There’s 
nothing like it for curing depression.’ 

And I regretted missing the opportunity of telling him that 
no labour should be hired, that the payment of wages rather 
than shares created a wrong relationship. And we reached 
the sacred little copse, the mystery of its company of trees and 
of the sunlight striking through, silently, yet makmg one listen. 

‘Yes. It‘s a pretty little wood. I eat my lunch here when 
I can command a clear half hour. You can generally find a 
more or less dry spot. There‘s a good deal of pine, as you see, 
and not much undergrowth.’ 

The farmhouse and its meadows, the distant woods grown 
near, the little copse seen in its intimate loveliness, all too near 
to be felt, sending one in search of a vanished bourne. Every¬ 
thing recedes as you approach, unless you come in solitude, 
unaccompanied even by memory, 
tv—« 
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Yet after going back across the fields, forgetful of sur¬ 
roundings, putting together, turn and turn about, competitively, 
a map of London and at last agreeing, in the serious voices of 
people discussing an invalid, Aat no one who had once lived 
in the country could ever again want London for more than a 
brief interval, the walk round the wan and desolate farm became 
an achievement, and the last bit of the way, the lane leading 
into the road just above the house, had the enchantment of a 
sudden plunge from enclosure into air whose scents are almost 
tangible. Every hedgerow flower a promise and an invitation. 

^d it was the certainty, when we joined the others at tea, 
that Richard too felt this sense of achievement, keeping him 
poised and, even in his silence, expansive, that made it easy to 
talk for Frankie and helplessly to appear, for the second time 
to-day, in a charming character-part. 

And the third time; at evening meeting. Conspicuous 
amongst the stocky Sussex peasantry, two rows ahead across 
the gangway, at the near end of the row, Richard seemed nearer, 
being visible, than when at morning meeting he had sat along¬ 
side, with mother and sister intervening. But also most com¬ 
fortably far away, cut off from his ovm party which he could 
see only by turning fully round. An impossibility, once 
meeting was setded, even for an unprominent Friend. Yet 
difficult to banish, not only because he was so visible, but 
because of that strange, disquieting remaik. If, for him, in a 
meeting that does not soon produce spoken words, there is 
‘nothing to do but sit and thitdc,’ he cannot be called a Quaker. 
Is just a charming Irishman, fascinating in the way the Irish 
mysteriously are, brought up on Quaker tenets and conforming 
without understanding what is implied ? 

Concentration, in the gentle, diffused light of lamps and 
afterglow in competition, was easier than in this morning’s 
livid storm-light. Presently he vanished, from sight and from 
memory. 

If the hymn-boob had not been insufficient for the crowded 
meeting, ffie old lady would have had one to herself and Miss 
Roscork, too, would not have been sharing, head turned in the 
direction of her brother, with her neighbour. And if someone 
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had not selected from the strange collection, apparently com¬ 
piled from the hymn-books of every denomination, one of the 
few Ancient and Modem, Richard, when he looked round, 
would have seen me peering for the words in the badly printed 
little book. 

The decrepit harmonium, incredibly wheezing out the tune 
beloved from childhood, sent me back to All Saints’ on summer 
Sunday evenings'when the altar flowers, massed beneath the 
neat unwavering flames of the high tapers, drew into one’s 
mind the bliss of to-morrow, its flowers and sunlight, waiting, 
so near at hand. The familiar words returned, no longer a 
mere filling, whose meaning remained unnoticed, for the lovely 
little tune, but real, winged, bearing one up. So that when 
impossibly he turned, the scene ^was set for him in a way no 
cunning contrivance could have bettered. The young woman, 
holding the shared book so that the frail old eyes could com¬ 
fortably follow the words, stood upright in the becoming glow 
of a near lamp, singing, from memory, with all her heart; 
arresting what might have appeared as a casual sweeping glance 
directed towards his people, part of a movement permitted by 
the general upheaval of the meeting for song. 

And without turning my raised eyes, to which at that moment 
everything ahead althou^ unseen was clearly visible, I was 
aware, turned to follow his gaze, of the faces of the village girls 
in the row behind him, and that of his sister, she also, turned 
upon me to inquire. It was only for an insmnt that his eyes 
rested, showing, as clearly as if I were looking directly into 
them, a calm grave scrutiny, determined, careless of onlookers. 
For an eternity during which everything vanished, leaving us 
alone in apace. 

In eterrial life. 

Here, amongst the Roscorlas, the sense of everlastingness is 
about one all the time. And the sense of indestructible in¬ 
dividuality. With any one of them, such a moment would be 
possible; though without the marvellous sense of support and 
earthly security. 

It is true. Such an experience is possible in relation to 
Rachel Mary. When we are together, we are conscious mainly 
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of each other, of something unchanging and trustworthy far 
away within Ae personal d^ths. Such a moment, with man 
or woman, is a spiritual experience, moving body and soul. 

What ought I to do ? Tell these folks I am not what I seem, 
am, from their point of view, a wolf in sheep’s clothing? 

Richard is not a child. With all his simplicity, he is more 
worldly than the others, broken, as Rachel Mary hinted, by 
some great unhappiness, capable of a measureof understanding. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Setting down tRe pail with a business-like bang upon the 
grimed floor of the little summer-house and rolling up her 
beeves, Miriam felt herself a companion of Eliza and wondered 
how far the girl realized the wealth and security of her situation. 
Year in, year out, amidst scenes of inexhaustible ever-changing 
loveliness, with no responsibility beyond the creation of clean¬ 
liness, she shared the zestful, va(icd life of the household. 

‘She’s nothing but a slap-cabbage.’ Whoever was thus 
contemptuously disposed of. Miss Roscorla made no comment 
and the girl, when Miriam reached the interior of the kitchen, 
was still volubly talking, Ailing with her voice tlie room in 
which she was so fully at home, bustling about, supported by 
and obviously revelling in the confusion all about her of piled 
breakfast things, vegetables brought in fresh and dewy from 
the garden and the preparation, upon one half of the large 
table, for a tremendous jam-making; delighting, too, in the 
quiet presence of Miss Roscorla, in pouring forth to her as she 
worked, in being youth to her middle age and in knowing 
herself immensely important and valuable. 

‘I ’ll get there, soon's we’ve Anished this afternoon, and if 
they don’t like me without me best dress, they can look at 
something else.’ And she vanished, with hurried footsteps, 
but dancingly, with the poise belonging to consciousness of 
recognized ability, into the back kitqhen. 

‘I want. Aunt Mary, a pail; and a scrubbing-brush.’ 

Coming forward to meet Miriam in the middle of the vast 
kitchen floor, she stood there smiling, at leisure, rubbing her 
Uttle hands together in the maimer of one who says, 'Well, and 
what can I do for you ?’ as if to shelter their meeting in this very 
public thoroughfare, by giving to it, in the eyes of witnesses, 
even if these should be only their surface selves, the air of 
S17 
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important business, while she sent forth, standing so near that 
Miriam felt it enfold her like an embrace, the all-obliterating 
smile that carried with it herself and her resources. 

*You shall have them,’ she said, and stood there, at ease and 
available, ignoring her clamorous surrounds and also, for the 
moment, the unexpected demand, in favour of this momentary 
isolation of their two selves, their brief common past and the 
brightly hovering future gathered so richly ‘together, here, at 
the busiest centre of the homestead. 

Longing to hug her, aware that the time had not yet come, 
unable to project into her own eyes enough of her inward self 
to respond to Rachel Mary’s fullness of expression, Miriam 
swung her arms into the air, making of them a broken arch 
above the little figure. ‘What,’ she cried, ‘are you doing?’ 
And poured down towards the upturned, smiling face the joy 
irradiating her as she realized the intensification, in standing 
thus closely confronted, of the promise of to-day and of the 
memories, heaped in rich confusion upon the background of 
her consciousness, of the days lived through under this beloved 
roof. 

‘All sorts of little odd jobs,’ chuckled Miss Roscorla and 
still held her place. 

‘There was an earwig,’ she began, dropping her arms and 
watching lively childlike interest dawn in the face before her, 
and he^ heavy, firm footsteps, approach along the garden 
path towards the door of the back kitchen. 

‘Ah, well, the earwig can wait,’ she said, ‘and I ’ll come back 
in a minute for the pail and brush. 1 ‘m going,’ she mouthed 
voicelessly, under the shelter of Eliza’s voice promising Richard 
his clean^ boots sooner than he would be ready for them, ‘to 
scrub, if you don’t mind^the summer-house and sit in it.’ 

‘Don’t tire thyself.’ 

Escaping along the passage, and through the open alcove 
door, skimming down the sitting-room and out into the green¬ 
house within whose moist warm air, fiuntly flavoured with 
whitewash, mosquitoes sang and ripening peaches spread their 
increasing perfume, she still felt upon her burning cheek, Men 
there just as Rich^ appeared framed in the doorway at the 
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kitchen’s further end, the affectionate touch of Rachel Mary’s 
toil-roughened finger. 

The delight of being a postulant Eliza, triumphant in the 
kingdom of cleansing wherewith all other things were given, 
was already losing its power. Her desire to inhabit this remote 
dilapidated little interior, dawning the moment she had looked 
in upon its dust-smothered ivy and festoons of spiders’ webs, 
returned in strength to demolish the enterprise of achieving 
cleanliness for its own sake. There was comfort, shared and 
happy, in seeing the dust of years move out into the open, into 
its rightful place, to proaed there, refreshed by dew and rain, 
once more upon its own adventure. And comfort mingled 
with solicitude in seeing startled spiders scamper away to weave 
fresh webs elsewhere. But now that the wooden scat was clean 
and the webs that hung too near were brushed away, enough 
was done. The enclosure, habitable, still retained its appear¬ 
ance of untouched security and its peace, dwelling there so long 
alone and now to have an undisturbing guest. 

Making her way up through the house in search of writing 
materials and the rickety little bed-side table upon which 
presently would fall the garden light coming in through the 
ivy-draped entrance, she found it suddenly, strangely, aloof, 
an unknown dwelling-place wherein she was a stranger. A 
shaft of sunlight falling through the skylight upon the upper 
landing brought back all that Amabel had drawn from her and 
shaped and set up and rapturously blessed: a tale told long ago 
of someone who was not quite herself. 

Coming back along the deserted landing, feeling her way 
step by step down the stairs that were hidden by the projecting 
table whose tilted top held, precariously slanted, all she needed 
for the newly acquit^ workroom, she found herself once more 
closely besieged, moving thus slowly through the silent, 
evocative house, by memories of moments wherein the whole 
of her being had been caught up. Holding them off, helped 
by the sense of traversing a public highway, she went forward 
step by step until the hall was reached and, with the sound of 
distant voices, the full security of public life. 

To escape encounter, she carried her burden through the 
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little hall sitting-room and out across the sheltered space 
created by the shadow of the huge dark tree. Here memory 
vanished and her lonely purpose filled all the future. But in 
the sunlit neutral territory around the unfrequented little 
summer-house, the past returned with the full power of the 
independent life given to it by Michael and Amabel. 

Until Michael’s coming, the moments now once more 
assailing her had stood, whenever she was^alone, motionless 
upon every horizon, asking questions; provisionally. Without 
learning of their existence, Michael had made them move, and 
had begun to answer some of their questions. Brmging to 
mind workaday London and, with his dingy office clothes and 
the grime accumulated upon his person during a morning 
in the city followed by a railway journey, the very odour of 
London’s summer streets, Ke had startled into active being, 
during those moments of piloting his pathetically incongruous 
figure from the meadow-girdled railway station to the carrier’s 
wholesomely dusty little omnibus, her nascent determination 
to escape at ail costa from gloom and grime. His two days of 
lyrical enthusiasm for his surroundings, which in the course 
of a single week vrould have given place to an impatient longing 
for libraries and a rich provision of newspapers, expressed only 
the satisfaction of a hunger town life could not satisfy. But 
his instant appreciation of the Roscorlas—‘There is something 
in this Celtic nature far outdoing the character of simple 
English types; mart-subtle in its charm. But still, well, I can 
still say, with the reservations of which already you know, 
good old Johnny Bull’—was indestructible. 

It must have been from her bedroom window in the wing 
that Rachel Maty had witnessed the little scene she had de¬ 
scribed so gently after he had gone. Overnight, Michael had 
cast his spell upon them. Sitting there in their soft lamplight, 
glowingly beautiful, delighting them with his rich dignity and 
simplicity. Revealing to them, even vriiile he told his little 
anecdotes and asked his n^ve, direct questions, the reserves of 
intellectual force speaking independently from brow and eyes. 
Bringing them fre^ experience in his reading of the pstdm. 
Not the pensive, devout recital of an ancient text embodying 
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permanent truths, but the passionate intoning of a poem, so 
dat it seemed an improvisation, carrying the tide of the 
reader’s current emotion. 

Looking from her window, early on Sunday morning before 
any one was about, Rachel Mary had seen ‘Mr Shatov’ out on 
the dewy lawn alone, believing himself unobserved . . . 
dancing, A lonely little Jew, jigging about on her lawn, 
solemnly, clumsily, and yet with an appealing grace, the heavy 
bulk of his body redeemed by the noble head, face uplifted to 
the sky, beard-point extended in the alien Sussex air; rejoicing 
before the Lord, with the tablets of the Law invisibly held 
withm his swaying arms. Was it because she saw me so nearly 
weeping that tears rose in her eyes also, behind the glint of 
amusement ? Did she see his pathos ? 

Amabel, too, had won her. ^She’s a proper Irishwoman; 
broad-shouldered, and she knows how to laugh.’ Nostalgia, 
felt throughout half a lifetime amongst the chill, unresponsive 
English ? Yet all the time, and although there was so much 
space indoors and out to whirl about in and fill with her laughter, 
Amabel had seemed confined. Without having been told in 
advance of the vastness in every direction of the outdoor scene, 
without being asked to admire, she had begun by seeming to 
ignore and then had judged it. ‘How,’ she had murmured 
dreamily, ‘can any one exist in the country without servants 
and a carriage?’ 

In face of the picture she called up, of a country life wherein, 
upon a taken-for-granted background of undisturbing and 
subservient natural beauty, leisurely people of a single class 
have easy access to each other, both bustling Eliza and the 
family coach ceased to exist. Beyond that one remark she 
made no comment, said no word about the Roscorlas, kept me 
ceaselessly in London, living through the events of her last 
days in the tea-shop—drawing belated exoneration from know¬ 
ing that at last she, too, knew what it was to feel broken at the 
end of the day’s work and, in the morning, still broken, longing 
only for cessation and stilkess. ‘ You must have hated me, my 
dear, when I used to sail in to wake and make you talk at five 
o’clock’—hearing of her fate at the hands of her family, even 

IV—‘h 
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the adoring Indian brother, foiled of his desire to launch her 
in the only world he knew, sitting down within its still high- 
waited security to cast her off with a single phrase; re^ 
believing he would rather see her dead than married to a Jew. 
And the group at home, made up of his counterparts, their 
unconsidered immunity partly resting upon exploitation of the 
country wherein he was so prominent a figure, repudiating, 
banishing her for life, not because she propo^ to change her 
religion but because she was placing herself, socially, outside 
the pale. 

She had recounted it all, had seemed sincerely to regard it, 
as a farce playing itself out in the background of the scene 
whereon she made her preparations for triumphant emergence 
as a Jewish matron. 

Just as she was leaving; ‘'Miral He’s a darlingl You ’ll 
be utterly happy.’ 

‘Then they don’t make you want to fly for your life ?’ 

Laughter, carrying off thought or its absence; carrying off 
the excitement of her return to her own centre. 

And through the sound of her laughter I looked ahead, to see 
and state for her the worst of what I saw. 

'You see, Babinka, I make mean calculations. On one 
side, I should live upon the people occasionally turning up 
who more or less think and read—I mean beyond Mrs 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and Longfellow—and wouldn’t 
be embarras.sed by free discussion of ideas. You see although, 
now, I’d sooner confess to a mermaid’s tail than to any sort 
of mind, I found myself makitig these calculations. You 
see ? i^ow-then.’ 

She hesitated, and there rushed into my mind those many 
pictures of a Richard she had not seen. Richard tending hu 
sick mother, and, when I strained my ankle, spending all his 
leisure in keeping me entertained, reading Longfellow, playing 
spelicans, and winning with the inconceivable delicacy of his 
large rough hands, the hands that this morning steered the 
earwig down, bit by bit through carefully folded pleats in my 
muslin sleeve until it fell upon the ground. Richard wanted 
in the village, whenever there was trouble. 
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'No, Mita. . . . lliere’s only one thing 1 couldn’t stand. 
My God, those au^l silences! ’ 

And she glared, reminiscently, and as if into the face of some 
ultimate horror, into space, standing there on the step of the 
omnibus, her visit safely over; restored to me, unique, irre¬ 
placeable, removing wiA the strength of her repudiation of 
what most attracted me, my last doubt. 

‘I’m going tv hit Mike, as soon as I get back, as hard as I 
can punch.’ 

And I went back and found Rachel Mary waiting where we 
had left her, paying tribute, by remaining there unoccupied 
and by the radiance of her welcome, both to the departed 
Amabel and to our restoration to each other. It was as though 
the forty-eight hours had been a week. We knew, now, that 
the gap was closed, that wc had grown, during the long scatter¬ 
ing of concentration, nearer to each other. For a moment we 
were silent. No embarrassment. No need for speech. And 
when I carolled ‘It’s so nice to have friends, so nice when 
they come and so nice when they go,’ she tinkled appreciatively. 
But when I risked telling her the story of the hard punch, feeling 
as I spoke that she was listening to the sound of my voice 
addressed to her alone, as well as for the distant sound of 
Amabel, she spoke eagerly, without weighing her words, glow¬ 
ing with delighted approt^ that seemed glad to escape: ‘She s 
a proper Iri^woman . . .’ 

And they stood alone, Rachel Mary and Amabel, so strangely 
assorted; in league. 


Here, amidst the dust-filmed ivy leaves md the odour of 
damp, decaying wood, was the centre of her life, "inie rickety 
little table was one now with its predecessors, the ink-stained 
table under the attic roof at Tansley Street, first made sacred 
by the experience of setting marginal cortOTentaries upon 
Lahitte's bombastic outpourings; and the little proud new 
bureau at Flaxman’s, joy for her eyes from the inoment of its 
installation, new Joy each day when morning burnished its br^ 
candlesticks and cast upon its surface reflected pools of light; 
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and, later, depth, an enveloping presence in whose company 
alone, with an article for George Taylor being written on 
the «xtended flap, she could escape both the unanswerable 
challenge of the strident court and the pervading presence of 
Selina, and becoming, when it went back with her to Tansley 
Street, the permanent reminder amongst easy and fluctuating 
felicities, of one that remained, so long as its prices were faith* 
fully paid, both secure and unfathomable. • 

The ancient summer-house, again a visible surrounding, the 
private property of the Roscorlas, strangers whose ways were 
not her ways, in whose domain she had pursued, for the whole 
morning, this alien occupation that had banished them to the 
ends of the earth, to return now, bearing with them a challenge 
she had no strength to meet. *’ Soon she must join them, con¬ 
valescent, too weary to play her established part. Weariness 
might be explained. Already they had had a writer beneath 
their roof. But he had been a bird of passage, uninvolved, 
remaining apart. Finding here, surrounded by purposeful, 
unimpinging activities, a peaceful, romantic perching place. 
His preoccupation known in advance, he had not arrived and 
been accepted in one guise and then suddenly presented himself 
in another. 

And there was nothing, in this mass of hurriedly written 
pages, to justify the havoc-working confession. They repre¬ 
sented a chase, soon grown conscious of its own futility, after 
something concealed within the impulse that had set her 
down to write, bringing fatigue and wrath over her failure to 
materialize it in the narrative whose style was worse than that 
of the worst boob of this kind. These tracts of narrative 
were somehow false, a sort of throwing of dust that still would 
be dust even if its grains could be transformed to gold; question¬ 
begging, skating dong surfaces to a superficial finality, gratui¬ 
tously, in no matter what tone of voice, offered as a conclusion. 

Perhaps if she put it away and forgot it, it might one day be 
transformable into something alive dl over, like die best of the 
artides for George Taylor, interesting to write and to read 
apart from the idea being handled, and best m those parts that 
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ran away from the idea and had to be forcibly twisted back until 
they pointed towards it, or cut down to avoid the emergence 
of a contradictory idea. 

Bob Greville. It was Bob, driving so long ago a little nail 
into her mind when he said,' Write the confessions of a modem 
woman,’ meaning a sensational chronicle with an eye, several 
eyes, upon the interest of sympathetic readers like himself— 
‘Woman, life’s heroine, the dear, exasperating creature’—who 
really likes to see how life looks from the other side, the women’s 
side, who put me on the wrong track and created all those 
lifeless pages. Following them up, everything would be left 
out that is always there, preceding and accompanying and 
surviving the drama of human relationships; the reality from 
whieh people move away as soon as they closely approach and 
expect each other to be all in all. 



CHAPTER IX 

Encompassed by the sound of Rachel Maiy’s*voice, the future 
lost its power of putting unanswerable questions. In her 
presence was fullness of joy; in a new silence. Eloquent of 
her desire, pressing somewhere far away beneath the sense of 
companionship bom of investigation of each other’s point of 
view, to make, if the way should open, the ever-hovering com¬ 
munication, that yet, shining^from her face and sounding in 
every word she spoke, need not be made. 

Pausing, Rachel Mary called her attention to a dragon-fly, 
‘the devil’s darning needle,’ shuttling from point to point above 
the sunlit stream. Irradiating the universe. 

A noisy old perambulator, pushed by a labouring man, rattled 
across the end of the lane. Raised by the sound, ^eir two pairs 
of eyes were watching the aperture. No one else appeared. 
The man was alone. 

‘Now that,’ said Rachel Maty, ‘is a thing you ‘d never see 
in Ireland.’ Pride sounded in her voice, approval of the ways 
of the country of her birth. Disapproval of the sight she had 
just witnessed? 

‘Irishmen,’ asked Miriam, sensing in advance the reply that 
spread the flat landscape, opening as they approached the 
mouth of the high-hedged lane, drearily from end to end of 
the world, ‘are contemptuous of women and what are called 
women’s jobs?’ 

After a more than usually prolonged Quakerly pause, ‘I 
think,’ said Rachel Mary, ‘there's a little contempt.’ Her 
voice was uncertain, her eyes downcast; She had spoken the 
truth. Re^tfiilly? 

Abandoning the stricken landscape, Miriam departed on a 
mental tour. Picture after picture emerged from the past, 
sources of the deposits of convincing statement any one of 

Sa6 
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which, she felt sure, remembering her own release as the light 
went up, now here, now there, until the pattern of thought stood 
clear, would appeal to Rachel Mary. But the deposits, so long 
neglected, had lost their first lustre and become, save for a 
word here and a phrase there, indecipherable. Home was 
approaching, clouded over, and there was no time for anecdote 
and exposition. 

‘Queer,’ she said, catching at the first handy fragment, and 
aware of her companion’s face turned, swifdy, expectantly, 
and saw, beyond the single projected statement, the way to a 
small clear line of thought, not the best of the evidence, but 
able to keep the matter within the safe borders of generalization, 
‘how men fear to lose caste, seem to be nothing, most of 
them, apart from what they do. Perhaps fear accounts for 
their contempt?’ * 

‘Well, I shouldn’t exactly call it /ear.’ 

‘Ignorance?’ 

‘Perhaps sometimes there may be a little ignorance.’ She 
had a stop in her mind in regard to masculine assumptions, 
but in her selfless life had never paused to put it into words. 

‘Well, you know, nowadays, men are being challenged out 
of their own mouths, by their own researches. Science is 
beginning to say that when of the two parents the father is the 
stronger character, the family will contain more girls than boys. 
Well, there is your large army of brothers and my little array, 
four, one died in infancy, of sisters. I don’t know, of course, 
whi(^ of your parents was the stronger, but my faAer, at any 
rate mentally and nervously, was vastly stronger than my 
mother. Whose life was saddened by his scepticism. Which 
frightened her because she had an unbounded respect for his 
mind and did not realize how much it was foiraed and led 
by the sayings of eminent men of the moment. Now listen, 
Rachel Mary. If science is right in this account of the pro¬ 
portions of the sexes, then, since there are always more male 
than female births, women carry the palm. Of course science 
may presently cancel this theory. Meantime there is a fact 
that points the same way, although it is always, even by scien¬ 
tific people, called inexplicable, or, which is the same thing, a 
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mysterious provision of nature. In the period succeeding a 
war, during which thousands of men are lulled, the percentage 
of male births goes up. Which, if their theory is right, is what 
might be expected and not at all mysterious or to be laid to 
the account of nature’s wisdom. You see? The best men, 
especially where there is conscription, what is called the flower 
of the nation’s manhood, is wip^ out, the daughter-producing 
party is diminished, and there will he a larger percentage of 
sons than ever. You see ? ’ 

After a moment’s thought, she turned with her adoring smile. 
Its departure left her face clouded. One of those rare women, 
the salt of the earth, she judged silently. While every century 
rings with the voices of men, of all sorts, complacently bellowing 
their judgments of women. She was troubled by masculine 
pretensions, but would soone'r die than complain. 

‘While we do’ . . . her voice had tailed away, and then, 
after a pause, had murmured indifferently, as if they were not 
worth naming; ‘the little jobs.’ 

Standing small on the meeting-house platform, her little 
muffin hat askew unawares, she had looked so sweet. And so 
fierce as she described one by one the horrors of the drunkard’s 
home, witnessed during her missionary years in London. 
‘Terrible, isn’t it?’ Rhetorical pause, and then, still sweetly 
fierce, ‘But that’s not the worst.’ Going wherever she was 
called, shielded by her little grey cloak and bonnet, she had seen 
life ‘ in the raw.’ Had passed through terror. In that moment 
of becoming aware, after she had helped the woman through 
her dying and closed her eyes, of the human vultures all about 
her, waiting. ‘Putting up a prayer,’ looking round to find, 
standing in the doorway, her tdlest brother and the policemen 
who had fetched him on seeing her enter the alley into which 
they ventured only in couples. 

And then, her chosen work given up altogether, and all her 
time given to her brothers. ‘My brethren had need of me.’ 

‘You have built your whole life into the lives of your 
brothers,’ said Miriam meditatively, taking in, bit by bit, 
what daily through the years this must have meant, ‘and they 
are not even aware of it.’ 
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Herself overwhelmed, she looked round at the little figure 
plodding along at her side, making the ground holy, and saw 
that Radtel Mary’s eyes were full of tears. 

In a moment, her self-command regained, she was speaking 
again: ‘I don’t think I’ve ever told you I’m fond of music’— 
then the thundcrings of Beethoven, and the gaieties and in¬ 
tensities of the Chopin waltzes and nocturnes, had reached her, 
sounding down through the open sitting-room window to her 
kitchen in the wing, as something more than an alien noise? 
Her voice had been low-toned, confessional, but now, in de¬ 
ploring the leaving of this love untaught and in describing the 
change in the attitude of Friends that had come too late to 
affect her own upbringing, she spoke cheerfully in her usual 
tone. 

Recalling the young women mit at quarterly meeting, com¬ 
paring them with Rachel Mary, Miriam wondered. In being 
submitted to the whole of secular culture, they had lost some¬ 
thing that only Puritanism can supply? Brisk and tolerant, 
entirely out-turned, they seemed without depth; too sure of 
themselves. 

‘I’ve never had a musical sister-in-law,’ said Rachel Mary, 
and looked away across the hedge on her further side and 
paused, as though awaiting, to a remark addressed to it alone, 
an answer from the landscape. ‘I have always wanted one,’ 
she added gently. 

Soundlessly, in the deep hush created by the low-toned 
confession, the heights and deeps of the long weeb, showing 
now as a brief period in Rachel Mary’s life, unremarkable and, 
in their essence, not to be distingui^ed from any other group 
of weeks, were swept away. Ahead, vanishing into the far 
distance, lay an untellable number of days as level as the 
marshes now come into view beyond the low hedge as they 
climbed the rise. Directing towards these days her hitherto 
averted eyes, Rachel Mary had also revealed their bleakness, 
lit and warmed only by the glow of a confessed alliance; a 
hidden bond of mutual love and support. 



CHAPTER X 

Mr Mayne, bringing his deck chair across thalawn. For more 
talk. To get the whole point of view set up and look at it, 
quietly and undisturbed. At the argumentative age, yet seek¬ 
ing truth rather than the opportunity to score a point. A 
Quaker, with a difference. A Quaker intellectual, having a 
free edge that escaped the circle down here? Yet they all 
liked him, presenting him a little eagerly, in advance of his 
arrival, as pitiful with his poor health, and fortunate, therefore, 
in being well off, and then, proudly and unanimously, as some¬ 
thing of a wonder. Coming innocently across the lawn, eager 
for talk, he knew nothing of the havoc he had wrought. 

Trying to remember what had led up to yestcr^y’s fatal 
remark, she recalled the general pleasantness of the atmo¬ 
sphere during those last moments before she became for them 
a kind of monster, the satisfaction radiating from all quarters 
of the table as she talked with the formidable guest; feeling at 
first glad to be able to help them in the business of entertaining 
him, and presently a half-impatient interest in his mental 
equipment. 

‘The difference between trade and commerce.’ Happy 
ground, since it was the early Quakers, who, while still the 
ancient chaffering went on, had asked one pticx and refused to 
bargain, creating a new world in trade and gaining the trust 
even of those who would trust nobody. A pleasant moment, 
bringing the sense of sharing with the descendants of those 
who had brought it about, the contemplation of a beneficent 
revolution. 

And while he began to consider this difference, sitting with 
bent head and an air of suspended judgment, and the others, 
hearing the comparison between trade and commerce for the 
first time, waited for some kind of elucidation, she had been 
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invaded by thoughts of the Stock Exchange, the ‘capture of 
markets’ that meant ruin for those who lost them, and had 
remembered the glowing face of Philip Wicksteed as he held 
forth about the iniquity of dealing in money until he had made 
her know that so as long as any one was starving it was wrong 
to have even a post office account; a mean little nest-egg. 

‘Money ought not to be saved.’ 

Only that. Jutt an encircling statement for him to think 
over. And even as she spoke there had dawned at the back 
of her mind a picture that challenged Wicksteed’s caricature. 

Ensconced in meditation, Maync had not noticed the quality 
of the stillness about the table. Its lively disapproval had 
reached and wakened her with the force of a blow. Full 
realization of enormity had come before she looked up to see 
the flush upon Alfred’s pale face, Rachel Mary’s discomposure, 
Richard stem and stormy, with clamped lips. All eyes averted, 
save those of Mrs Roscorla, whose wide depths, as they gazed 
across the table, held hatred as well as scorn. 

Yet only last night, when, stimulated by the visitor's presence 
and reunited by his early departure to his room, they had all 
sat talking together in the little back sitting-room and young 
Benson, speaking irrelevantly from the midst of his own 
thoughts, had suddenly said, ‘I’d love to sec Miss Henderson 
meet Joseph Judd, I wonder what she’d do,’ Rachel Mary had 
replied triumphantly, in almost ringing tones: ‘I ’ll tell you. 
She’d look—ftra^fA/overishead.’ 

Perhaps the damage done by her insane remark was less than 
she feared. 

‘ I like this tree better than the one in the front garden.’ 

Under ffie eye of Alfred making, more slowly than usual, his 
way down the path, looking across as he went, Mr Maync un¬ 
folded and set up his chair near enough to her own to share 
the shadow of the chestnut. 

‘That front one is an evergreen oak, a most queer tree. It 
sheds its leaves in the summer, making a litter when everything 
else is more or less tidy.’ 

Richard’s description of the habits of the dark tree, no longer 
just heightening her objection to it, became a piece of country 
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lore, part of her reapings during the weeks that had translated 
and built her into the life down here and that now appeared as 
a wealth of knowledge qualifying her to be, in relation to this 
urban young man, a faint shadow of the departed Richard, for 
whose absence life had punctually provided compensation, 
a brief return to the world whose inhabitants spend their 
leisure in discussion. 

Departing tiiis morning, unseen, by the early omnibus, 
Richard had carried away with him, if indeed, escaping from 
home, he should cast any backward glance, the picture of 
herself unveiled, innocently revealed by this young man who 
now sat so confidently at her side, as a young lady with the 
moat extree-ordinary ideas. By this time he was already 
settled in London, deep in t|}e suburban home of the younger 
married brother, deploying his charms, bearing himself in his 
light, pleased way, belonging to no one, never coming quite 
forth from where he lived and suffered alone. 

Bereft of his presence, so all-pervading and so comforting 
that even the very worst of the local disasters lost, once they 
were confided to him, their first power, the two villages and 
the surrounding country became one with their further neigh¬ 
bours, subject to a fatality that no one had the power to redeem, 
seen by this young man as a charming bit, amongst many other 
charming bits, of Sussex. 

‘It throws a darkness.’ 

'Like all evergreens. I don’t like them, don’t want green 
all the year round. Bare trees let in light, besides being in 
themselves so lovely.’ 

‘It ’a a lovely old homestead.’ 

“‘So odious and so dear.” Do you read Emerson?’ The 
quotation, slipped out unawares, brought vividly back the 
scene from which it was inseparable: the evening light falling 
mde through the window of the little hall sitting-room upon 
the figure of Rachel Mary darning socks, lingering, because 
the reading held her interest, far beyond the time for preparing 
supper. Richard, his cleaned gun propped in the comer 
b^d him, sitting further from the light, with crossed legs 
and Quakerly hands set one upon the other on the topmost 
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knee, listening, his face in shadow. Lifted, as the page was 
turned upon this phrase, revealing him at first startled by the 
strangely ma^ words and then, as they lanced the blind 
abscess of his unacknowledged thought, uneasy, stretching 
forth a hand, as the reading went on, to touch and shift the 
cleaning rags left upon the comer of the table; carrying off 
his disramfiturc. 

‘I know some of the essays, but I've not met that Does 
he really put it so?’ 

‘ He was probably middle-aged when he wrote that Youth, 
desiring only freedom, does not yet know that home is dear. 
What struck me, when I first encountered it, was the increased 
power of the contrasted adjectives. Not having for years given 
any thought to any kind of htyne and lumping all homes 
together as prisons, my interest was purely academic. And I 
imagined that the dear was thrown in with the odious to make 
an effective statement. It would have greatly surprised me to 
discover that the Emerson I knew should find home dear.’ 

‘ I think I don’t quite realise Emerson as a person.’ 

‘A poet, and a mystic. Also a man. And fair-haired. That 
is important. The fair-haired people invented scepticism. 
Philosophical scepticism. Philosophy of cut-off-ftom-the- 
roots ideas.’ 

'Do explain a little.’ Rather like the intonation of Cam¬ 
bridge Vereker. 

‘The Westerns.’ 

‘Ah, I see what you mean.’ 

‘Particularist Vikings. Not the Latins. Whose scepticism 
is quite different. Formal and jocular. By the way, I've 
seen a man, who may be said to have a happy home of which he 
is the pride, react to “ odious and dear.” A masculine reaction. 
Secret. I have shared it, again and again, in the presence of 
unsuspecting wives.’ 

‘You believe most homes are not happy, most married 
people that is to say?’ 

‘Even when they are, I am sure they all stand in their own 
light, in a way that is perfectly preventible. In a single, 
frightfully important, disregaided.detail. Which perhaps may 
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be the origin of dpetgnes and other high centrepieces. Have 
you ever been made uncomfortable by the efforts of a quite 
nice husband to avoid meeting his equally nice wife’s eye across 
the table, or even to avoid seeing her there ? In restaurants, 
it is even more striking. The two come in, exhilarated, out 
for the evening, both enjoying the sense of escape from home 
into the wide world. They sit down, at a small table, con¬ 
fronted, with each other as the sole immediate prospect- 
obstructive. Even if they are on the best of terms, you will 
see the man glance here and there, anywhere to avoid the sight 
of his wife, the compendium of dailiness—you remember 
Kipling: “the same, same face of my wife” ? If they are not, 
the spectacle of the man’s angry embarrassment is most painful, 
and the woman’s efforts to conceal from surrounding humanity 
the true state of affairs, quite horrible to contemplate. Why, 
that is what I ceaselessly want to know, do dl these people, 
either at home or abroad, sit confronted ? And not only engaged 
eouples and husbands and wives. Think of the amount of 
happiness needlessly destroyed by the construction of our 
trains and omnibuses. It is not only because they are com¬ 
fortable that comer seats are so popular, but because they 
afford a partial escape from gimlets. Everywhere, people 
should be side by side, facing the spectacle, meeting in it. 
Confronted people can’t meet more than once, you know.’ 

‘I think dutt is true, though I have never put it to myself 
in that way.’ 

A steady swishing, away behind. Someone cutting the 
hedge. She wonde^, as their talk moved from point to 
point, who was the invisible auditor of this resuscitation of 
forgotten interests. In every direction the young man’s stan¬ 
dards seemed to be aesthetic. These younger Quakers were 
more interested in arts and crafts than in ethics ? 

Eliza, advancing down the lawn, crying out from a distance. 
The carrier, a pai^ge, something to pay. 

Left alone, she listened to the swish, swish of the hedge- 
cutter, a busy accompaniment to the lazy, ceaseless coo-rooing 
of the doves, and hnrd it cease. A moment later, pushing a 
barrow of weeds, Alfred Ro^orla came through the gap in die 
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hedge, turning the barrow as if to cross the lawn immediately 
in front of her. Why, with the dump behind the duck-run 
close to where he had been working, t^c his refuse on sudi a 
long tour? 

filing up just short of her chair, ‘ It ’ll be near dinner-time, 
I reckon,’ he said, dropping the handles. Never before, 
though she had spent a part of almost every morning beneath 
the chestnut treer had he paid her a call. 

'Warm work,’ she said as he mopped his brow. 

‘It is that,’ said Alfred with his smile, eyes downcast, that 
seemed never to appear save at his own expense. ‘ I reckon it ’a 
near dinner-time,’ and he glanced up at the sky. 

‘ I wish I could tell the time by the sun. So much nicer than 
consulting a watch.’ ^ 

'You can generally tell to near a minute or two.’ Returning 
his handker^ief to its place, he glanced away down the garden. 
Looking for a topic ? 

‘What a pity all that lovely stuff has to be cut down. The 
fool’s parsley, I mean. I’ve been revelling in those great level 
plates of bloom standing nearly as high as the hedge. Or is it 
sheep’s parsley ? I once heard the smallest kind called Queen 
Elizabeth’s lace.’ 

‘That‘s a pretty enough name. Cow-parsley, we call this.’ 

‘I like wild flowers better than the garden ones.’ 

‘There’s some do, I know. That’s all very well, if you 
don’t happen to be in business. That’s making seed, that 
cow-parsley. We can’t have it spread all over.’ 

Pausing, he stood there with downcast eyes. Waiting 
for the talk to go on. Alfred, who never spoke more than the 
necessary words. Who knew the deepe.st truths. 

Hanging impatiently about while, half an hour after he had 
asked her to be ready, he lashed the last pots of geraniums to 
the rack of the high-piled wagonette. S^ng in advance the 
enchanted day. The drive Arough the leafy lanes and out 
across the sunlit marshes amongst fierce roaming cattle recalling 
the story of the cyclists riding home from the coast after dark, 
raciiig, heads down, ahead of the thundering hoofs. Richard, 
riding behind, keeping the beasts at bay with his waved bicycle 
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lamp. And the lore of the lonely Looker in his hut on the far 
aide of the marshes, and his belief that one day the sea would 
come back to claim its scattered pebbles and cockle-shells. 
The emergence at last upon the deserted coast road, and the 
sea; sandwich • munching whilst Trustworthy strolled with 
loosened rein along past the martello towers squatting amongst 
clumped sea lavender and yellow homed poppies. Alfred’s 
brief disjointed responses to scattered outfmurings. The 
approach, with world beyond world left behind, of the sophisti¬ 
cated little town. The afternoon alone, while Alfred did his 
rounds, amidst blissful, pitiful fortnighters on the crowded 
front, facing the blue and gold of the summer sea. The pier, 
the sunbaked, dusty front M of glare and noise, seen from the 
pier, suddenly beautiful in the distance. Tea, flavourless, in 
one of those smart new tea-shops, ail varnish and bright colour. 
Freshness arriving with the dropping of the sun and the 
coming of saffron and rose upon Ae rock pools. Waiting for 
Alfred in die litde gaslit temperance inn on the outskirts. The 
pleasant security of sitting side by side with him, two sleepy 
adventurers facing the night coming in through the open door, 
frugally consuming gritty buns and flour - thickened mauve 
cocoa while Trustworthy tossed her bag outside. The drive 
out of the town and along the edge of the marsh-mist and up 
through it across the marshes where the seated cattle loomed like 
idets. The deep home lanes, lit by glow-worms. Suddenly 
remembering, on that first afternoon at the seaside, that one had 
ceased, ever since escaping from town, not only to smoke, but 
even to think of smoking. ‘Friends don’t smoke?’ ‘Well, 
there’s some do. But you ’re not used the same way if you 
smoke.’ You are no longer a clear, clean vessel ? 

He had been a witness, lately, of so many conversations, 
wanted to join, to have his share ? Searching his face while 
she felt for a topic, she saw its muscles contract for his difficult 
speech and waited, ready to respond, even to the moat unin¬ 
spiring fragment, from depths in herself that Richard could 
never reach. 

‘I thought I'd tell you,’ he stammered, and hesitated—what 
could be coming so to break up his half-averted face, that was 
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fixed now in an expression wherein fear and anxiety stood 
mingled? His eyelids flickered up from eyes that flashed an 
uneasy half-glance in her direction on their way to the sycamore 
across the lawn, on which they came to rest as if what he was 
about to say stood placarded there. ‘ Our friend Luke Mayne’s 
got a young lady. I thought I’d best tell you.’ 

‘Oh, yes?’ she murmured lamely, striking out into the 
ocean of bewildeimcnt whose waves had closed over her head. 
If she knew Mayne was engaged, she would refrain from 
speaking to him, unless others were present ? Or was Alfred 
heroically, yet not without private amusement, warning her 
not to lose her heart? But in the world where fiongsays are 
regarded as private property, and also as butts for uncon¬ 
sciously foul facetiousness, a world that perhaps, unawares, 
was now all about her, was she not sot apart as ‘walking out’ 
with Richard, and therefore immune from such a danger? 

‘Well, I was wondering what she’d think, you see,’ and he 
ducked his head as so often she had seen him do before the 
gales of affectionate family mirth at his expense, and gave vent 
to the helpless little chuckle with which he was wont to admit 
the onslaught justified. ‘It ’ll be dinner-time, I’m thinking; 
I reckon I’d best be off.’ Seizing the handles of his barrow, 
he wheeled it briskly away across the lawn. 

What she’d think, if she saw you, an available, unappro¬ 
priated, and therefore justifiably anxious and hopeful youn,} 
woman, talking to her young man ? 

Richard—was a privileged person. To Ah goings-on, 
though they were to be deprecated, Alfred attached no 
importance. 


With Richard still away, and Luke Mayne no longer at her 
side, the toil-roughened hands of Alfred and the pupil, seen 
moving amongst the things on the spread table, had a new 
beauty. They alone kept her world about her in peace and 
security. 



CHAPTER XI 

At least the ducb should have daily with their mashed meal this 
well-loved and all too rare addition costing nothing but labour 
and helping to keep the gardens clear of weeds. Strolling in 
the deserted domain alight with the glow of sunset, going from 
point to point in search of the best growths, she gathered the 
nettle-tops, joyfully, her hands safe in their leather gloves. 
When she passed ^eir run with her high-piled pannier, the 
ducks gathered quacking, aw^re of her burden, eager, dull-eyed 
for lack of water, the tormenting lack supposed to forward their 
cruel fattening. 

The last ray of the setting sun lay red upon the inside wall 
of the potting-shed, a living presence. 

Passing in masses through the chaff-cutter, the crushed 
nettles gave forth their odour, delicately potent, prevailing 
over the familiar odour of shut-in sun-b^cd straw and dust. 
This nettle scent was in league with the open, with the ray 
now fading from the rough grain of the ancient wood. Watch¬ 
ing until it was no longer there, she came out from the enclosed 
shadowy warmth into the clear shadowless light of evening, 
satisfied. 

Rain chores softly down amonpt lime leaves. Which bend 
to its touch. It whips the laurels and rebounds. Or slides 
swiftly off their varnished surfaces. Amongst beeches it 
makes a gentle rattling, a sound like the wind in the Dutch 
poplars. The hiss of strong rain on the full leafage of the 
wood. Its rich drip, drip, in the silent wood. The rising wind 

X ning the tree-tops, sending down sudden sheets of light; 
lightning. 


Awake, deep down in the heart of tranquillity, drinking its 
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freshness like water from a spring brimming up amongst dark 
green leaves in a deep shadow heightening the colour of the 
leaves and the silver glint on the bubbling water. A sound, a 
little wailing voice far away across the marshes, dropping from 
note to note, five clear notes, and ceasing. This was the 
sound that brought me up from dreamless sleep ? Again the 
little wailing sound, high and thin and threadlike and very far 
away. But so clear that it might be coming from the garden or 
from the deep furrows of the stubble-field beyond the hedge. 
It has come out of the sea, is wandering along the distant, 
desolate shore. Nothing between us but the fields and the 
width of the marshes. There it is again, leaving the shore, 
roaming along the margin of the mareh, in and out amongst 
the sedges, plaintive. , 

It has reached the grey willows huddled along the dykes. 
Shrill and querulous amongst their slender leaves. 

Many voices, approaching, borne on an undertone, shouting 
and moaning, dying away into lamentations. Reaching the 
hedgerows, filling them with a deep singing. The evergreen 
oak quivers under the threatening breath, harplike in all its 
burdened branches. Stillness. 

Tumult, wild from the sea, sweeping headlong, gigantic, 
seizing the house with a yell, shaking it, sending around it the 
roaring of fierce flames. Rattling the windows, bellowing down 
the chimney. Rejoicing in its prey. 

'Phe wind, is the best lover. 


Things had come so near. Even this dingy old evergreen 
oak, the least valued of her possessions, was individually 
beloved. Stretching up her arras to it in the last of the last 
twilight before his home-coming, she knew that she wished 
Richard would not return. Everything, since he left, had 
fallen to a new depth within her. Nothing disturbed this 
ceaseless communion. And the Sunday in the midst of mese 
uninterrupted days had been the best of the Sundays. Con¬ 
centration had never been so easy, nor the sense stronger, 
although that party of visiting Friends had altered the external 
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aspect of morning meeting, of being in touch with fellow 
labourers. 

If an opportunity offers, I must ask Rachel Maty this very 
evening, whether the impulse to speak is always accompanied 
by that amazing experience, seeming like a sudden touch upon 
one's inmost being, electric; discharging all round one just 
above the waist a zigzag so clearly felt as to call to mind, within 
the infinitesimal period of its duration, the illfistrated advertise¬ 
ments of electric belts. So startling in ite nature and so new, 
bringing the sense of being, for the fraction of a second, oneself 
the dynamic centre of advancing life, that it delayed the mind’s 
descent into words and brought instead the shamed, thwarted 
feeling accompanying the missing of a ball at tennis. And the 
words, when finely they capie, were spoken, while still one 
hesitated, by someone across the gangway. Exactly as Rachel 
Mary had said when explaining what happened if a Friend 
suppressed his message. 

And it was on that same Sunday, in the midst of the Richard- 
less party supplemented by the visiting Friends, that I confessed 
what an eye-opener had been my one experience of a Friends’ 
business meeting and declared that all the world’s business 
should be transacted on similar lines, and Rachel Mary said, 
when they showed surprise in discovering me an outsider; 
’She’s a Friend in all but name.’ 

And at once I felt cooped, and wanted them gone, these 
Saxon Friends who seem^ to miss something the Roscorlas 
did not miss, and my mind went back for a moment to life as 
it had been before Richard left To the currant gathering, out 
on the slope under the dense, low sky. Not a moment to lose 
in the race with the storm. The copper glow shone out in the 
north when the basket was only half full, and then a faint stir 
and a moment’s freshening of the sultry air and then stillness 
again and the mutual livid stare of earth and sky. The pile 
of fruit, chill in the leaf-lined trug, growing slowly. Heavy 
drops tapping the bushes and ceasing. The first pale flicker, 
making one put down the trug to free a second hand and gather, 
frantic^y. Presently a vivid streak, zigzagging, and a crash. 
The incessant dance of mad daylight all about one. The 
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wheels of the storm rattling across the vault. The joy of 
finishing, of loading the basket before Richard arrived to race 
me up to the house where evety one was assembled. 

Early morning light filtering through the larch trees, lying 
across the globed peaches gleaming pale, cheek by check, 
gaining colour under the widening stream of day until they 
shone full as the hothouse sunlight had left them, rose-washed 
velvet, crimson fading into rose, rose into green, creamy purple 
blanching to pale primrose. Learning to lift them without 
pressure, to grade and pack them in their nests of cotton wool. 

The auction at Wetherby’s. The whole neighbourhood 
collected in the vast meadow round about Wetherby’s atra- 
vagant outfit, still as good as new. The effort to forget oneself 
and one’s interests in order to pleaite Richard by being interested 
in slag-distributors, swath-turners and threshers, rib-mllers 
and reaper-and-binders. The longing to see and hear them 
at their work rather than lying there for horrible sale at the 
hands of the nimble-tongued auctioneer, inflaming acquisitive¬ 
ness by distributing nips of gin. No one noticing the passage 
of the clouds, the ripening of the afternoon light; save perhaps 
those village girls hovering on the outskirts of the moving 
crowd. 

Pride in Richard, everywhere greeted and welcomed, serene 
and steady where the others were muddled and basely excited. 
The pleased grin of the auctioneer when he made his only bid 
and the crowd thickened and drew close and the bids rapped 
out and up in quick succession. Richard, one foot upon the 
prize, elbow propped on the bent knee of his gaitcred leg, 
bidding steadily until the new chain-harrow was his own. 



CHAPTER XII 


More than the light of the unscreened kitchen lamp, more 
than its warmth, filled this comer. With his say said and the 
mended satchel hanging from his hand, Richard still lingered. 
She was penned, between his obliterating presence and the 
figure of Rachel Mary standing close at hwd, turned towards 
the little table busily occupied, but aware; miting for a voice 
to sound, her own, or Richard’s, gently, acknowledging and 
expressing, as it broke the silence Men with one consent upon 
the three of them, the wealth of this shared embarrassment. 

‘We shall ivant any number of nose-bags,’ she breathed, 
addressing the lamplit wall, half-prepared to see it miraculously 
open before her. 

‘Thee ’ll be tired, Richard, with thee’s journey and all.’ 

Turning she beheld the small figure confronting them, 
perilously propped against the edge of the larger table. Gone 
to her room after the supper she had stayed up to share in 
honour of Richard’s return, uneasy, made uneasy by his wan¬ 
dering attention, his silences and random replies, she had come 
back, ancient and haggard, frail and tottering and determined; 
to watch and protect. 

‘We ’ll need heaps of nose-bags,’ said Richard, so gently 
that his tone could hartily have carried across the room, and 
moved nearer, so near that only a few inches divided them as 
they stood side by side facing the hapless little figure. Flouted. 
His mother, flouted and defied. Realization, dabbing in the 
air, keeping every one silent; deepening the golden glow. 


‘It's been a very delightful day. 
thee overmuch.’ 


S 4 » 


I hope it has not tired 
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'Never shall I forget the sight of the blessed Bunny sitting 
on the ground with his legs solemnly inserted under the table¬ 
cloth, making mountain ranges between the plates.’ 

‘It was his first picnic.’ 

Stretched at fuli length upon the hearth-rug in Rachel 
Mary’s room with her hands clasped behind her head, Miriam 
felt the day come into its own with the descent at last of the 
stillness its crowded hours had failed to provide. Only those 
two moments alone with Richard. Needed all the time, playing 
the leading parts from the moment of the belated start until 
they were all packed into the wagonettes fur the return. He 
had broken away to show her the horsetails, isolating her, 
standing apart with her, gathering and breaking a jointed stem, 
murmuring its age-old story, puttjng the gay little picnic in its 
place with his picture of this plant in its prime, a vast tree, 
almost the sole growth in the misty swamps wandered through 
by prehistoric monsters. And to show her sundew, its single 
starry bloom shining from the midst of the dark bog. 

Trying to rouse herself, to recall, for the conversation Rachel 
Mary seemed to expect, the day’s more impersonal incidents, 
she found the way barred. Happiness was upon her like a 
sleep, sharpening her perceptions, depriving her of the power 
of directing them. The figure of Rachel Mary moved about 
the room, dreamlike, approaching, receding, unreal and yet 
intimate, a part of her own being. 

Rachel Mary was ready to go downstairs. Must break, now, 
this long, confessional silence. Was approaching, looking 
down, shedding upon one’s recumbent form her deepest 
radiance. 

Getting to her knees, Miriam spoke, swift breathless words 
coming as if dictated. ‘Let me go,’ she said, and her voice 
surprised her with its passionate pleading, ‘send me away 
before it is too late.’ 



CHAPTER XIII 


‘Dew not fot;ef me, 

Dew not forget me, 

^ometaimcs think of me itill.' 

The voice of London, wavering drunkenly up from the room 
below, 

'When morning bteaka. 

And the thtos-m/ aw^es, 

Re-fiKDi-bcr the nude of the mUi' 

4 

Two voices this time, not quite together, sopranoing yearn¬ 
ingly up to the final dm of the refrain. 

‘Wah. They’ll stop presently.’ 

‘I don’t mind them, I love them.’ 

‘Miral My God, how can we leave it all ?’ 

The voices ceased, the house was still. Even the courtyard 
was now silent. Flaxman’s courtyard, transformed by Ama- 
bePs presence. The moonlight fell across it uncontaminated, 
pouring in through the high uncurtained attic casement, pat¬ 
terning the little bed with its bars and with the shadows of 
Amabel’s geraniums and lying white upon her upturned face. 
The evening had been a song of triumphant reunion. Reaching 
Donizetti’s, whirling confidently in trough the frosted door 
she had compelled herself to enter for the first time all those 
years ago faint with hunger and rigid with determination, she 
had seen only the risen figures of Michael and Amabel that 
presently were seated one on each side of her, hemming her in, 
delighting in her recovered presence and in a witness for ^eir joy. 
Sitting thus between them in the dim little resort in the heart 
of London, she had felt herself mote abundantly than in the 
Twopenny Tube, where every one had looked so pallid and 
ill-knit, a product of the woodlands and meadows. 
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‘ fVhalt is this strange plant you wear?’ 

‘Honesty.’ 

‘Honesty, Mike I Mira’s honesty.’ 

All the evening they had feted her. 

‘You know, Mira, we find Emerson trite.’ 

Her first words, spoken hurriedly, the moment they were 
alone. So much for your Emerson, and Michael, who used so 
enormously to admire him, agrees with me. In place of your 
Michael, who has ceased to exist, another has come into being. 

At first I was shocked, and too angry to retort, and then, 
since Amabel must be ri^t, looking quiedy back at Emerson, 
looking at his quality, while she took the parcels from the mad 
old landlady, for the first time fully in the face, I saw what she 
meant. Saw him disappear, his s^olarly urbanity perpetually 
checking his poetic insight, keeping within decorous bounds 
what, unleashed, might have reached out to ecstasy. 

And now this outcry calls me down and down to share the 
agony of the depths whence Amabel watches the disappearance 
of her world. 

‘Why can’t we stay as we are forever ? ’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘ Let’s get away. Get up and go, you and me and all we have.’ 

‘I know.’ 

Completeness of being. Side by side, silent, with the whole 
universe between us, within us, in a way no man and woman, 
be they never so well mated, can ever have. In a few hours, 
Amabel will be isolated, for life, with an alien consciousness. 

Bright morning light, pouring in. Only a few moments 
a^, moonlit night had looked in upon a death. From the far 
side of the room the hollow snore of a tin kettle preparing to 
come to the boil high up in the air above a spirit-lamp on a 
wooden table. The voice of garret life, quickening every 
nerve. Too soon. Other voices were speaking upon foe edge 
of one's sleep-cleared mind, demanding to be heard before 
one moved. 

Emerson is luminous. Amiable, reasonable, humanistic; 
incomplete. 

Far away in his own world where last night in talkmg of him 
tv—s 
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to Amabel, one still had seemed to dwell, Richard stood remote, 
inaccessible. Inconceivable in the world whither during sleep 
oife had been translated. Reduced to nothing. Indifferent. 
Apart from his surroundings, Richard is nothing to me? 

The snoring of the kettle fell to a soft fierce hiss. 

‘ Is that my breakfast ? * 

‘Mira! Could you have said anything more perfect?’ 
Folded arms pressed against her own arm lying, sleep-lightened, 
disembodied, outside the coverlet. 

'Mira! Turn your face to the light. Let me look.’ Amuse¬ 
ment stood behind the horror in her voice but, behind the 
amusement, no preoccupations. The old, unappropriated 
Amabel was there, whole, in the centre of the moment. 

‘ My dear, I am sorry. It only a small one, but I wouldn’t 
have had it happen for a peck of pearls. I hoped you’d 
escape.’ 

‘Doesn’t matter. An adventure.’ 

‘My dear, she told me, poor old thing, just after I got here, 
that there might be a few. Oh, Mira, I am sorry. It’s the 
mattress. She couldn’t afford another. But she told me. 
God, I’ve been happy here I ’ 

Up on her feet again, she was standing in the middle of the 
floor, looking at the perspectives the room recalled, sharp and 
dear beneath the shadow of parting. Farewell, farewell to 
youth. Recklessly she was plunging ahead, parting life’s 
clumped and screening leafage, breaking through. Always 
and everywhere breaking through, serenely eager, eagerly 
serene, alive within eaeh moment, alive to its meaning. 

Detaehing a hanging garment from its nail on the wall, she 
turned, holding it outspread. 

‘Look!’ 

Soft cr£pe, pale dove-grey, little billows of white chiffon at 
neck and sleeves, held curtainwise, bare toes beneath, radiant 
face above, showing her lifted to a pinnacle of delight. Amabel’s 
wedding gown, miraculously achieved. The right note, in 
all her incarnations, somehow miraculously achieved. 

‘Isn’t it sweet? From Tony, designed by me. Tony’s 
coming, my dear, to see me married. Can you believe it ? ’ 
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The smart parson brother, relenting, separating himself 
from the family to countenance the marriage, at a registry 
office, of the family rebel to a foreign Jew. 

For ever we shall be walking together, swinging our sponge- 
bags, down the Euston Road in the morning light. 

That little chuckle came from the attendant far away down 
the deserted corridor. Pallid, inert even at the beginning of 
her long day m the steamy heat, she had tolerated, since no one 
was there to object to it, the unnecessary din echoing up to the 
high roof. The wing of Amabel’s bright spirit had brushed 
and gained her as it swept by and now, seeing Amabel’s sponge 
soar up over the high partition, she chuckled her approval. 

The large handsome face gleaming from the darkness behind 
the bouquet spraying in through the low doorway was proud, 
sacerdotal; but not dishonest. Crack! 

‘ Oh, Tony, I’m so sorry! I ought to have warned you.’ 

No need to have made him climb the winding stair. Yet it 
was good. The silencing, in his person, of the whole family 
before the vision of Amabel, their lovely jewel, unashamed of 
the setting to which they had condemned her and that now 
was taking his eyes, as he stood for a moment rubbing his 
outraged skull, upon an incredulous tour. 

The mad old landlady, out on the pavement, out in the sun¬ 
light of yet another of her small store of remaining days, all 
wild eyes and a curtsy for the grand gentleman and the un¬ 
expected coin, but paying tears for Amabel’s kiss and the 
flower recklessly tom from the bouquet’s abundance. 

Michael and Amabel side by side at a counter with an 
aspidistra at its either end. Facing them from behind the 
counter, a man with the manner, at once dignified and ingra¬ 
tiating, of an elderly shopwalker. Tony, large and decorative 
in the mean enclosure, embarrassed, knowing, no more than 
one did oneself, whether, during the preliminary moments, one 
should speak in ordinary tones or, as in church, in subdued 
murmurs. 



CHAPTER XIV 


’Tickets,’ announced the secretary, peering down the hall over 
the tops of his glasses, 'will be half a crown and two and six.’ 
Realising his mistake before the general laughter broke forth, 
he led it and sat down, beaming his delight. The old, cosy, 
family party atmosphere, so deprecated by Wells. 

Now here was the man she had always wanted to hear and 
had somehow always missed and now was regarding with a 
detachment not far removed from indifference. No one hence¬ 
forth could show her the socialist mind, whether scholarly and 
philosophical, poetic or wittv, grown all over with the sweet 
herbs of kindliness or flaunting the proud red blossoms of 
righteous indignation, as anything but a desert, offering a fine 
view of a mirs^e, a promised land that in its turn would be 
revealed as desert too. 

Nobility sat here, and faithfulness, unremitting, unem- 
bittered, side by side with bitterness and the desire for 
vengeance. 

When this man’s persuasive eloquence should have spent 
itself and those who held slightly different or altogether different 
conceptions of the best route towards the human common¬ 
wealth should have fired the bolts they were busily weighting 
and polishing, only a fragment of this last evening in town 
would remain to be got through. A touch on her arm, from 
behind. A protruded hand, holding a folded slip of paper. 
Turning, she saw only a stranger, his eyes fixed upon the 
lecturer. 

‘Are you alone ? I have to catch the nine o’clock slip from 
Charing Cross. Perhaps we might leave together. Hypo.’ 

Looking round once more, she discovered him two rows 
away, already preparing to depart. 

‘I had no business to be there. Was at a loose end after 
Amabel’s wedding. I’m sending in my resignation.’ 
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‘Wise Miriam. So am 1. Retiring from futility.’ 

'Not so much futility as blindness. You see them as stand¬ 
ing still, marking time. I feel they are marching, in increasing 
battalions, in the wrong direction.’ 

‘ What are you doing with yourself ? Where are you hiding ? 
Like you, I went to that old meeting to fill a spare hour. Was 
groaning under its emptiness, looked up and, behold, Miriam. 
That, you know, was pleasing.’ 

Strange that life’s secret shape should select, of all people. 
Hypo to hear her first outpourings on Quakers and Quakerism. 
Meaningless, for him, the picture she was composing from 
material brimming in her mind, swiftly, urged by the pressure 
of the brief moments. Yet he seemed to attend. 

Shutting the door of his compartment, leaning forth, elbows 
on the lowered window, ‘I think,^ he said, ‘I must come down 
and have a look at your Quakers.’ 

‘You wouldn’t see them. Coming deliberately down, with 
a prepared spy-glass, you wouldn’t see them.’ 

The train was moving. Leaning forth, he projected his 
husky voice: ‘What a silly thing to say, Miriam. What a 
damned silly thing to say.’ 

‘Good-bye!’ she cried, and strolled away up the platform, 
towards the house on the hill brought so near by her talk, and 
kept near by the evening freshness that had crept even into 
the enclosed air of this great station. Suppo.se he had come, 
bringing his poverty to confront their great wealth ? It was 
to his poverty that something in her discourse had appealed. 
Could they teach him, could he learn, do anything more down 
there than be charmingly interested and appreciative, while 
his mind worked its swift way to an enclosing formula ? 



CHAPTER XV 

None of the summer days, no going forth to discover and 
explore, had brought so deep a pang of love as this sudden 
finding, within the moist, cool air, of autumn’s first breath, 
hitherto, through all the years, announcing farewell and the 
return to imprisonment, greeting her, now, as an intimate, 
and opening, as she met the assaults of its astringent freshness, 
new depths within her still incredible freedom. 

Turning away from the pillar-box in whose keeping lay the 
record that to-morrow, in her new home—‘Of come, Babinka, 
I realize that the best is Michael’s ritual reading, with his silk 
cap on his head. I hear him. And you know 1 begin to think 
that in ways the Jews, held up, marking time, are still the best 
Christians. Socially, already, they are, amongst themselves, 
the best the world has . . .’—Amabel would be reading, she 
looked up towards the woods beyond Dimple Hill, every day 
of whose slow, rich transformation would be securely her own, 
and found at her side a halted bicycle. Richard, alighting. 

'Do you know,’ she said, aware of his haggard, friendly, 
lonely eyes upon her as still she looked away down the vista, 
scanning, to retain her strength, the beloved features of his 
recovered rival, ‘ I ’ve just been realizing that the country comes 
into its own, loob quite different, somehow relieved, when the 
summer visitors have cleared away.’ 

At once, on his response, ask him the time, pleasantly and 
casually, and make off. 

*Ah, yes,’ he breathed, unsteadily, still with his eyes on her 
face. Here they were, side by side, with only his bicycle 
between, alone for the first time since her return, alone with 
the burden of their mutual knowledge. Was he expecting her 
to look at him while he spoke, and read ? Did he not know he 
was invisilrle, infinitely far away? 
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‘I want to get,’ she said, and her voice rang clear and hard, 
‘ as &r as I can before tea. D’ you know the time ? ’ 

Why was he here ? Why coming home so early ? 

‘It won’t be much past four yet.’ 

His voice had steadied, but still he stood motionless, gazing 
down at her. He would stand thus, and talk, no matter what 
sacred undertaking awaited him, for half an hour, with her, 
with any one. • 

‘Then I ’ll go my best-beloved way and watch the bracken 
beginning to turn. Good-bye.’ 

‘You see, Amabel, you picture it all? The three of them, 
for certainly the old lady will have talked to Rachel Mary as 
well as to R., having it out during my absence. Alfred and 
the pupil stand outside, unaware pd unembarrassed. R. M. 
will not, I think have talked to R. Her embarrassing em¬ 
barrassment when we are all together means that she has seen 
R. draw back, as she has often seen him do before; but this 
time with more pain to herself. She is saddened, as well as 
ashamed. The old lady, who lives for R. alone, 1 never really 
liked and, not being a wise woman of the world, have never 
courted. 0)uld not have courted, even if it had occurred to 
me to attempt an estimate of her power over R. Imagine the 
impressions she collected during my tablc-talb with Mayne. 
. . . Imagine the use she made of them in bringing R. to his 
right mind. 

‘ I hide my agony, living, when in their company, perpetually 
on a stage. But there arc intervals, during our silences, when 
everything is as it used to be. You see, Amabel, there is some¬ 
thing we all share and that even for me, who am only at the 
alphabet, is what makes life worth living, the only real culture, 
the only one that can grow without lading and carry through 
to the end. But you know this better than 1 do, and in relation 
to mote people, because you soon run through your personal 
relationships and want to move on to more people. Me, 
nothing short of dynamite will shift. And when I think of the 
life here going on without me, I wince. And they all show me, 
at every turn, how much, before I go, they want everything 
to be restored, trying to h^ the rupture in advance, even the 
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old lady, having got rid of me, tempering her naive exhibitions 
of triumph and delight by singling me out, whenever possible, 
jfthe object of her flirtatious girlish flattery. And R. and 
Rachel Mary by a special kind of niceness, a ^nuine eagerness 
to share with me every smallest thing, are acWly healing it so 
perfectly that even while I pine to stay, I pine, in equal measure, 
to be gone. Perhaps to Oberland. I’ve written to Mrs Har- 
court, who at once teUs me of a fearfully reasonable pension 
kept by an English ex-schoolmam up above the lake of Geneva. 
She ’ll be somewhere in the neighbourhood herself, in January. 
Vereker sends, at replar intends, reminders. Found a new 
place last winter in Austria. Kitzbiihel. Says it leaves 
Swiuerland in the shade and is known, so far, only to a few.’ 








